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Abstract 



The basic purpose of the project was to discover whether the 
methods people use to make career decisions affect the outcomes of those 
decisions. Two major studies were conducted: Part A, a correlational 
study; and Part B, an experimental study. 

Part A: The purpose of the correlational study was to discover 
how the thoughts and actions of community college students related to 
their satisfaction with the outcomes of their decisions. 

A Decision-Making Questionnaire (DMQ) was developed to measure 
actions and thoughts which represented .five different decision-making 
styles: Rational, Impulsive, Intuitive, Dependent, and Fatalistic. 
Style inferences were derived from self-reports of the way in which five 
previous decisions were made, three career-related (choosing a job, a 
college, and an elective class) and two decisions which were not career- 
related (choosing a movie and a major purchase). Subjects were also 
asked to rate on a 10-point scale (1) the importance of each decision, 
(2) their confidence in the correctness of the decision prior to experienc- 
ing the outcome, (3) their decision satisfaction soon after experiencing 
the outcome, (4) their current decision satisfaction . The DMQ was admin- 
istered to 255 students in three community colleges. 

Results of the major data analyses tended to support the following 
conclusions: 

1. In each of the five decision situations, factor analyses iden- 
tified four factors among the items vhich corresponded to the original 
Intuitive, Impulsive, Fatalistic, and Dependent styles. The Rational 
style items formed two or three factors in the decision situations 
rather than the original six sub-steps. 

2. A consistent pattern of correlations was not found since no 
composite style of decision-making behavior or individual thought or 
action correlated significantly (positively or negatively) with the 
ratings of decision satisfaction, importance, and confidence across all 
decision situations. The magnitude of the correlation coefficients 
varied with the individual decision situation and was not consistent 
for either the career or non-career decision situations. However, the 
following thoughts and actions showed the strongest degrees of correlation 
with the four ratings at least twice for males or females in the five deci- 
sion situations: 

Strongest Positive Associations with immediate and current (delayed) 
decision satisfaction 

- Comparing alternatives to obtain the most desired benefits 

- Feeling a strong sense of assurance that the choice was right 

- Obtaining different kinds of information about alternatives 



- An immediate sense of knowing the choice was right 

- Studying the alternatives (s) carefully 

- Planning periods of time to work on the decision 

- Making a list of desired benefits 

Strongest Negative Associations with immediate and current (delayed) 
decision satisfaction 

- Making a fast decision without thinking much about it 

- Choosing because another person made that choice 

Strongest Positive Associations with decision importance 

- Choosing the alternative because it would help him/her 
achieve a goal 

- Thinking about why this decision was important to make 

- Thinking about what he/she might be giving up immediately 

- Determining what benefits he/she desired 

- Obtaining different kinds of information about the 
alternatives 

- Determining how well each alternative would give him/her 
what he/she wanted 

- Eliminating alternatives by comparing alternatives 

- Comparing alternatives to find out which one would provide 
the most desired benefits 

- Feeling an immediate sense of knowing the choice was right 

- Good gut feelings about the choice 

Strongest Negative Associations with decision importance 

- Waiting for an alternative to come along 

- Making a fast decision without thinking much about it 

- Choosing what was available and hoping it would work out 

Strongest Positive Associations with decision confidence 

- Feeling an immediate sense of knowing the choice was 
right 

- Choosing an alternative because it would help him/her 
achieve a goal 

- Comparing alternatives to find out which one would provide 
the most desired benefits 
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- Obtaining different kinds of information about the alternatives 

- Studying the alternatives carefully 

Strongest Negative Associations with decision confidence 

- Making a decision based on a momentary impulse 

- Making a spur of the moment decision 

- Choosing an alternative because another person had chosen 
it 

- Choosing an alternative and hoping it would work out 

Part B: The major purpose of the experimental study was to dis- 
cover whether teaching a systematic "rational" procedure for making 
decisions would improve the "quality" of the resulting decisions. The 
goodness of a decision was defined as follows; A good decision is one 
which yields consequences consistent with the values of the decider. 

To measure the quality of decisions the Career Decision Simulation 
(CDS) was devised. On the CDS subjects are asked to pick one of 12 
fictitious occupations as best for them. But first they were asked to 
specify what values were important to them, there were 1680 possible 
ways for them to specify their values, and the CDS was constructed in 
such a way that for each possible value configuration the rank order of 
fictitious jobs fitting that configuration ^as known. The task of the 
subjects was to select from among 339 bits of "occupational" information 
on cards and audiotapes until they were ready to pick an "occupation" 
that would satisfy them. Since the experimenters knew what values the 
subjects reported, they could tell subjects how "good" their chosen 
fictitious occupation was for them — ranging from best of 12 to worst 
of 12. 

Subjects were the same community college students who took the 
DMQ in Part A. Half of each class was randomly assigned to a "rational" 
decision-making experimental treatment group in which 90 minutes of 
instruction were devoted to teaching a systematic procedure for making 
decisions. Instruction consisted of a brief outline of the rationale, 
a demonstration of the suggested procedure, a guided practice exercise 
in which the class applied the model to choosing a bank in which to open 
a checking account, and a self-directed mastery experience in which class 
members applied the model to deciding on a specific work-experience 
program. The control ;?,roup received 90 minutes of instruction on inter- 
viewing techniques for job-seekers. The same teaching format was used — 
explanation, demonstration, guided practice, and a mastery experience. 
The subjects themselves did not know which treatment was considered ex- 
perimental and which was control. All subjects received useful instruc- 
tion, but the purpose of the experiment was to see whether the experi- 
mental treatment affected the decision-making abilities of the subjects. 



In addition to the CDS, the other major dependent measure was the 
College Board's Career Decision-Making Skills Assessment Exercise (CDMSAE), 
a 60-item multiple choice measure of knowledge about good decision-making 
practices* 

Results : 

1. The 90-minute training in "rational" decision making had nd sig- 
nificant effect on knowledge of decision-making practices as measured by 
the CDMSAE, although the trend did favor the experimental group. 

2. The 90-minute "rational" training yielded markedly better deci- 
sions as measured by the CDS for the female groups of all ages and for 
males under age 21, but the reverse was true for the older males. The 
resulting second-order interaction approached statistical significance 
at the .05 level but reached the .06 level only. 

3. Subjects who reported more impulsive and intuitive decision 
styles on the DMQ tended to make "worse" decisions on the CDS after being 
given the "rational" training. 

4. Subjects reporting the use of impulsive, dependent, and fatalis- 
tic styles on the DMQ tended to make lower scores on their knowledge of 
decision-making practices as measured by the CDMSAE. 

5; Males identified as intuitive on the DMQ and who received the 
"rational" training were less confident about their CDS choice of occu- 
pation than were the intuitive control group males. However, females 
did not show the same pattern. 

6. Dependent style (as measured by the DMQ) females in the experi- 
mental group expressed less confidence about their CDS choice of occu- 
pation than those in the control group. 

The particular 90-minute training in systematic decision making 
seemed to have its best effects, slight though they were, on females 
and younger males and on subjects who were not already strongly pre- 
disposed to use alternative decision-making styles. 
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PREFACE 

The purpose of this research is to discover whether alternative 
approaches to making career decisions actually have any impact upon the 
quality of the decisions that are made. The development of career 
decision-making skills is a key component in vocational counseling and 
in the evolving career education movement. Hoyt (1975a) has stated that 
one of the basic concept assumptions of career education is "protection 
of the individual's freedom to choose — and assistance in making and 
implementing career decisions." He goes on to say that "career decision- 
making skills, job-hunting skills, and job-getting skills can be taught 
to and learned by almost everyone. Individuals can effectively use such 
skills, once learned, to enhance their career development." Hoyt 
advocates that all classroom teachers should be involved in helping 
students acquire decision-making skills, while counseling and guidance 
personnel should help students in the total career development process, 
including the making and implementation of career decisions. Among the 
learner outcomes for career education, he states that individuals be • 
"equipped with career decision-making skills" and "equipped with career 
decisions based on the widest possible set of data concerning themselves 
and their educational-vocational opportunities/ 1 

Others have stressed the same theme. Talbot (1972) has asserted, 
"It is imperative that guidance personnel help youth from an early age 
to develop the capacity to make and execute decisions which have long- 
lasting effects upon their lives." Similarly, Dunn (1972) has advocated 
that schools need to help the student acquire "skills in personal goal 
formation and the assessment of the implications of those goals; and skills in 
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managing one's own personal progress toward those goals. 11 

Helping people to make vocational decisions has been the central 
focus of the guidance and counseling movement since its inception; but 
it has been only in recent years that the development of decision- 
making skills as a goal in its own right has been emphasized. Some of 
the earliest and most articulate advocates of this point of view have been 
Gelatt (1962) and Katz (1963). Krumboltz (1966) defined the development 
of decision-making skills as one of the three major categories of behav- 
ioral goals for counseling. In a subsequent article, Krumboltz and 
Baker (1973) listed eight specific steps in the decision-making process 
and provided an illustrative case study to show how these steps might be 
applied. The steps advocated by Krumboltz and Baker, however, were dis- 
tilled from their own experience and the best wisdom of others that they 
could find; but the steps were not empirically validated in any way. 
The development of decision-making skills has been assumed to be a good 
thing in itself, without reference to whether or not the resulting 
decisions made by people exercising these skills are in fact any better 
than those that would have been made without the application of these 
skills. 

The process of making career decisions may appear deceptively simple. 
After all, a five-year-old child can say, !I I want to be a veterinarian." 
But the actual outcomes — which persons manage to end up in which jobs — 
result from a long series of decisions based upon many factors and events 
occurring throughout the course of one's lifetime. According to the 
social learning theory of career decision making (Krumboltz, 1975), entry 
into an occupation depends upon an interaction of genetic and environmental 
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factors with learning experiences that result in various "task 
approach skills" such as the steps in decision-making that people 
may learn, tendencies to plan ahead, work diligently, or become easily 
discouraged. The theoretical position outlined a number of testable 
propositions. For example, it was hypothesized that an individual is 
more likely to learn the cognitive and performance skills and emotional 
responses necessary for career planning, self observing, goal setting, 
and information seeking if that individual (1) has been positively rein- 
forced for those responses, (2) has observed real or vicarious models 
engaged in effective career decision-making strategies, and (3) has 
access to people and other resources with the necessary information. 
Factors that would discourage the development of these skills were 
hypothesized to include such factors as being punished or not reinforced 
for such behaviors, or observing a real or vicarious model receive punish- 
ment and/or little or no reinforcement for attempting to engage in career 
decision-making activities. All of these propositions, however, pre- 
suppose that the components of effective career decision-making skills 
have been defined and validated. There ire indeed several formulations 
of the sequence of steps to be included in the definition of career 
decision-making skills, but we have no verification that application of 
any of the formulations actually results in better decisions. 

To validate the assumptions underlying our practices and principles 
is an urgent need. In speaking about the research efforts in career 
education, Hoyt (1975b) has stated that "evaluation efforts, while 
generally yielding positive results, are found only infrequently and, by 
and large, are lacking in convincing quality. This lack of sound evidence 
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of effectiveness has not seemed to dampen local enthusiasm for career 
education. It seems appropriate to say that, by and large, career 
education has been accepted on faith — and that an abundant amount of 
faith exists." 

The Handbook for the Evaluation of Career Education Programs (1974) 
advocates that objectives be stated in terms of student outcomes and 
gives as examples, "students will be able to demonstrate generally 
useful decision-making skills" and "students will demonstrate increased 
competency in career decision-making skills." But again we are handi- 
capped by not being quite clear as to what exactly those skills are. 
Even if we did have a specification of the skills, we do not yet know 
whether in fact the application of those skills would result in better 
career decisions. 

Research in the area of career decision-making skills has generally 
involved investigations of the process, not the outcome. For example, 
much of the research done by Krumboltz and his colleagues (e.g., Krumboltz 
and Thoresen, 1964; Krumboltz and Schroeder, 1965) has been designed to 
discover whether various types of counselor interventions— for example, 
positive reinforcement, modeling, use of simulation materials — have 
encouraged young people to engage in further exploratory activities. 
While it is indeed important to discover whether such interventions promote 
career exploration, it is even more basic to learn whether the use of 
any of these exploratory decision-making activities actually results in 
wiser decisions. 

Another large body of research literature is derived from Donald 
Super's theory of career development which relates self-concepts to career 



decisions (Super, Starishevsky, Matlin, and Jordaan, 1963). Thoresen 
and Ewart (1975) have pointed out one major problem with this approach: 
"At best this research does a reasonably good job of telling us what 
we already know — that self-concepts and work-roles tend to be related. 
But it does not help us untangle the complex network of causal inter- 
actions between self-estimates and occupational feedback that influences 
career choice and satisfaction." In order to untangle the complex cause 
and effect relationships it will be necessary to engage in some experi- 
mental work in which the independent variables can be controlled. 

Another problem concerns the measurement of outcomes. Super and 
Forrest <1972) have developed an instrument, the Career Development 
Inventory (CDI) , to assess attitudinal and cognitive aspects, but as 
the authors themselves say, "Until its relationship to a variety of 
appropriate criteria, and particularly its predictive validity , are more 
fully understood, the CDI is to be considered a research instrument" 
(emphasis added). One cannot establish- the predictive validity of any 
instrument unless one has a criterion. We have no criterion for success- 
ful career decision making. We need one. 

> 

The need to bring education and work closer together has been 

» 

emphasized by Ferrin and Arberter (1975). They acknowledge that we have 
tended to pay more attention to process than to outcomes and point to a 
trend that people now "are beginning to turn their attention not only 
to the outcomes of the educational process but to the alignment of those 
outcomes with occupational entry requirements." If skill in making 
career decisions is indeed important in life, then discovering exactly 
which components of career decision-making need to be taught would be 
of crucial importance. 

» 
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The need to evaluate our basic assumptions in education has been 
acknowledged by many responsible leaders. For example-, T. H. Bell 
(1974) has stated "We must make special efforts both to improve the 
quality of career education and to evaluate its effectiveness. Unless 
we do so, the great initial enthusiasm we have seen will quickly 
diminish. Promises of career education are attractive, but those 
promises need to backed up by results," Hoyt (.1974) states "The 
obvious danger with a movement such as career education, which is still 
young, weak, and undernourished, is one of over-promise and under-de livery, 
to date, our promises have been much more prominent than our products." 
After listing some of these promises, he goes on to say, "We have 
promised all these things because we have faith our career education 
can, indeed, deliver on each of these promises. . .yet, the hard truth is 
that, three years and over $60 millions of expenditures later, we are 
essentially still asking all of these groups (school districts and 

interested, people) to accept career education c. the basis of our faith 

t . ' ", 

in this movement . " ' 

And why are we so deficient in our evaluation of career education 
and vocational decision-making ability? In large part because we have 
no clearcut procedures for evaluating the outcomes of such important 
educational goals. The goals of vocational counseling and career 
education are diverse, nebulous, long-range, subjective, and stated in 
process rather than outcome terms. Hoyt (1975c) has stated, "One of 
our greatest needsis for instruments appropriate for use in evaluating 
the "effectiveness of career education." 

28 . 
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There is no shortage of curriculum guides, lists of behavioral 
objectives, and suggested activities for implementing career decision- 
making skills. Just a few of the excellent guides we have seen would 
include those by Anthony (1971), Gelatt, Varenhorst and Carey (1S72) , 
McCaleb (1971), O f Rourke (1975), Sloan (1969), and Yoon (1972)." Other 
useful materials would include Programs and Practices in Life Career 
Development Processes (1974) produced by the APGA-Impact-ERIC/CAPS 
Workshop on Life Career Development, Career Education: How to Do It (1974), 
the Objectives Catalog prepared by Dunn, Steel, Melnotte, Gross, Kroll, 
and Murphy (1973), the book on Career Guidance prepared by Gysbers, 
Drier, and Moore (1973), and Occupational Information by Hoppock (1976). 
These sources provide various conceptualizations of what career decision- 
making skills are, but none provide any evidence of impact nor any method 
for determining whether their well-intentioned advice actually improves 
the quality of resulting decisions. 

It is possible that the decision-making strategies used successfully 
by most people may not necessarily he best ? for everyone. Individual 
differences may exist in the degree to which different strategies are 
effective for different people. Although attempts to identify consistent 
attribute-treatment interactions have been discouragingly unsuccessful 
(Cronbach and Snow, 1969), the fact remains that people do develop 
strong preferences for making decisions in idiosyncratic ways. Perhaps 
for some people an intuitive decision-making process is superior to a 
planful "rational" process. Not only might there be individual differences 
in global decision-making strategy effectiveness, but individuals might 
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also differ in the extent to which various steps in a rational decision- 
making process might contribute to the effectiveness of their resulting 
decisions • 

Research Approaches to the Problem 

Our basic purpose was to investigate the decision-making behaviors 
and strategies which produced the more desirable outcomes. The problem 
as stated appears deceptively simple, but a few questions suggest the 
conceptual difficulties. What is a more desirable outcome? Who is 
the judge of a more desirable outcome? How long after a decision is 
made can a judgment be made about the desirability of the outcome? 
What are the possible strategies or actions for making decisions? How 
many different strategies are there? Could there be combinations of 
strategies that would work better than any single strategy? How can we r 
determine which strategy people actually used? Might people use one 
strategy but report using another one? , . 

Decision-making strategies themselves are constructs invented by 
social scientists to account for inferred processes in the minds of 
decision makers. The desirability of decision outcomes is a subjective 
judgment which varies as a function of the person making the judgment, 
the definitions and procedures used, the values and criteria applied, " 
and the point in time at which the judgment is made. Our approach to , 
the complex problem took three forms: ,an interview- study , a correlational 
study, and an experimental study. 
Interview Study 

In order to acquaint the research staff with the detailed problems ' 
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that faced community college decision makers (the population of interest 
in this study), in-depth interviews were arranged with 20 community 
college students to explore the career decisions they had made and the 
methods they had used to make these decisions. Each subject was also 
asked to rate the degree of satisfaction with the outcome of each 
decision. Ten subjects were interviewed using a structured type of 
interview, and the other ten were interviewed with an unstructured format. 
Contradictory results appeared. With the more structured types of inter- 
views, there appeared to be a slight tendency for subjects who used more 
rational decision-making methods to be more satisfied with outcomes. 
However, with an unstructured interview format the more rational decision 
makers appea^l slightly less satisfied. However, these trends were based 
upon very small samples and cannot be considered statistically reliable. 
The primary purpose of the interviewing was to identify the variables that 
are considered to be important by community college career decision makers. 

Correlational Study 

To what extent is there a correlation between the decision making 
thoughts and actions of subjects and their reported satisfaction with the 
decision outcome? Does their satisfaction depend upon the type of decision 
involved? Does it depend upon the amount of time that has elapsed since 
the decision was made? The Decision Making Questionnaire (DMQ) was con- 
structed to probe five major decisions that community college students had 
made in recent weeks or months. Three of the decision situations were 
career-related (choice of a job, a college, and an elective course) and 
two were non-career related (choice of a movie and a major purchase) . 
Detailed questions were constructed to inquire into the exact thoughts 



and behaviors used by each person to make each of these decisions. 
Correlations between each action or thought and reported satisfaction 
have been computed. The correlational study is reported in detail in 
Part A of this research report. 

Experimental Study 

Both the interview study and the correlational study relied upon 
self-reported satisfaction as a criterion measure, but do decision 
makers really know whether their decisions produce the best outcome? 
Might they be deluding themselves about the quality of their own 
decisions? After all, there is no way of knowing what outcome would 
have resulted if an alternative decision had been made. The primary 
purpose of the research has been to discover whether certain actions 
by decision makers produced an objectively better outcome. Since there 
was no known method for determining the "objective" quality of a decision 
we undertook to construct such a measure ourselves. The major experimen- 
tal question was whether we could teach a rational decision-making 
process that would improve the quality of resulting decisions. Subjects 
were randomly assigned to experimental and control groups. The Career 
Decision Simulation (CDS) was developed to provide an objective assess- 
ment of the quality of simulated career decisions after instruction. 
Part B of this research report describes the experimental study in detail 
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Chapter 1A 

Introduction &nd Review of the Literature 
Problem \ 
Career counselors and guidance personnel are faced with the task 
of helping people learn to make good career decisions. However, learning 
to make good decisions is a complex task which may appear deceptively 
simple. Although numerous curriculum guides and career training programs 
have been designed to teach decision-making skills, none have provided 
evidence to show whether the use of those skills leads to satisfying 
decision outcomes. In fact, little is actually known about what people 
need to do to arrive at satisfying decision outcomes for different kinds 
of "real life" decisions (Krumboltz, 1976; Nickerson & Feehrer, 1977; 
Thoresen & Ewart, 1976). 

Vocational research has. provided very little information about what 
people actually do to produce satisfying decision outcomes. Current 
theories and models of career choice have been criticized for (1) ignoring 
the influence of antecedent career decision outcomes on the vocational 
choice process (Unruh, 1975) ; (2) lacking clear operational definitions 
for their component parts (Jepsen & Dilley, 1974; Osipow, 1968); 
(3) assuming that a rational model represents exclusively how people 
think about career decisions (Baumgardner, 1976, 1977); and (4) failing 
to be based on descriptive studies of what people do when they make 
"real life" career decisions (Dinklage, 1968). 

It seems that career decision-making is a much more complex process 
than our current career decision-making models and theories of vocational 



choice are able to explain or represent. There is a clear need for 
research on the thoughts and actions that produce satisfying decision 
outcomes in "real life" decision situations. Knowledge of how these 
factors affect decision outcomes may help to improve career counseling 
and guidance practices by determining the personal skills that people 
need to make "good" career decisions. 

Krumboltz (1979) advanced an explanation of how interactions among 
genetic factors ^ environmental factors, and learning experiences result 
in a person's repertoire of "task approach skills." Task approach skills 
are cognitive and behavioral factors whi'ch represent the skills a person 
brings to a decision situation. They include variables such as work 
habits, mental sets, perceptual and thought processes, performance 
standards and values, problem orientations, and emotional responses. 

With regard to career decisions, Krumboltz (1979) suggested that 
there may be a set of task approach skills which would more specifically 
be called career decision-making skills. These would include skills in 
value clarifying, goal setting, predicting future events, generating 
alternatives, information seeking, estimating, reinterpreting past; events, 
eliminating and selecting alternatives, planning, and generalizing 
(Krumboltz & Baker, 1973). Task approach skills probably affect the out- 
comes of each specific task, problem or career decision. 

It seems evident that individual differences in task approach skills 
may affect the outcomes of decisions. Yet, there have been only scattered 
attempts to study how these kinds of cognitive and behavioral factors 
affect the career decision-making process. Of the research which does 
exist, studies have focused on variables generally labeled as cognitive 
styles and cognitive strategies. 
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Cognitive styles have been defined as distinctive modes of perceiv- 
ing, remembering, and thinking, or as particular ways of apprehending, 
storing, transforming, and utilizing information (Kogan, 1971). Cognitive 
styles represent consistencies in the -manner or form of cognition which 
is distinct from the specific content of cognition (Messick, 1976), 
Presumably, they act as cognitive heuristics which select, organize, 
and control the problem solving or decision-making strategies that people 
use in specific situations (Messick, 1972, 1973), Cognitive strategies 
have been defined as regularities in problem solving or decision-making 
behavior which are partly a function of conditions in particular decision 
situations (Kagan & Kogan, 1970; Messick, 1976). 

Cognitive Styles 

Bodden (1970) and Bodden and Klein (1972) found significant positive 
associations (r-.36; r*.30) between a measure of vocational cognitive 
complexity and appropriate vocational choice. Vocational cognitive com- 
plexity was defined as the number of occupational information dimensions 
that a person employed to make discriminations among 12 occupations. 
Subjects 1 ratings were scored for level of vocational complexity. A brief 
questionnaire was given to assess a subject's vocational choice. Appropri- 
ateness of vocational choice was defined as a match between a subject's 
vocational choice and the vocational choice specified for his/her person- 
ality type by Holland 1 s (1966) personality type-work environment classifica- 
tion system. Personality type was determined by an individual's responses 
to items on Holland's (1966) Vocational Preference Inventory. 

Bodden and Klein (1973) found students to be more cognitively complex 
in their thinking toward disliked rather than liked occupations. They 
interpreted this finding as a student's need to make finer discriminations 
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in relation to disliked occupations in order to avoid the negative con- 
sequences of a wrong choice. 

Streufert (1975) found that students who were initially rated 
high in conceptual level on Hunt's (1971) Paragraph Completion Test 
tended to be more advanced in their stage of decision-making at the 
end of a vocational decision-making course than students who were 
initially rated low in conceptual level. Stage of decision-making 
was based on Tiedeman's (1961) seven phase vocational decision-making 
model. Students who were rated high initially on Hunt's (1971) measure 
of conceptual level were also rated high on a measure of vocational con- 
ceptual level. Students who were rated low initially on Hunt's measure 
of conceptual level were also rated low on the measure of vocational con- 
ceptual level. 

Results of the previous series of studies suggested that to some 
extent part of making a "good" vocational choice may involve a person's 
ability to use a variety of informational constructs for making fine dis- 
criminations among occupations. The possession of certain cognitive 
constructs may play a part in the career decision-making process by 
orienting a person to categories of relevant information. However, 
career decisions vary in complexity, and just what cognitive constructs 
contribute to positive decision outcomes in specific "real life" decision 
situations remains to be investigated. 

Other researchers have studied the relationship of field dependent/ 
field independent cognitive styles to career choice factors. These styles 
represent perceptual- intellectual orientations along a global/analytical 
continuum. At the global extreme, represented as field dependence, per- 
ceptions are dominated by the most salient attributes of the surrounding 



field. At the anlytical extreme, represented by field independence, 
perceptions are relatively independent of the surrounding field, and the 
field independent person relies more on internal referents. These 
styles are believed to represent consistent modes of functioning across 
a wide range of career decision tasks (Goodenough, 1976; Witkin, 1976). 

Witkin (1976) reviewed a series of studies in which significant 
correlations were found between field dependence/field independence and 
vocational interests and preferences. A consistent finding was that 
field independent students tended to choose career areas where analytical 
skills predominated (e.g., physical and biological sciences), while field 
dependent students tended to prefer careers requiring involvement with 
people (e.g., social sciences and teaching). 

Similar findings occurred with regard to field dependence/independence 
and student choices of college major. Witkin, Moore, Oltman, Goodenough, 
Friedman, Owen, and Raskin (1977) conducted a longitudinal study to deter- 
mine the relationship between field dependence/independence and academic 
development. The sample consisted of 1422 students who were followed 
through college to the point at which they received a degree or dropped 
out of school. Field dependence/independence was assessed by the Group 
Embedded Figures Test (Witkin, Oltman, Raskin, & Karp, 1971). Students 
were divided into three categories according to their final majors. The 
categories were science, education, and a category of others majors, which 
were thought to have a lower association with either field dependence or 
field independence, than the science and education majors. Scores for 
these three groups of majors were compared for mean differences on field 
dependence/field independence. Significant differences (p .05) vere 
observed for (1) preliminary choice of major at college entry, (2) final 
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choice of major, and (3) graduate school field of specialization. For 
preliminary choice of major, Group Embedded Figures Test (GEFT) scores 
of field independence were highest for science majors and lowest for 
education majors among women, and higher for science majors than "other" 
majors among men. GEFT scores were highest for science majors and 
lowest for education majors when the data were analyzed for final choice 
of college major and graduate school field of specialization. 

Although studies have shown consistent relationships between field 
dependence/independence and differences on career related factors, the 
relationships have not been very strong. Studies have typically involved 
very large samples where even the frequently reported small mean differ- 
ences and low magnitude correlation coefficients have reached significance. 
The assessment of these styles has not been based on factors which 
represent differences in cognitive functioning in actual decision-making 
situations. For example, the fact that engineering majors tend to be 
more field independent than social science majors does not indicate how 
this style is represented in the actual decision process leading to the 
choice of major. 

Other researchers have attempted to study how differences in styles 
of thinking are related, to career decisions. Baumgardner and Rappoport 
(1973) investigated the relationship of analytical and intuitive thinking 
styles to student choice of college major. A 27-item questionnaire was 
administerad to 500 undergraduates representing the freshman through 
senior classes and various major areas of study. Analytical items 
represented thoughts that were based on objectively determined (and often 
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quantified) premises (e.g., "It seems like the best way to gain the 
financial success I want") , while intuitive items were based on 
global feelings and judgmeuts (e.g., "At a gut level this is the area 
I think I should be in"). The sample was broken down according to 
sex, class, and major area of study. 

A factor analysis of the questionnaire statements yielded two 
analytical factors (I and III) and two intuitive factors (II and IV). 
Each factor was composed of statements that were highly related in 
content. Factor I related to well-defined statistical information, 
expert opinion, and unambiguous subject matter. Factor III related 
to aptitude test scores, grades, counselor advice, and high school 
experiences. Factor II was characterized by global feelings and the 
importance of emotional satisfaction. Factor IV related to positive 
feelings and identification with faculty. The data analysis showed that 
the analytic-intuitive dimension was composed of highly consistent but 
not completely independent factors. 

Analysis of the questionnaire items showed that students' career 
thinking was not represented exclusively by rational processes. Many 
students showed little concern for objectively determined information 
and logical-rational premises. The data indicated that personalized 
goals and feelings became more integrated in student thinking as students 
progressed through school. Sophomores had significantly higher intuitive 
scores than freshmen. The intu||ive trend continued among "soft" majors 
(e.g., humanities and social science) across sophomore and senior years, 
but a shift back to more analytical thinking was noted in the junior and 
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senior years for "hard" majors (e.g., natural sciences, engineering, 
business). Female students in both "soft" and "hard" majors had 
slightly more intuitive scores than males in these majors. In general, 
the students' thinking styles seemed to reflect many of the character- 
istic demands of their chosen majors. 

Since Baumgardner and Rappoport studied thinking styles based on 
general differences in analytical and intuitive beliefs rather than 
analytical and intuitive thoughts directly related to how people made 
specific decisions, it is hard to deterrine whether analytical- 
intuitive thinking styles characterized the decision processes students 
used to choose their majors, or whether thinking styles were themselves 
the outcomes of experiences in the choice situation. Nevertheless, their 
study did suggest a cognitive dimension and a methodology for the develop- 
ment of future instruments to measure more directly how different styles 
of thought are represented in the ways that people make decisions. 

Baumgardner and Rappoport suggested that a more precise pattern of 
a person's thinking might be obtained by determining how the separate 
analytical and intuitive factors are differentially weighted and integrated. 
Their work implied that the kind of thinking a person engages in may 
depend upon a person's beliefs, individual goals, and the task demands 
of a specific choice situation. The work of Baumgardner and Rappoport 
lent support to investigations of decision processes within a multi- 
dimensional thinking framework. Studies along this line have related to 
decision-making strategies or decision styles. 
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Decision-Making Strategies 

Another cognitive approach for understanding how people make 
career decisions is to study the type of strategy the decider uses for 
arriving at his/her decision. Although this approach has not been 
studied extensively, several attempts have been made in this direction. 

Hilton, Baenninger, and Korn (1962) conducted a study to determiue 
the cognitive processes used in career decision-making. The study 
involved interviews with groups of undergraduate and graduate students 
over a period of seven months. The interviewers attempted to determine 
the cognitive strategies that students engaged in while making their 
career choices. Hilton et al. (1962) identified the following four 
types of decision-making strategies: 

1. Alteration of planning horizon . This strategy exists in two 
basic forms* Individuals may choose to increase their perspective on 
a decision by expanding the number of value considerations which may 
increase or decrease the number of available alternatives. People may 
also choose to shorten their planning horizons by narrowing and shorten- 
ing their scope of considerations, e.g., "worrying about the present 
and letting the f utu. e take care of itself." 

2. Alteration of requirements . People using this strategy create 
requirements to eliminate possible alternatives. The decider selects 
those alternatives which meet the requirements and discards the others. 

3. Selection by elimination . People using this strategy make their 
choices not by deciding which is the most attractive alternative, but 

by deciding what are the most unattractive alternatives. 
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4. Reformulation of alternatives . Hilton (Note 1) mentioned three 
ways that people can reformulate alternatives to facilitate the decision- 
making process. These methods include (a) the umbrella approach, where 
one alternative is broadened in scope or modified in such a way that it 
incorporates those alternatives that conflict with it; (b) choosing an 
uncommitting alternative, in which case the individual selects an alterna- 
tive which is short-term and does not commit him/her to a long-term course 
of action; (c) adopting a broad, vague plan in order to resolve the 
dissonance which may occur when the realities of the environment conflict 
with a person's specific detailed plans and/or self-perceptions. 

The strategies described above were those most commonly observed in 
the interviews conducted by Hilton, et al. (1962) and do not exhaust the 
logical possibilities for decision-making strategies. ^ 

Field (1964) interviewed adolescent subjects and found five strategy 
approaches to career decision-making. One group of subjects established 
specific occupational goals early in life and made their educational 
decisions based on these goals. A second strategy group included people 
who expressed a desire for a general vocational area but were less 
specific about their desired occupation than the people in the first 
group. A third strategy group consisted of those people who were acting 
for the moment but with a vague goal in mind. A fourth group of people 
made their decisions based on only one factor which was usually the 
avoidance of something they believed to be unpleasant (e.g., manual 
labor) . The fifth strategy group included students who were not making 
plans at all. These students had a fatalistic attitude and were letting 
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the future take care of itself. 

Roe and Baruch (1964) interviewed subjects between the ages of 30 
and SO who had recently experienced occupational change and/or retrain- 
ing. Their subjects seldom mentioned rational decision-making processes. 
Instead, they generally explained their career decisions as outcomes 
of fate, chance, and external influences in their lives: 

Silber, Coelho, Murphy, Hamburg, Pearlin, and Rosenberg (1961) 
interviewed fifteen high school seniors who were judged to be competent 
students. Silber, et al. (1961) analyzed the interview records and found 
that the students relied on sound rational decision-making behavior when 
they had to decide which colleges to attend. 

Dinklage (1968) conducted a study to describe and classify the 
different types of strategies that adolescents used to make decisions. 
Eleventh grade students from three different schools were interviewed 
about their thoughts and approaches to educational, vocational, and 
personal decisions. Based on transcripts of the interviews, Dinklage 
developed eight decision strategy groups: (1) Impulsive - a decision 
process based on impulse where the decider took the first available 
alternative; (2) Fatalistic - a strategy where the decider recognizes 
that a decision needs to be made but leaves the decision up to fate 
because of the belief that his/her actions do not make a bit of 
difference; (3) Compliant - the decider complies with someone else f s 
plan for him/her rather than making his/her own decision; (4) Delaying - 
the strategy used by an individual who recognizes a problem but decides 
to delay making the decision until a later time; (5) Agonizing - a 
strategy which describes deciders who spend much time and thought in 
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gathering data and and analyzing alternatives only to be overwhelmed 
by the data which they have accumulated; (6) Planning - a rational 
strategy in which the decider has chosen some method (s) or alternative 
for carrying out a decision so that the outcome will be satisfying: 
(7) Intuitive - a strategy in which the decider makes a decision based 
on soma internal organization which s/he cannot verbalize but where 
the decision "feels right"; (8) Paralysis - the strategy used by a 
person who accepts the responsibility for the decision„but is unable to 
do much about it, ie., the person believes that something can be ^one 
but feels helpless and unsure about how to proceed. 

The results showed that about one-fourth of all reported decisions 
were being made by $ planning (rational) strategy. Impulsive and compliant 
strategies each accounted for 18% of the total number of decisions. 
Approximately 11% fell into the delaying group and another 10% went into 
the fatalistic category. Agonizing, intuitive, and paralytic approaches 
were each used about 5% to 6% of the time. About 1/3 of the students did 
not have a preferred strategy (the same strategy used on all 6r two out 
of three of the decisions). This proportion held up regardless of school 
or sex differences. 

Harren (1976) developed an instrument to help college students assess 
their degree of progress in making career decisions. The Assessment of 
Career Decision-Making (ACDM-B) contained four sections. Three sections 
consisted of items which represented the decision stages of Exploration, 
Crystallization, Choice, Clarification, Induction, Reformation, and 
Integration which were defined by Tiedeman and O'Hara (1963). Specific 
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stages were assessed in relation to three decision tasks (How I feel 
about being in college; What I want to study; Where I am heading after 
college). A fourth section consisted of 21 items designed to measure 
the Planning f Intuitive, and Dependent decision styles defined by 
Dinklage (1968). Subjects were asked about their decisions to go to 
college. 

The ACDM-B also contained questions which asked students to rate on 
scales of 1 (low) to 9 (high) how satisfied they were at this college, 
how certain they were with their tentative choice of major, how satisfied 
they were with their tentative choice of major, how certain they were with 
their tentative choice of an occupation, and how satisfied they were with 
their tentative choice of an occupation. The ACDM-B was administered to 
284 undergraduate students representing freshman through senior class 
levels. 

The main findings indicated that (1) the decision styles were not 
associated significantly with any of the ratings of satisfaction or 
certainty, (2) the Planning style was associated most positively with 
the advanced stages of decision-making while the Intuitive style was associ 
ated most positively with the early stages of decision-making, and the v 
Dependent style was not associated consistently with the early or the 
advanced stages, (3) the majority of students tended to use a Planning 
style, (4) the percentage of students classified as Planning increased 
from freshman to senior class levels, while the percentage of students 
classified as Intuitive and Dependent decreased, (5) the relationships 
among the decision-styles, were low except for a moderate positive associ- 
ation between the dependent and intuitive styles. Harren also reported 
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that an analysis of his data showed no significant differences between 
men and women for any of the ACDM-B variables. 

Barren' s ACDM-B seems to have reasonable face validity as a method 
for studying the relationships between decision styles and other career 
decision variables. In spite of its utility as a model, there appeared 
to be some major problems with the design of the ACDM-B . Several of the 
Planning style items did not refer to how a student decided to go to 
college. Instead, they seemed to represent decisions which occurred after 
students had already made their decisions to attend college (e.g., "I 
chose my electives in high school on the basis of what would help me most 
in college."). While a key component of the Planning style is the ability 
to think about the consequences of earlier decisions for later decisions 
(Barren, 1976), the Planning style did not contain items which referred 
directly to considerations that people thought about at the time they were 
deciding to go to college. Although some Planning style items did refer 
to rational actions, there were not enough items to represent a logical 
and systematic approach to decision-making. The lack of clearly defined 
decision processes to which the Planning style items refer makes it 
unclear what Harren meant by the terms "deliberate" and "logical". The 
problems discussed above detract significantly from the theoretical 
strength of the Planning style construct. 

Another problem is that the ACDM-B did not assess decision styles 
in the same decision situations in which it assessed decision stages and 
the ratings of decision satisfaction and decision certainty. Even the 
college satisfaction rating referred to satisfaction with a student's 
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choice of his/her college (e.g., "How satisfied are you at this college?") 
rather than how satisfied students were with their choices to go to 
college. It seems reasonable to assume that the degree to which people 
use different decision styles and their ratings of decision satisfaction 
and certainty may vary across decision situations. A style of decision- 
making associated most positively with decision satisfaction and certainty 
for one decision may not be the same style associated most positively with 
these ratings for a different decision. Associations among measures of 
decision styles, decision stages, ratings of satisfaction and certainty 
obtained in relation to the same decisions would provide a more valid 
picture of the variables which tend to be related most positively anH 
negatively for certain kinds of decisions. Regardless of the design 
problems in the ACDM-B, it did serve as a model for the construction of 
other instruments to assess the relationship of decision styles to other 
decision variables. 

Lunneborg (1978) developed a 120-item questionnaire to assess the 
Planning, Intuitive, and Dependent decision styles. Harren's (1976) 
descriptions of these styles were U3ed as a guide for item construction 
although Lunneborg 1 s items referred to general attitudinai preferences 
for these decision styles rather than to differences in how people made 
specific career decisions. In three different studies the decision- 
making questionnaire was administered to a sample of high school students 
and two samples of college students. 

In addition to the questionnaire the first sample. of college students 
was given two other instruments. The firs; instrument was Harren's ACDM-B 
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to assess progress in the decision stages which corresponded to the 
tentative choice of major and tentative choice of an occupation. 
Students also rated their certainty and satisfaction with their tentative 
choices of major and occupation. The second instrument was the 
Vocational Rating Scales (VRS) (Barrett & Tinsley, 1977), a measure of 
vocational self-concept. 

Lunneborg found low but significant positive correlation coefficients 
(1) between the Planning style and the VRS measure of self-concept, (2) 
between the Planning style and the decision stages of choice and clarifi- 
cation, and (3) between the Dependent style and the ACDM-B decision stages 
of Exploration, Crystalli -tion, and Clarification. She also found low 
but significant negative correlation coefficients (1) between the Dependent 
style and the VRS measure of self-concept, and (2) between the Dependent 
style and the ACDM-B choice stage of decision-making. 

ct second sample of college students were administered a revised 
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version of the decision-making questionnaire. Changes were made in the 

format of certain items so they would be appropriate for students of 

various age groups. Students also filled out Super's (1970) Work Values 

Inventory and the ACDM-B ratings of decision certainty and satisfaction 

for the choice of college, tentative choice of major, and tentative, choice 

of an occupation. 

The major findings indicated that (1) the Planning F'yle w&s positively 
related to all five ratings of certainty and satisfaction; (2) the; 
Dependent style was negativ ^ related to all five ratings of certainty 
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and satisfaction; (3) the Intuitive stjrle showed no significant positive 
or negative associations with any of the five ratings of certainty and 
satisfaction; (4) the Planning style was positively associated with 
Super's (1970) work values of management, security, and prestige; (5) the 
Intuitive style showed significant nega ive associations with the work 
values of management and achievement; (6) the Dependent style showed 
significant negative associations with the work values of creativity, 
management, independence, and intellectual stimulation. 

The high school sample was given the revised version of the decision- 
making questionnaire. Students also took the VRS measure of self-concept, 
the ACDM-B scales to assess progress in the decision stages related to 
tentative choice of major and tentative choice of an occupation, and 
the ACDM-' things of decision certainty and satisfaction. 

In -gh school sample the Planning style showed low but positive 

associations with the VRS measure of self-concept and with the ACDM-B 
choice stage of decision-making. The Dependent style showed a moderate 
negative association with the ACDM-B choice stage. The Intuitive style 
showed very low positive associations with the VRS measure of self-concept 
and the ACDM-B choice stage of decision-making. 

Lunneborg concluded from her three studies that Planning was the only 
decision style which should be encouraged as a method for making career 
decisions. She also concluded that the Intuitive style did not hold much 
promise as an .effective way of making decisions and that the Dependent 
style should be discouraged. However, her conclusions seem overstated 
for the following reason. Lunneborg f s data did not show the relationships 
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between decision styles which people used to make career decisions and 
the outcomes of those decisions. Her decision styles were based on items 
which represented how people would prefer to perform when making decisions, 
and not how they did perform when they made decisions. General preferences 
do not represent specific decision processes which people used to make 
career decisions. Conclusions about which decision style is most effective 
for various career decisions cannot be determined from Lunnebprg's data. 
Conclusions about the relationship of decision styles to various outcome 
criteria would be more valid if both styles and outcome criteria were 
assessed in relation to the same decision situations. Comparison among 
decision situations would show which style of decision-making was associ- 
ated most positively and most negatively with various outcome criteria for 
different career decisions. 

In summary, studies in the present survey represented attempts to 
show how various cognitive factors influenced the career decision-making 
process. While researchers shared a common assumption that people do 
make decisions, their studies did not relate decision styles and actions 
in specific situations to the outcomes of. those same decision situations. 
Theoretically, it would have been more meaningful if researchers had 
shown how their cognitive factors were represented, in specific decision 
processes (e.g., thoughts, actions, images, heuristics). Associations 
between specific processes and various outcome criteria (e.g., decision 
satisfaction), would begin to shed some light on what people do to make 

"good" career decisions. 

The current correlational study was designed to address two major 
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questions: (1) Which specific kind(s) of decision-making behaviors are 
most highly associated with self-reported outcome satisfaction in 
different decision situations? (2) To what extent do people tend to show 
consistency in decision-making behavior across different decision 
situations? 

. Specifically, the study investigated the following questions and 
hypotheses: 

1. Which styles of decision-making behaviors are associated most 
highly with ratings of decision outcome satisfaction, decision 
Importance, and decision confidence in each decision situation?^" 

1.1 Hypothesis; The Rational decision-making style will be 

associated most positively with ratings of immediate decision 

2 

satisfaction in each of the five decision situations. 

1.2 Hypothe sis? The Rational decision-making style will be assoc- 
iated most positively with ratings of current (delayed) 
decision satisfaction in each of the five decision situations. 

1.3 Hypothesis : The Rational decision-making style will be assoc- 
iated most positively with ratings of decision importance in 
each of the five decision situations. \ 

1.4 Hypothesis : The Rational style will be associated most posi- 
tively with ratings of decision confidence in each of the five 
decision situations. 

^The styles of decision-making.^re^def ined in chapter 2, subsection 
instrumentation. 

Statement's ~in the text which refer to more or most positive and more or 
^^most' negative correlation coefficients, mean coefficients which are the 
highest positive or negative correlation. 
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2. How consistent are people in their decision-making behavior across 
decision situations? 

2.1 Hypothesis : Correlation coefficients between the career 
related decisions will be more positive than the 
correlation coefficients between the career-related 
and non career-related decisions for each style of 
decision-making behavior. 

3. In each decision situation, will subjects who rate their deci- 
sions as being highly important investigate more information 
than subjects who rate their decisions as being lower in 
importance? 

3.1 Hypothesis ; Subjects who rate their decisions as higher 
in importance will have investigated more information than 
' subjects who rate their decisions as lower in importance. 

4. In each decision situation, will subjects who were highly con- 
fident in the correctness of their decisions investigate more 
information than subjects who were less confident? 

4.1 Hypothesis ; Subjects who were more highly confident in 
the correctness of their decisions will have investigated 
more sources of information than subjects who were less 
confident. 

5. In each decisions situation, will subjects who were highly 
satisfied with their decision outcomes investigate more informa- 
tion than subjects who were less satisfied? 
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5.1 Hypothesis : Subjects who were highly satisfied 
(Immediate decision satisfaction) with their decisions 
will have investigated more sources of information than 
subjects who were less satisfied. 

5.2 Hypothesis : Subjects who were more highly satisfied 
(current or delayed decision satisfaction) with their 
decisions will have investigated more sources of informa- 
tion than subjects who were less satisfied. 

6. What is the relationship between sex of subjects and decision 
style? 

6.1 Hypothesis : There will be no difference in mean decision 
style scale scores between males and females in each of the 
five decision situations. 

7. What is the relationship of age to decision-making style? 
7.1 Hypothesis : There will be no difference in mean decision 

style scale scores between subjects of each age category 
in each decision situation. 

8. What are the relationships among the scales of decision 
Importance, decision confidence, immediate decision satisfaction, 
and current (delayed) decision satisfaction? 

8.1 Hypothesis : There will be a positive correlation between 

(1) decision importance and decision confidence, (2) decision 
. confidence and immediate outcome satisfaction, and (3) immediate 
and current (delayed) outcome satisfaction in each of the five 
decision situations. 

' C5 
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Chapter 2A 
Method 

Instrumentation 

A Decision-Making Questionnaire (DMQ, Appendix A) was developed to 
measure actions and thoughts that people used to make five different 
decisions. Three decisions were career related (choosing a college, 
choosing an elective class, and choosing a job) and two decisions were 
not career related (choosing a movie, and choosing an expensive purchase). 
The DMQ was designed to measure actions and thoughts which represented 
the following five styles of decision-making: 

1. Rational Style . The Rational style consisted of a systematic 
method of logical steps for making a decision. The steps included 

(1) Define the Problem, (2) Establish an Action Plan, (3) Clarify Values, 
(4) Identify Alternatives, (5) Discover Probable Outcomes, (6) Eliminate 
Alternatives Systematically. They were adapted from a decision-making 
model conceived originally in a College Board project described by 
Krumboltz & Hamel (1977). 

2. Intuitive Style . People using an Intuitive style based their 
decisions on a "gut feeling", a sense of "rightness", an image or a 
general impression about the decision which was often difficult to 
explain. 

3. Dependent Style . People using a Dependent style based their 
decisions on what other people wete doing, what they perceived were bther 
people's expectations, or what someone told them was the right thing to 
do. 
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4. Impulsive Style . People using an Impulsive style took the 
first available alternative without thinking much about it. 

5. Fatalistic Style . People using a fatalistic style accepted 
whatever "reasonable" alternative chance events produced. They based 
their decisions on a belief that they really had little control over 
decision outcomes so they left their decisions up to fate. 

Decision-making style was a term used to denote a specific kind of 
-decision-making behavior. The intent of the study was not to classify 
subjects according to one style only but to represent the degrees to 
which subjects as a group used each of the five kinds of decision-making 
behavior in five different decision situations. 

In each decision situation subjects were asked to rate on a ten 
point scale (1) the importance of each decision, (2) their confidence 
in the correctness of their decisions prior to experiencing the outcomes, 

(3) their decision satisfaction soon after their decisions were made, 

(4) their current or delayed decision satisfaction at the time they were 
taking the questionnaire. 

Subjects 

The sample consisted of 255 subjects, 85 men and 169 women. Subjects 
were enrolled in career guidance classes at three community colleges, 
De Anza and Foothill Colleges in Northern California, and Moorpark College 
in Southern California. One hu .id thirty-six subjects were 21-25 years 
of age, 20 subjects wers aars of age, and 66 subjects were 31 years 

of age or older. One subject did not indicate sex or age. Subjects varied 
in terms of their academic and occupational backgrounds. 

Subjects were selected according to the following procedures. Initial 
commitments to participate in the study were obtained from guidance personnel 
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at the three colleges in December, 1975. At Moorpark College, contacts by 
phone and mail were made to the Dean of Student Personnel in September, 1977. 
Coordination involved determining which classes would be involved in the 
study and setting a schedule with each teacher for administering the DMQ. 
Seven career guidance classes participated in the study during October, 1977. 
At De Anza College, coordination was provided by a guidance counselor. A 
presentation of the study was given to the guidance staff prior to obtaining 
their final conanitments to participate in the study. Seven career guidance 
classes participated in the study during November, 1977. A schedule for 
administering the DMQ was set with each teacher. At Foothill College, 
coordination was provided by a guidance counselor who helped select classes 
and set up a schedule for administering the DMQ. Six career guidance 
classes participated in the study. In two classes students were required 
to participate, but four of the teachers announced to their students that 
participation in the study was voluntary* Therefore, the number of subjects 
from Foothill was smaller than the number which had been expected. 

Derivation of Item Scores and Style Scores 

Individual item scores of the DMQ had values of one or two. One 
represented a "yes" response and two represented a "no" response. Items 
consisting of two or three parts (e*g., I thought..; I described to 
someone..; I wrote...) were given scores according to the rules in 
Table 1. 
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Table 1 

Rules for Assigning a Score to the Two and Three Part Composite 
Items, Based on 9 Possible Composites of Two Part Items and 
Twenty-Seven Possible Composites of Three Part Items for ,f Yes M 
Responses, "No" Responses, and Missing Data 



Scoring Rules 

Two Part Composite Items 

I. If both parts CI thought, I discussed,.} have missing values, assign the 
composite item a score of 1.5. 

II. If Part 1 (I thought,..) has a missing value but Part 2 (I discussed...) 
has a value, assign Part 1 the same value as Part 2. 

III. If Part 1 CI thought...) has a value but Part 2 CI discussed...) has a 
missing value, score Part 2 as a "No" response. 

IV. If Part 1 CI thought...) and Part 2 CI discussed...) do not have missing 
values, the composite item score is the average of the Part 1 and Part 2 
scores. 

Three Part Composite Items 

I. If all 3 parts CI thought..; I discussed..; I wrote..) having missing 
values, assign the composite item a score of 1.5. 

II. If Part 1 CI thought-.) has a missing value and Part 2 (I discussed..) 

or Part 3 CI wrote..) also has a missing value, assign Part 1 CI thought..) 
the value of the Part (lor2) which is not missing, and score Part 2 or 3 
which is missing as a "No 11 response. 

Ill If Part 1 (I thought..) has a value but Part 2 (I described..) or Part 3 
(I wrote ..) have missing values, score Part 2 or Part 3 as "No" responses. 

IV. If Part 1 (I thought..) has a missing value but Part 2 (I described..) 

and Part 3 (I wrote..) have the same value, give Part 1 (I thought ..) the 
same value as Parts 2 and 3 • 

V. If Part 1 (I thought..) has a missing value but Part 2 I described..) and 
Part 3 (I wrote..) have different values, score Part 1 (I thought.-) as 
a "Yes" response. 

VI. If Part 1 (I thought..), Part 2 CI discussed..), and Part 3 (I wrote..) 
do not have missing values, the composite item score is the average of 
the scorer for Parts 1, 2, and 3. 



Possible Composite Items 

Part 1 Pert 2 Part 3 

Yes Yes 
Yes No 
Yes Missing 
No Yes 
No No 
No Missing 
Missing Yes 
Missing No 
Missing Missing 
Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes Missing 
Yes No Yes 
Yes No No 
Yes No Missing 
Yes Missing Yes 
Yes Missing No 
Yes Missing Missing 
No Yes Year- 
No Yes No 
No Yes Missing 
No No Yes 
No No No 
No No Missing 
No Missing Yes 
No Missing No 
No Missing Missing 
Missing Yes Yes 
Missing Yes No 
Missing Yes Missing 
Missing No Yes 
Missing No No 
Missing No Missing 
Missing Missing Yes 
Missing Missing No 
Missing Missing Missing 



Score 



1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

1.33 

1.33 

1,33 

1.67 

1.67 

1.33 

1.67 

1.67 

1.33 

1.67 

1.67 

1.67 

2.00 

2.00 

1.67 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

2.00 

2.00 

1.33 

2.00 

1.50 
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The scoring rules were devised to accomplish three purposes. 
First, to serve as a method for scoring the 36 possible combinations of two 
and three part items based on yes responses, no responses, and missing 
data. Second, to increase . variance by making the multiple part items more 
continuous. Third, to minimize the number of cases which might be thrown 
out completely from all analyses by the default options of the computer 
programs due to missing data for some cases. 

The Intuitive, Impulsive, Fatalistic, and Dependent style raw scores 
ranged in value from one to six in each decision situation. The Rational 
style raw scores varied in range across decision situations; one to twenty- 
eight in the job decision, one to twenty in the movie decision, one to 
twenty-six in the college decision, one to twenty-six in the purchase 
decision, and one to thirty-four in the class decision. Scores for 
each composite decision style were based on an average of the individual 
item scores which represented that style. The averaged scores placed each 
decision style on the same scale, with a minimum value of one and a 
maximum value of two. Table 2 in chapter 3 gives the means and standard 
deviations of each decision style in each decision situation for males 
and females. 

Rating scores for decision importance, decision confidence, immediate 
decision satisfaction, and current (delayed) decision satisfaction ranged 
in value between zero 'and ten. Zero represented considering the decision 
as not very important, or not being confident, or not being satisfied at 
all. Ten was very important, or very confident, or very satisfied. 
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Field Testing the Decision-Making Questionnaire 

During the summer of 1977, a first edition DMQ was submitted to 
a panel of six judges. Each judge classified the 126 items independently 
into one of the following categories: The six steps of the Rational 
decision style, or the Intuitive, Impulsive, Dependent, and Fatalistic 
decision styles. Percentage of agreement scores were calculated among 
the judges for each item. In most cases all six judges responded to the 
items, but for some items only five judges responded. Seventy-seven 
DMQ items were classified with 100% agreement with the author 1 s intended 
category, 27 items with 83% agreement scores, 13 items with 67% agreement 
scores, four items with 53% agreement scores, three items with 50% agree- 
ment scores, and two items with 40% agreement scores. Percentage of 
agreement scores less than or equal to 67% were for Rational style items 
where there was disagreement among judges as to which steps these items 
represented best. These items were rewritten so they would indicate 
more clearly and concretely the Rational style substep they were supposed 
to represent. 

The first edition DMQ was administered to two community college career 
guidance classes in the "summer of 1977. Frequencies of yes and no responses 
were calculated for the individual items. Changes were made in the format 
and phrasing of items that differed substantially from a 50% yes* 50% no 
split. The item changes represented an attempt to increase variance for 
these items. It was also done to maximize as much as possible the phi 
correlation coefficients among the individual DMQ item scores and the point- 
biserial correlation coefficients between the DMQ item scores and the 
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four rating scale scores. 

Construct Validation of the Decision Style Items 

In the present study a factor analysis (varimax rotation) was per- 
formed on the individual item scores in each of the five decision situations 
prior to any data analyses involving the composite decision styles. 'Factor 
analytic procedures were used only as a method for grouping clusters of 
items and were not used to generate factor scores for subsequent analyses. 
They were used to determine how well the factor structures in each decision 
situation corresponded to the original six steps of the Rational style, 
and to the four categories of -the Intuitive, Impulsive, Fatalistic, and 
Dependent styles. A sample of 255 subjects provided over eight times as 
many subjects as variables. A sample of this size seemed sufficient to 
provide stable groupings in each decision situation. Some of the DMQ items 
were dichouomous so the splits on these items were studied to determine 
whether certain correlation coefficients were greatly underestimated. 
Most items with extreme splits (yes or no responses less than or equal to 
10% or greater than or equal to 90%) occurred for Rational style items 
with the item stem I wrote... (see Appendix A, Decision-Making Questionnaire 
for the frequencies of yes and no responses for each item). The positive 
phi coefficient between two dichotcmous variables is restricted by the 
extent to which the percentage of yes responses on one variable is differ- 
ent from the percentage of persons marking yes on the other variable. The 
ceiling on negative phi coefficients is proportional to the extent to 
which the yes value on one item is different from the no value on another 
item and vice versa (Nunnally, 1978). 
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However, since the dichotomous items on the DMQ were not dichotomous 
representations of continuous variables, the phi coefficients did 
represent the relative relationships among the self-reported thoughts 
and actions that people used to make decisions. 

Results of the factor analyses (Appendix A^) supported the five 
apriori categories of decision style in each of the five decision 
situations. In some decision situations items from different styles 
were no* totally independent of each other but the degrees of association 
we're generally low. However, the six substep categories of the Rational 
style were not preserved. Instead, two or three main Rational Style 
factors emerged in each decision situation. For example, in the college 
decision situation the first Rational factor consisted of items which 
referred to Define the problem, Clarify Values, and planning to make 
the decision. A second Rational factor was comprised of items which, 
represented Identify Alternatives, gathering information about the 
alternatives and Eliminate Alternatives Systematically based on a 
comparison of the obtained information. In general, the results of the 
factor analyses showed that items of ?ach style had loadings on particular 
factors which were substantially higher than items of the other four 
decision styles. The results tended to support the construct validity 
of the five decision style categories in each. decision situation. 

Procedures 

A schedule for administration of the DMQ was a .anged with each 
instructor at each college. The subjects were told Lhat we were studying 
the ways that people made decisions and the DMQ would ask them about how 

» 
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they made five previous decisions. Subjects were also given a standardized 
set of instructions which read as follows: "On the following pages you 
will find questions about five decisions you have made. You will be 
asked to recall what you did, said, or thought before and after making 
these decisions. Answer frankly as best you can. Do not skip any 
questions." The subjects were given up to two hours to conrplete the 
questionnaire although the majority of subjects completed it within 
twenty to forty-five minutes. 

After each administration of the questionnaire, the data were 
checked for errors and labeled according to college, instructor, date 
of administration, and research assistant. 
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Chapter 3 A 
Results 

Relation of Decision Style to Decision Satisfaction, 
Importance and Confidence 

Research question 1 concerned the styleGO of decision-making which 
were associated most highly with subjects' ^lf^reports of (1) immediate 
decision satisfaction, (2) current (delayed) decision satisfaction, (3) 
decision importance, and (4)^d£cision confidence. Associations between 
the five decision styles and the above ratings were studied for three 
career-related decisions (choosing a j 0 b, college, and elective class) 
and two decisions which were not career-related (choosing a movie and a 
major purchase) • It was hypothesized that the Rational decision style 
would be associated most positively with racings of immediate decision 
satisfaction, with ratings of current (delayed) decision satisfaction, 
with ratings of decision importance, and with ratings of decision confi- 
dence in each of five decision situations (Hypotheses 1.1 to 1.4). 
Table 2 shows the Pearson Product-Moment correlation coefficients between 
the above four ratings and the Rational, Intuitive, Impulsive, Fatalistic, 
and Dependent decision style scores for males and females in each decision 
situation. Correlation coefficients between the rating scale scores and 
the decision style scores were often equivalent in magnitude for males 
and females. However, because the number of males were smaller than the 
number of females, the coefficients for males were less often statistically 
significant. The following sections summarize the most significant corre- 
lations. The numbers in parentheses are the correlation coefficients which 
were obtained. 
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Table 2 

Pearson Correlation Coefficients Among tbe Decision Style Scores, the Information 
Search Scores, and the Scale Scores of.- Importance, Confidence, Immediate Sstlsfsction,' 
and Current Satlaf action for Males and 1 ' Females in Each Decision Situation, 
(correlatlone for males above the diagonal) 
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Immediate Decision Satisfaction 

For males, the obtained correlation coefficients supported 
the hypothesised relationship between the Rational decision style 
scores and the ratings of immediate decision satisfaction (Hypothesis 1.1) in 
the college decision (.32) only. For females, the Rational style corre- 
lated positively with immediate decision satisfaction in the college 
decision (.22), but the Intuitive style correlated most positively with 
immediate decision satisfaction for that decision (.23).. However, the 
magnitude of the coefficients for the Rational and Intuitive styles 
were almost equivalent. 

The Intuitive style correlated most positively with immediate decision 
satisfaction in the movie decision (.28) for males, and in the job (.40), 
movie (.34), and college (.23) decision situations for females. 

The Impulsive style correlated most negatively with the ratings of 
immediate decision satisfaction in the movie (-.38) and college (-.30) 
decisions for males, and in the job (-.26), movie (-.32) and purchase 
(-.25) decisions for females. 

The Fatalistic style correlated negatively with immediate decision 
satisfaction in the movie (-.34) decision for males, but the magnitude of 
the coefficient was slightly less than the correlation coefficient between 
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the Impulsive style and Immediate decision satisfaction (-.38). The 
Fatalistic style correlated most negatively with immediate decision 
satisfaction in the class decision for females (-.32). 

The Dependent style correlated most negatively with immediate deci- 
sion satisfaction in the college decision (-.30) for females. The Depen- 
dent style showed a significant negative correlation with immediate deci- 
sion satisfaction in the purchase decision (-.24) for females; the magni- 
tude of the coefficient was almost equivalent to the coefficient which 
occurred between the Impulsive style and immediate decision satisfaction 
(-.25). The Dependent style did not correlate significantly positively 
or negatively with immediate decision satisfaction in any decision situa- 
tion for males. 

Current (Delayed) Decision Satisfaction 

For males and females, the obtained correlation coefficients did not 
support the hypothesized relationship between the Rational style scores 
and the ratings of current decision satisfaction in any of the five deci- 
sion situations (Hypothesis 1.2). The Rational style did not correlate 
significantly positively or negatively with the ratings of current decision 
satisfaction in the Job (.02), college (.21), class (.05), purchase (.05), 
or movie (.10) decisions for males, or in the job (.09), college (.10), 
class (.16), purchase (.13), or movie (.15) decisions for females. 

The Intuitive style showed the most positive and significant correla- 
tion coefficients with current decision satisfaction in the Job (.26) and 
movie (.24) decision situations for females. 
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The Intuitive style showed the most positive and significant corre- 
lation coefficients with current decision satisfaction in the job (.34) 
and movie (.35) decision situations for females. 

The Impulsive style correlated most negatively with curre**r. decision 
satisfaction in the movie (-.34), college (-.29), and purchase (~ 3s) 
decision situations for males, and in the job (-.21) and movie. f-.i4) 
decisions for females. A significant negative correlation coefficient 
occurred between the Impulsive style and the ratings of current decision 
satisfaction in the class decision (-.23) for females, but the coefficients 
was less negative than the coefficient (-.30) which occurred between the 
Fatalistic style and the ratings of current decision satisfaction. 

Significant negative correlation coefficients occurred between the 
Fatalistic style scores and ratings of current decision satisfaction in 
the movie decision (-.30) for males, and in the class decision (-.30) for 
females; the Fatalistic style correlated most negatively with current 
decision satisfaction in the class decision for females. 

The Dependent style was not associated significantly with current 
decision satisfaction in any decision situation for males. The Dependent 
style correlated most negatively with current decision satisfaction in the 
college decision (-.23) for females. 

Decision Importance 

The coefficients supported the hypothesized relationship between the 
Rational style scores and the ratings of decision importance in some deci- 
sion situations only (Hypothesis 1.3). The Rational style correlated most 
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positively with decision importance in the college (.39) and class deci- 
sions (.28) for males, and in the college (.27), purchase (.32), and 
class (.20) decisions for females. 

The Intuitive style had the most positive correlation with decision 
importance in the movie decision for males (.33) and females (.28). A 
significant positive coefficient occurred between the Intuitive style 
and decision importance in the college decision (.22) for females, but 
the coefficient was less positive than the coefficient for the Rational 
^tyle (.27). 

The Impulsive style correlated most negatively with decision impor- 
tance in the college (-.29) and class (-.28) decisions for males. While 
a significant negative correlation occurred between the Impulsive style 
and decision importance in the movie decision (-.28) for males, the 
Fatalistic style was associated most negatively with decision importance 
for that decision (-.30). The Fatalistic style did not correlate posi- 
tively or negatively with decision importance to any significant degree in 
any of the five decision situations for females. 

The Dependent style correlated most negatively with decision impor- 
tance in the college (-.28) and class (-.23) decision situations for 
females. The Dependent style did not correlate significantly with decision 
importance in any decision situation for males. 

Decision Confidence 

The hypothesized relationship between the Rational style and the 
ratings of decision confidence was supported in some situations only 
(Hypothesis 1.4). The National style correlated most positively with 



decision confidence in the class decision for males (.28) and 
females (.24). A significant positive correlation coefficient occurred 
between the Rational style and decision confidence in the college 
decision (.24) for females, but it was less positive than the coefficient 
between decision confidence and the Intuitive style (.26). 

The Intuitive style showed the most significant positive correla- 
tions with decision confidence in the Job (.31) and movie (.40) decisions 
for males and in the job (.27), movie (.46), and college (.26) decisions 
for females. A significant positive correlation occurred between the 
Intuitive style and decision confidence in the class decision (.23) for 
females, but it was slightly less positive than the correlation coef- 
ficient between decision confidence and the Rational style (.24). 

The Impulsive style correlated most negatively with decision con- 
fidence in the movie decision (-.37) for males and in the job (-.19) and 
movie (-.24) decision situations for females. Significant negative corre- 
lation coefficients also occurred between the Impulsive style and decision 
confidence in the college (-.30) and class (-.22) decisions for females. 
HoWever, in the college decision the magnitude of the correlation coeffi- 
cient was less negative than the coefficient between decision confidence 
and the Dependent (-.33) style. In the class decision for females, the 
correlation coefficients between decision confidence and the Impulsive 
style, and decision confidence and the Fatalistic style were equivalent 
in magnitude (-.22). For males, a significant negative association 
occurred between the Fatalistic style and decision confidence in the movie 
decision (-.32), but the magnitude of the correlation coefficient was less 
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negative than the coefficient between the ratings of decision confidence 
and the Impulsive style C-.37). Significant negative associations occurr- 
ed between the Fatalistic style and decision confidence in the movie (-.23) 
and class (-.22) decision situations for females. The Dependent style 
correlated most negatively with decision confidence in the college (.-.33) 
and purchase (-.18) decisions for females. The Dependent style showed 
only negligible correlations with decision confidence for males in all 

five decision situations. 

To summarize briefly, the correlation coefficients in Table 2 shewed 
that the Rational and Intuitive styles were the only styles which corre- 
lated positively with the two ratings of decision satisfaction, the ratings 
of decision importance, and the ratings of decision confidence for males 
and females in all five decision situations. The Impulsive, Fatalistic, 
and Dependent styles were the only styles to show significant negative 
correlations with the above four ratings for males and females in all 
five decision situations. 

Relation of Individual Thoughts and Actions to Decision 
Satisfaction, Importance, and Confidence 
Another set of point-biserial correlation coefficients was computed 
to determine which specific thoughts and actions were associated most 
positively and negatively with the ratings of (1) immediate decision satis- 
faction, (2) current (delayed) decision satisfaction, (3) decision impor- 
tance, and (4) decision confidence for males and females in all five 
decision situations. Table 3 shows the Point-biserial correlation coeffi- 
cients between the above four ratings and the individual DMQ item scores 
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for males and females in each decision situation^/^ 

The following paragraphs summarize in order the thought 3 and actions 
which correlated most positively to the least positively and most negative- 
ly to the least negatively .with each of the ratings for males and females 
in each decision situation. Numbers in parentheses which follow indivi- 
dual items denote the DMQ variable number. Correlation coefficients equal 
to or above .15 and equal to or below -.15 were used to define those items 
which correlated most positively and most negatively with each of the 
above ratings. These cut-off points were selected because they decreased 
the total number of correlation coefficients to be discussed and they pro- 
vided a sufficient number of coefficients to show which thoughts and actions 
correlated most positively and negatively with each of the above ratings. 

Immediate Decision Satisfaction 

Job Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with reported imme- 
diate decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions : 
An immediate sense of knowing the choice was right (054); strong images 
and impressions about the job (044); making a list of features which were 
most desired in a job (037); choosing the job because he knew a person who 
liked a similar job (040). For males, thoughts and actions which corre- 
lated most negatively with immediate decision satisfaction referred to the 
following thoughts and actions: Choosing a job by rating each possible 
job and eliminating the least desirable (046); saying to someone that he 
needed to spend time thinking about what he wanted from a job (032); think- 
ing about the features of the types c" job he wanted (036). 
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Table J (Contd.) . 



Decision Situations 



College (Contd.) 



LSI Intuitive 

152 Discover Probable Outcomes 

162 Intuitive 

163 Discover Probable Outcomes 

164 Clarify Values 

165 Clarify Valuea 

166 Clarify Values 

167 Establish An Action Plan 

168 Ellnlnste Alternstvles Systematically 
Information Search College 

,— - Purchase 

174 Ellnlnate Alternatlvee Systematically 

175 Clarify Values 

176 Clarify Vslues 

177 Clarify Values 
(175+176+177) Clarify Values 

178 Intuitive 

179 Discover Probeble Outcomes 

180 Discover Probable Outcomes 

182 Clarify Values 

183 Clarify Values 

184 Clarify Values 
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Ttbli 3 (Contd.) 



Dtclalon Situations 



Purchase (Cont<t.) 



[18241834184) Clarify Viluee 
L8S Dependent 
L86 Inpulelve 

187 Clarify Valuta 

188 Clarify Viluei 

189 Clarify Values 
(187+1884189) Clarify Viluei 

190 Fatalietlc 

191 Define the Problei 

192 Define the Problea 

193 Define the Problei 
(19141924193) Define the Problen 

194 Intuitive 

195 Clarify Veluei 

196 Clarify Valuei 

197 Clarify Valuei 
(19*196+197) Clarify Valuei 

198 Eitabllah An Action Plan 

211 Fatallitlc 

212 Identify Alternetives 

213 Identify Alternative! 

214 Identify Alternativea 
(21242134214) identify Alternative! 

215 Dependent 

216 Discover Probable Outconea 
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Table 3 (Contd.) 



Dsciato^Sltuations 

■ I 
f 

I 

Purchase (Contd.) 



Rating Scilai 



Iiporttnce 

• 

M I 



Confidence 



117 Discover Probable Outcones 

118 Discover Probable Outcones 
(216+217+218) Discover Probable Outcones 

119 Inpulstve 

tOO Dlecover Probable Outcones 

221 Intuitive 

222 Inpulstve 

223 Dependent 

224 Fatalistic 

225 Clarify Values 

226 Clarify Values 

227 Clarify Values 
(225+226+227) Clarify Values 
Information Search Purchase 

Class - 

235 Intuitive 

236 Discover Probable Outcones 

238 Clarify Values 

239 Clarify Values 

240 Clarify Values 
(238+239+240) Clarify Values 

241 Fatalistic 

242 Impulsive 
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Tabli 3 {Contd.) 



Diclilon Situations 



Class (Contd.) 



143 Identify Alternativee 

144 Identify Alternatives 
146 Establish An Action Flan 



Importance 
M 



K47 Establish An Action Flan 
(246+247) Eetsblieh An Action Plan 
248 Eliminate Alternativee Syetematically 
149 Dslcover Frobeble Outcomes 

262 Clarify Values 

263 Clarify Valuea 

264 Clarify Velues 
(262+263+264) Clarify Values 

265 Eliminate Alternativee Systematically 

266 Clarify Valuee 

267 Dlecover Probable Outcomee 

268 Impulsive 

269 Intuitive 

270 Discover Probable Outcomes 

271 Impulsive 

272 Dependent 

273 Intuitive 
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275 Define the Problem 

276 Establish An Action Plan 
277. Establish An Action Plan 
(276+277) Establish An Action Plan 
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Table 3 (Coned, ) 



Decision Situation! 



Class (Coned,) 



78 Define ehe Problea 

79 Define ehe Problea 
278+279) Define ehe Problem 

80 DependenC .. 

81 Establish An Aceion Plan 

82 Establish An Aceion Plan 

83 Establish An Action Plan 
281+282+283) Establish An Action Plan 

84 Define the Problea 
!85 Define the Problea 
1284+285) Define the Problea 

!86 Dependent 
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Deciaal points for the coefficients were oaitted, 

DMQ iteas sre referenced by variable naae and number in the Decision-Making Questionnaire, Appendix A 
* LE .01 
** LE .001 , 
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For females, items which correlated most positively with immediate 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
An immediate sense of knowing the job was what she wanted (054); making 
a choice after comparing the jobs (055); a positive gut feeling about the 
job (059); choosing based on strong images and impressions about the job 
(044); choosing a job by eliminating the least desirable jobs (045); talks 
with people who had worked at the jobs to find out whether the jobs would 
give her what she wanted (035). Thoughts and actions which correlated 
most negatively with immediate decision satisfaction referred to the 
following thoughts and actions: Making a spur of the moment decision (051); 
a decision based on a momentary impulse (033); being convinced by a friend 
to take the job (058); waiting until a job came along, then taking it (043). 

Movie Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with immediate 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: An 
immediate sense of knowing the movie would be good (099, 075); comparing 
movies to determine which one would provide the desired benefits (088); 
obtaining different kinds of information about the movie before making 
the decision (information search) ; comparing the locations of two or more 
theatres (074). For males, items which correlated most negatively with 
immediate decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and 
actions: Making a spur of the moment decision (092); picking a movie and 
just hoping it would be good (097); picking a movie by chance (093); 
considering the cost of the m .ie (090); making a fast decision without 
thinking much about it (100); Taking a decision based on a momentary 
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impulse (084). 

For females, items which correlated most positively wi'th immediate 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
An imme diate sense of knowing the movie would be good £09 9 5 075); compar- 
ing movies to determine which one would provide the desired benefits (088); 
obtaining different kinds of information about the movies before making 
the decision (information search); obtaining information about the movie 
prior to making the decision (076); basing the decision on some strong 
images and impressions about the movie (094). For females, items which 
correlated most negatively with immediate decision satisfaction referred 
to the following thoughts and actions: Making a decision based on a 
momentary impulse (084) ; making a spur of the moment decision (092) ; 
making a fast decision without thinking much about it (100); thinking 
how much time she had to make the decision and the best method fordecic 
within that time limit (091); choos|jig~the^vi^*^^ person 
convinced her to see 



For males, items which correlated most positively with immediate 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Comparing colleges and choo; iag one that would provide the benefits which 
were most important to him (168); feeling a strong sense of assurance 
that the choice was right (149); comparing colleges to find one which 
would provide the most benefits (116); obtaining different kinds of 
information about the college before making the decision (information 
search); saying to someone he needed to spend time thinking about what 
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benefits were important for him to get from a college (148); estimating 
his potential success in the college (s) by comparing their academic 
ratings with his estimation of his own abiliities (152); describing to 
someone a plan he was using to compare different colleges (144); think- 
ing and describing to someone a plan he was using to compare different 
colleges (143 + 144) ; setting aside periods of time to gain information 
about the colleges (167) ; obtaining information about the colleges before 
he made a choice (110) ; describing to someone what he wanted to get from 
going to college (165); obtaining different kinds of information about 
the college by finding out what another person thought of it (110) . For 
males, items which correlated most negatively with immediate decision 
satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: Making a 
fast decision to enroll in the college (150) ; enrolling in the college 
because his friend(s) decided to attend (146); choosing the college on 
the spur of the moment (138); choosing the college based on a momentary 
impulse (115) • 

For femSBs, items which correlated most positively with immediate 
decision satisfaction referred to the tallowing thoughts and actions: 
Feeling a strong sense of assurance that the choice was right (149) ; 
setting aside periods of time for getting information about the college (s) 
before deciding (167); thinking about what she wanted to get out of going 
to college (164) ; making a list of what she wanted to get out of going to 
college (166).; studying the course catalogs to insure that the college 
she chose would give her what she wanted (163); comparing colleges and 
choosing the one which would provide the most desired benefits (168); 
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thinking and discussing with someone that she needed to spend time 
thinking about what was important to get from a oollege (147 + 148); 
thinking about what was important to get from a college (147); saying 
to someone what was important to get from a college (148) ; describing to 
another person what she wanted to get from going to college (165) ; com- 
paring one or more colleges to find out which one would provide the most 
benefits (116). For females, items which correlated most negatively with 
immediate decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and 
actions: Choosing the college because another person decided to attend 
(108) ; deciding to attend this college because her friends decided to 
attend (146) ; choosing the college based on a belief that if it would 
turn out to be good it just would and there was nothing she could do 
about it (142); choosing a college on a momentary impulse (115). 

Deciding on an Expensive Purchase 

For males, items which correlated most positively with immediate 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Carefully inspecting the purchase to make sure it was what he wanted 
(179); describing to someone the benefits he wanted f roc the purchase Q.89); 
thinking about, describing to someone, and writing a list of desired 
benefits (187 +188 + 189); describing to someone a list of benefits he 
wanted in his choice (189). For males, items which correlated moat neg- 
atively with immediate decision satisfaction referred to the following 
thoughts and actions: Making the decision on impulse (219); thinking 
about what he might be giving up by making the purchase at that time (175). 
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For females, items whic* no-reiated most positively with immediate 
decision satisfaction referred tc th£ following thoughts and acwi^ns: Care- 
fully inspecting the purchase to make sure it was what she wanted (179); 
an inmediate sense of knowing the purchase would be good (194); comparing 
possible purchases and choosing the one which would provide the most desired 
benefits (174); obtaining different kinds of information about the purchase 
before making the decision (information search); studying the purchase 
before choosing to make sure it was what she wanted (218). For female^, 
items which correlated most negatively with immediate decision satisfaction 
referred to the following thoughts and actions: Basing the decision on 
a spur of the moment impulse (186); choosing a purchase by acting on impulse 
without thinking much about it (219); choosing the purchase based on another 
person's opinion (223); choosing the purchase because another person con- 
vinced her to make the choice (185); choosing the purchase based on the 
belief that if it would turn out to be good it just would and there* was 
nothing she could do about it (224) . 

Deciding on a Class 

For males, items which correlated most positively with immediate deci- 
sion satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: Studying 
the course catalog for classes that would provide him with the benefits he 
desired (243); choosing a class by asking another peison what he would 
take (280). For males, items which correlated most negatively with imme- 
diate decision- satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions 
Taking a class that his friends decided to take (286); estimating his poten- 
tial success by comparing the required work with an estimation of his own 
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abilities (270); basing his decision on an instinctive understanding he 
had about the class (235); making a fast decision without thinking much 
about it (242)1 comparing classes to determine which one would provide 
the most desired benefits (248) . 

For females, items which correlated most positively with immediate 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Comparing classes to determine which one wou^ provide the most desired 
benefits (248); making a list of alternative class choices (244); thinking 
about and saying to someone that she needfed to spend time obtaining informa- 
tion about the classes before deciding on a class (246 * 247); thinking 
about the benefits to get from a class (238); soliciting opinions from 
people Who had taken the class (236); thinking that she had to spend time 
obtaining information about possible classes (246). For females, items 
which correlated most negatively with immediate decision satisfaction 
referred to the following thoughts and actions: Choosing a class based 
on a belief that all she could do was to hope it would turn out to be 
good (274); choosing a class based on an impulse (271); choosing a class 
by trusting in luck and hoping for the best (241); choosing the class be- 
cause a friend convinced her to take it (286); choosing an available class 
by trusting in chance, based on the belief that you can't tell whether one 
class would be better than another without having taken them (287). 

Comparison of Males and Females 

One difference between males and females was in the following Rational 
style substeps which correlated positively with immediate decision satis- 
faction for females and negatively for males: Clarify Values in the job 
decision, Discover ProbJble ^comes in the class decision, and Eliminate 
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Alternatives Systematically in the job and class decision?. There were 
no instances in which a Rational style thought or action correlated posi- 
tively with immediate decision satisfaction for males and negatively for 
females. 

Similarity between males and females occurred in the following Rational 
style subrateps which were positively associated with the ratings of immediate 
decision satisfaction: Define the Problem, Establish an Action Plan, and 
Discover Probable Outcomes in the college decision; Discover Probable Outcomes 
and Eliminate- Alternatives Systematically in the movie decision; Discover 
Probable Outcomes in the purchase decision; and Identify Alternatives in 
the elective class decision. For both males and females, positive associa- 
tions occurred between the degree of information searched and Immediate 
decision satisfaction in the movie decision. 

Males and females were most similar in their associations between the 
Intuitive, Impulsive, and Fatalistic decision style thoughts and actions 
and the ratings of immediate decision satisfaction. The Intuitive style 
thoughts 1 and actions tended to correlate positively with immediate decision 
satisfaction. The Impulsive and Fatalistic style thoughts and actions 
tended to correlate negatively with immediate decision satisfaction for 
both males and females. 



Current (Delayed) Decision Satisfaction 
Job Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with ratings of 
c .rent decision satisfaction in the job decision referred to the follow- 
1 g thoughts and actions: Basing the decision mostly on the advice of 
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another person (050); choosing based on an Immediate sense of knowing 
the job was what he wanted (054); choosing based on strong images and 
impressions of how the Job might be (044); writing to obtain information 
about different Jobs (062). For males, items which correlated most nega- 
tively with current decision satisfaction referred to the f^A.'i"^ 
thoughts and actions: Thinking about the types of Jobs he would consider 
(027) ; thinking that he needed to spend time determining what he wanted 

from a Job (031) . 

For females, items which correlated most positively with ratings 
of current decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and 
actions: Choosing based on an immediate sense of knowing the job was 
what she wanted (054); comparing possible Jobs and choosing one which 
would provide the most desired benefits (05C) ; choosing based on some 
positive gut feelings she had about the Job {.059) , talking to people 
familiar with the considered Job(s) to determine \.nether they would pro- 
vide the benefits she desired (035). Fnr females, items which corre- 
lated most negatively with current decision satisfaction referred to 
the following thoughts and actions: Making the decision on a momentary 
impulse (033); making a spur of the moment decision (051) \ appearing in 
person to find out more about the Jobs from the employer (061). 

Movie Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with current deci- 
sion satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: Choos- 
ing the movie based on an immediate sense' of knowing it would be satisfy- 
ing (099); choosing a movie with the desired benefits by comparing among 
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different movies (088); choosing based on an Immediate sense of knowing 

r 

the movie would be a good one (075); obtaining different kinds of informa- 
tion about the movies before making the decision (information search) ; 
comparing the locations of two or more theatres (074). For males, 1 us 
which correlated most negatively with current decision L«*tisf action 
referred to the following thoughts and actions: Making, a spur of the 
moment decision (092); trusting in chance and hoping the movie would turn 
out to be good (093) ; choosing a movie based on the belief that you really 
couldn't do anything but hope it turned out to be good * '); considering 
the cost of the movie (090); making a fast decision withe ^ oinking much 
about it (100); choosing a movie based on a momentary impulse 0?84). 

For females, items which correlated most positively wi:<*< < srreat deci- 
sion satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and act/ ens: Choosing 
a movie based on an insnediatc sense of knowing it would be satisfying (099); 
comparing different movies to find the one which would provide the benefits 
she desired (088); obtaining different kinds of information abouc the 
movies before making the decision (information search) ; choosing based on 
an immediate sense of knowing the movie would b& a <?ood one (075>) ; obtain- 
ing information about the movie prior to making the d^f.sion (^76); choos- 
ing based on some strong images and Ipo** <.4sions about the moxle (094)- 
For females, items which correlated .neat negatively with current decision 
satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: Making a 
fast decision. without thinking much about it (100); jiaking a s;,ur of the 
moment decision (092); choosing based on a momentary impulse (084); 
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choosing the movie because* another person convinced her to see it (071); 
thinking about a rythod for deciding within the amount of time she bad 
available (091). 

Deciding on a College 

For males, items which correlated most positively with current deci- 
sion satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: Choosing 
a college which would provide the most desired benefits by comparing among 
different colleges (168); choosing a college based on some good feelings, 
images, and impressions about the college (151); describing to someone a 
method he used for comparing different colleges (144); chousing a college 
based on feeling a strong sense of assurance that the college was the right 
choice (149); obtaining information about the college from people who were 
familiar with the college (112). For males, items which correla::. i most 
negatively with current decision satisfaction referred tc the following 
thoughts and actions: Making a spur of the moment decision (138); hoof- 
ing a college based on a momentary impulse (115); making a fast decision 
to attend the college without thinking much about it (150); choosing tie 
college based on how he pictured himself at the college U62> ; chcosit^ 
the college based on the btelief that you just have to take your chances li 
choosing a college because success in life is really a matter ot lucky 
breaks (109); choosing an 1 available college based on the belief that you 
just have to trust in chance because you can f t tell whether one college 
will be better than another until you actually experience them (114). 

For females, items which correlated most positively with curreut 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
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Choosiug the college based on feeling a strong sense of assurance that it 
was the right choice (149); making a list of what she wanted to get out 
of college (166) ; thinking that she needed to spend time thinking about 
what was important to get from a college (147); discussing with another 
person uhe benefits of going to each possible college (140). For females, 
the only item to show any degree of negative association with current 
decision satisfaction was deciding to attend the college because her friends 
decide! to attend (146). 

Purchase Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with current deci- 
sion satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: Care- 
fully inspecting the purchase at the time he was buying it to make sure 
it was what he wanted (179); describing to someone the benefits he wanted 
from his purchase (189) ; thinking about what he might be giving up in the 
future by making the purchase at that time (175); describing to someone 
what he might be giving up in the future by making the purchase at that 
time (177). For males, items which correlated most negatively with current 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing a purchase on a spur of the moment impulse (186) ; making a quick 
decision to buy the purchase without thinking much about it (219) ; making 
the purchase based on the belief that if it worked out it just would and 
there was really nothing he could do about it (224); choosing the purchase 
based on some strong images and impressions of how it might be (178); 
choosing this purchase over other possible purchases because it would 
provide the benefits he desired' (174) . 
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For females, items which correlated most positively with curre :t 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing this purchase over other possible purchases because it - juld 
provide the benefits she desired (174); carefully inspecting th*. pur- 
chase at the time she was buying it to make sure it was what she wanted 
(179) ; finding out the conditions under which her money would be refunded 
if she were dissatisfied with the purchase (220); obtaining different 
kinds of information about the purchase before she made her decision 
(information search). For females, items which correlated most negatively 
with current decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts 
and actions: Choosing the purchase based on a spur of the moment impulse 
(186) ; choosing the purchase based mostly on what another person said 
about it (223); making a quick decision to buy the purchase without 
thinking much about it (219). 

Elective Class Decision 

For male* items which correlated most positively with current 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Studying the course catalog for classes that would give him what he 
wanted (243); asking another person what class she/he would take -rd 
choosing that class (280); obtaining different kinds of information abot 
the class before he made his decision (information search). For nrcles, 
items which correlated most negatively with current decision satisfaction 
referred to the following thoughts and actions: Making a fast decision 
to take the class without thinking much about it (242) ; choosing the class 
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because his friend(s) decided to take it (286). 

For females, items which correlated most positively with current 
decision satisfaction referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing the class over other possible classes because it would provide 
the benefits which she most desired (248); thinking that she needed to 
spend time planning tier class schedule (276). For females, items which 
correlated most negatively with current decision satisfaction referred 
to the following thoughts and actions: Choosing a class based on an 
impulse (271) ; choosing an available class based on a belief that if the 
class turned out to be good it just would and there wasn't much she could 
do about it (274); choosing an available class and just hoping for the 
best, based on the belief that she could not do anything to affect how 
the class would be (241); choosing an available class and just taking her 
chances on its being good, based on the belief that you can't tell whether 
one class is better than another without taking them first (287); choosing 
the class because her friends decided to take it (286). 

Comparison of Males and Females 

For females, correlation coefficients between the ratings of current 
decision satisfaction and the Intuitive style thoughts and actions were 
always positive, but they were both positive and negative for males. For 
males, negative associations occurred between the Intuitive style items 
and the ratings of current decision satisfaction in the college and pur- 
chase decision situations. Positive associations occurred between the 
Intuicive style thoughts and actions and the ratings of current decision 
satisfaction for males and females in the job, movie, and college decisions. 
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Differences between males and females were shown in the correla- 
tion coefficients between the ratings of current decision satisfaction 
and the Dependent style thoughts and actions. While the Dependent 
style thoughts and actions correlated negatively with current decision 
satisfaction for females, positive associations occurred for males in 
the Job (050) and class (286) decisions. 

Males and females were similar in the associations which occurred 
between the Impulsive and Fatalistic style thoughts and actions and the 
ratings of current decision satisfaction. For botn males and females, 
the Impulsive style thoughts and actions correlated negatively with 
current decision satisfaction in the movie, purchase, and class decisions. 
For males, the Fatalistic style thoughts and actions correlated negatively 
with current decision satisfaction in the movie, college, and purchase 
decisions, but for females only in the class decision- 
Males and females were also similar in the following Rational style 
substeps which were positively associated with the ratings of current 
decision satisfaction for both males and females: Discover Probable 
Outcomes in the job, movie, and purchase decision; Eliminate Alternatives 
Systematically in the movie decision. Positive associations also occurred 
between the degree of information searched (information search) and the 
ratings of current decision satisfaction in the movie decision for both 
males and females* 
Decision Importance 
Job Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with ratings of 
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decision importance referred to the following thoughts : >4 id actions: 
Making follow-up calls to the employer shortly after applying for the 
job (010); choosing the job based mostly on some strong images and 
impressions of how the job might be (044); writing to obtain information 
about the job (062); obtaining different kinds of information about the 
job before he made his decision (information search); describing to some- 
one the reasons why he needed a job (042); thinking about some possible 
jobs and eliminating the least desirable (045); applying for a job 
without thinking much about it (039); using different sdurces of informa- 
tion to find out about possible jobs (011), For males, the o:ily item 
to show a significant negative correlation with rated decision importance 
referred to waiting until a job came along, choosing it and just hoping 
it would work out (043) • 

For females, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
of decision importance referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Talking with other people who had worked at the jobs she was considering 
to find out if those jobs would give her what she wanted (035); using 
different sources of information to find out about possible jobs (011); 
contacting the employers by phone to obtain information about the jobs 
(060); thinking about the reasons why she needed a job (041); thinking 
and describing to someone the reasons why she needed a job (041 + 042); 
choosing a job based on an immediate sense of knowing the job was what 
she wanted (054); choosing the job over other possible jobs because it 
would provide the most desired benefits (055) ; appearing in petson to 
obtain information about the jobs (061). For females, items which 
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correlated tfipst negatively with decision importance referred to the 
following thoughts and actions: Choosing a job based on a momentary 
impulse (033^ waiting until a job came along, choosing it and just 
hoping that it would work out (043) . 

Movie Decision 

For male^, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
of decision importance referred to the following thoughts and actions: 

j 

Choosing a movie based on an immediate sense of knowing it would be 
satisfying (09^); choosing the movie over other possible movies because 
it would provide the most desired benefits (088); choosing the movie 
based on an immediate sense of knowing it would be good (075) ; comparing 
the actors and actresses in two or more movies (089) ; choosing the movie 
based on some strong images and impressions about it (094); searching 
for a movie to get him into a mood which he desired (086); obtaining 
different kinds of information about t?)e movie before he made his deci- 
sion (076, information search). For males, items which correlated most 
negatively with the ratings of decision importance referred to the fol- 
lowing thoughts and actions: Choosing a mivie by chance and Just hoping 
it would work out (097); choosing an available movie, and trusting in luck 
that it would work out (093); making a fast decision to see the movie with 
out thinking much about it (100) ; choosing a movie based on a momentary 
impulse (084); making a spur of the aoment decision Co sue the movie (192) 
For femaies, items which correlated oost positively with the ratings 
of decision importance referred to the following thoughts and actions: 

95 
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Choosing a movie based on an immediate sense of knowing it would be 
satisfying (099, 075); obtaining different kinds of information about 
the movie before she made her decision (information search); choosing 
the movie over other possible movies because it seemed to provide the 
most desired benefits (088) ; choosing a movie based on some strong 
images and impressions of how it might be (094). For females, items 
which correlated most negatively with the ratings of decision importance 
referred to the following thoughts and actions: Making a fast decision 
to see the movie without thinking much about it (100); choosing the movie 
because another person convinced her to see it. 

College Decision 

* 

For males, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
of decision importance referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Setting aside periods of time to obtain information about possible 
colleges (167); thinking about the benefits of attending each possible 
college (139); thinking about, describing to someone, and making a list 
of the benefits of attending each college he was considering (139 + 140 
+ 141); thinking about what he wanted to get out of college (164); obtain- 
ing different kinds of information about the college before he made his 
decision (information search); obtaining information about the college 
by talking with another person(s) who was familiar with it (112); obtain- 
ing information about one or more possible colleges (110); describing to 
another person what he wanted to get out of college (165); choosing the 
college based mostly on some positive feelings, images, and impressions 
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he had about it (151); obtaining different kinds of information about 
the college before he made his decision (128-137); studying the course 
catalog about the college (163); choosing the college over other possible 
colleges because it would provide the benefits that were most important 
to him (168); saying to someone that he needed to spend time thinking 
about what was important to get from a college (148); thinking about and 
saying to someone that he needed to spend time thinking about what was 
important to get from a college (147 + 148); choosing a college based on 
feeling a strong sense of assurance that attending the college was the 
right thing to do (149); choosing the college because another person 
decided to attend it (108) ; describing to someone a method he was using 
for comparing different colleges (144); thinking about and describing to 
someone a method he was using for comparing different colleges (143 + 144); 
comparing one or more colleges to determine which one would provide the 
most benefits (116) ; discussing with another person the benefits of at- 
tending the college(s) he was considering (140); making a list of the 
benefits of attending the college(s) he was considering (141). For males, 
items which correlated most negatively with the ratings of decision impor- 
tance referred to making a fast decision to attend the college without 
thinking much about it (150), and making a decision to attend the college 
on the spur of the moment (138). 

For females, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
of decision importance referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Comparing one or more colleges to determine which one would provide the 
most desired benefits (116); studying the course catalog(s) to insure 
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that the college she chose would give her what she wanted (163); choos- 
ing the college over other possible colleges because it would provide 
the most desired benefits (168); obtaining information about one or more 
other colleges before she made her decision (110); describing to another 
person what she wanted to get from a college (165); choosing a college 
based on a strong sense of assurance that attending the college was the 
right thing to do (149); thinking and saying to someone that she needed 
to spend time thinking about what was important for her to get from a 
college (147 + 148) ; estimating her potential success at each possible 
college Ly comparing their academic ratings with an assessment of her 
own abilit ^s (152); thinking that she needed to spend time thinking 
through what "as important to get from a college (147); deciding on the 
college based ou how she pictured herself at the college (162); thinking 
about what she wanted to get out of going to college (164); obtaining 
different kinds of information about the college(s) before she made her 
decision (information search); saying to someone that she needed to 
spend time thinking through what was important to get from a college (148). 
For females, items which correlated most negatively with decision impor- 
tance referred to the following thoughts and actions: Choosing the 
college because another person decided to attend it (108); choosing the 
college because her friend(s) decided to attend (146); making a spur of 
the moment decision to attend the college (138); choosing a college based 
on a momentary impulse (115) . 

Purchase Decision 

For male3, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
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of decision importance referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Thinking about, describing to someone, and writing a list of what he 
might be giving up immediately by making the purchase at that time (195 
+ 196 + 197) ; thinking about what he might be giving up immediately by 
making the decision at that time (195); thinking about the reasons why 
the purchase, was more important to make at that time than any other pur- 
chase (191); thinking about, describing to someone, and writing a list 
of reasons why the decision was important to make at that time than any 
other purcha* (191 + 192 + 193); thinking about, describing to someone, 
and writing a l±^t of what he might be giving up in the future by making 
the purchase at that time (175 +1/6 + 177); describing to someone what 
he might be giving up immediately by making the decision at that time (197) ; 
describing to someone what he might be giving up in the future by making 
the purchase at that time (177); writing a list of the specific benefits 
that he wanted from the purchase (188); thinking about, describing to 
someone, and writing a list of other possible purchases he could make 
before his final decision (212 + 213 + 214) ; studying the purchase to 
make sure it would give him what he wanted (218); thinking about, describ- 
ing to someone, and writing a list of specific benefits he wanted from 
the purchase (187 + 188 + 189); writing a list of what he might be giving 
up in the future by making the purchase at that time (176); writing a 
list of immediate benefits he might be getting by making the purchase (183); 
writing a lis.t of what he might be giving up immediately by making the 
purchase at that time (196); writing a list of other possible purchases he 
could make, before he made his final decision (213); describing to someone 
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other possible purchases he could have made before he made his final 
decision (214). For males, none of the thoughts or actions correlated 
negatively with rated decision importance below the criterion level, (r »-.15). 

For females , items which correlated most positively with rated decision 
importance referred to the following thoughts and actions: Thinking about 
the specific reasons why the purchase was more important to make than any 
other purchase (191); thinking about, describing to someone, and writing a 
list of the specific reasons why the purchase was more important to make than 
any other purchase (191 + 192 + 193); thinking about, describing to someone, 
and writing a list of the specific benefits she wanted from the purchase 
(187 + 188 + 189) ; thinking about the immediate benefits she might get 
from the purchase (182); observing another person using the purchase (216); 
thinking about the specific benefits she wanted from the purchase (187); 
describing to someone the specific benefits she wanted from the purchase 
(189); observing someone use the purchase, trying out the purchase, and 
studying the purchase to make sure it would give her what she wanted 
(216 + 217 + 218); thinking about, writing a list, and describing to some- 
one what future benefits she might be getting by making the purchase at 
that time (225 + 226 + 227); thinking about, writing a list, and describing 
to someone the immediate benefits she might get by making the purchase 
(182 + 183 + 184); thinking about what future benefits she might be getting 
by making this purchase at that time (225) ; describing to someone the 
reasons why this purchase was more important to make than any other possible 
purchase (193) ; inspecting her purchase carefully to make sure it was 
exactly what she wanted (179); describing to someone what future benefits 
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she might be getting by making the purchase at that tim;i (227); study- 
ing the purchase to make sure it would give her whs- wanted (218) ; 
thinking about, writing a list, and describing to >" what she might 
be giving up in the future by making the purchase 7 6 + 177); 

describing to someone immediate benefits she might b g by making 

the purchase (184); obtaining different kinds of infom - about the 
purchase (198; information search); writing a list of what she might be 
giving up in the future by making the purchase at that Um (176) ; choos- 
ing the purchase based on some strong images and impref • ^ns of how the 
purchase would be (178). For females, items which correlated most nega- 
tively with rated decision importance referred to the following thoughts 
and actions: Just choosing the purchase based on the belief that you 
can't tell whether you'll be satisfied with a purchase because the future 
is so unpredictable (190); just choosing something she wanted to buy 
based on the belief that you can't really tell what would be the best 
purchase beforehand (211); purchasing what another person convinced her 
to purchase (185). 
Elective Class Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with rated decision 
importance referred to the following thoughts and actions: Choosing the 
class because it helped him meet a goal which he had set for himself (275); 
obtaining different sources of information about the class prior to his 
decision (information search) ; comparing different sources of information 
about the class before making a decision (249); thinking about the ways 
in which the class might fit iti&J his future plans (262); thinking that 
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he had to spend time getting information about some possible classes 
(246); thinking about, discussing with someone, and writing a list of 
the ways in which that class might fit in with his future plans (262 
+ 263 + 264); choosing the class over other possible classes because it 
would provide the benefits which were most important to him (248); 
thinking about the benefits which were important to get from a class 
(238); thinking about and saying to someone that he must spend some time 
obtaining information about possible classes (246 + 247); asking other 
people who had taken the course for their opinions of it (236) ; saying 
to someone that he had to make a decision about which class to take (279) ; 
discussing with someone the ways in which the class might fit in with 
his future plans (263); thinking and saying to someone that he needed to 
spend some time thinking about the kind of class that might give him what 
he wanted (284 + 285); thinking about a plan of courses to take in college 
(281) ; comparing two or more classes to find one that would satisfy his 
interests (265). For males, items which correlated most negatively with 
rated decision importance referred to quickly choosing an elective that 
fit his time schedule (268) , and choosing a class based mostly on an 
impulse (271). 

For females, items which correlated most positively with rated 
decision importance referred to the following thoughts and actions: Think- 
ing about and discussing with someone and writing a list of the ways in 
which the class might fit in with her future plans (262 + 263 + 264); 
choosing the class because it helped her to meet a goal that she had set 
for herself (275); thinking about the way(s) in which that class might 
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fit in with her future plans (262); choosing the class over other possible 
classes because it would provide benefits which were most important to 
her (248); choosing the class based mostly on a strong gut feeling she 
had about the class (273); thinking about and saying to another person 
that she must spend time obtaining information about some possible 
classes (246 + 247); obtaining different kinds of information about the 
class before she made her decision (information search); thinking that 
she had to spend some time getting information about possible classes 
(246); saying to someone that she had to spend some time getting informa- 
tion about the classes that were going to be offered (247); thinking 
about, describing to another person, and writing a list of the important 
benefits she wanted to get from a class (238 + 239 + 240) ; discussing 
with someone the ways in which that class might fit in with her future 
plans (263); writing a list of the way(s) in which that class might fit 
in with her future plans (264). For females, items which correlated 
most negatively with rated decision importance referred to the following 
thoughts and actions; Making a fast decision without thinking much about 
it (242); choosing the class because her friend (s) had decided to take 
it (286) ; choosing an available class and hoping for the best based on 
the belief that she really couldn't do anything else about it (241); 
choosing the class based mostly on another person's opinion (272); asking 
another person what she would take and choosing the class she/he described 
(280). 

Comparison of Males and Females 

When faced with what they judged to be an important decision, both 
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males and females tended to use the following Rational style substeps: 
Define the Problem in the college, purchase, and class decisions; 
Establish An Action Plan in the class decision; Clarify Values in the 
job, college, purchase, and class decisions; Identify Alternatives in 
the job and college decisions; Discover Probable Outcomes in the job, 
college, and purchase decisions; and Eliminate Alternatives Systemati- 
cally in the job, movie, college, and class decisions. For males and 
females, positive associations occurred between the degree of informa- 
tion searched and the ratings of decision importance in the movie, college, 
and class decisions. 

Males and females both showed positive associations between the 
ratings of decision importance and the Intuitive style thoughts and 
actions in the job, movie, and college decisions. 

For males and females, Impulsive style thoughts and actions were 
associated with the ratings of decision importance in the movie, college, 
and class decisions. However, in the job decision a positive association 
occurred between one Impulsive item and rated decision importance for 
males (applying for a job immediately without thinking much about it, 
item C039)c 

Males and females showed negative associations between the ratings 
of decision importance and the Fatalistic style thoughts and actions 
except in the purchase decision where a positive association occurred 
between rated, importance and a Fatalistic style item for males. The 
item referred to choosing an alternative based on the belief that you 
can't tell beforehand whether you'll like the purchase because the future 
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is so unpredictable (190). The same item correlated negatively with 
rated decision importance for females. 

Another difference between males and females was shown in the 
relationship between the Dependent style thoughts and actions and the 
ratings of decision importance. In the college decision, Dependent 
style item 108 correlated positively with decision importance for males* 
but it correlated negatively with decision importance for females. 
Item 108 referred to choosing the college because another person con- 
vinced him/her to attend the college. The Dependent style thoughts and 
actions did not correlate significantly in any other decision situation 
for males. However, for females, the Dependent style items correlated 
negatively with rated decision importance in the movie, purchase, and 
elective class decisions. 

Decision Confidence 

Job Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
of decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing the job based on an immediate sense of knowing it was the right 
job (054); choosing the job based mostly on some strong images and impres 
sions of how it might be (044); choosing the job based mostly on some 
positive gut feelings that he had about it (059); writing to find out 
more about the jobs that he was considering (062); applying for the job 
as soon as he heard of an opening without thinking much about it (039). 
For males, items which correlated most negatively with the ratings of 
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decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Applying for a number of other jobs as backup alternatives in case the 
first job did not work out (052); using different sources of information 
to find out about some possible jobs (Oil) ; thinking about and rating 
the possible jobs and eliminating the least desirable (045 + 046); 
thinking about the possible jobs and eliminating the least desirable 
(046); obtaining different kinds of information about the jobs before 
he made his decision (information search) ; thinking about the types 
of jobs he would consider (027); thinking about the characteristics or 
features of the job he wanted (036); thinking. that he had to set aside 
time to look for a job (056); thinking that he had to spend time finding 
out what he wanted from a job (031); thinking about, writing a list of, 
and describing to someone the things he would gain by getting a job and 
what he would be giving up (047 + 048 + 049); thinking about the jobs 
for which he might apply and eliminating the least desirable (045) ; 
thinking about and saying to someone that he needed to spend time think- 
ing about what he wanted from a job (031 + 032); thinking about how 
important the various benefits were that he wanted to get from a job 
(063); thinking about, writing a list, and describing to someone the 
types of jobs he would consider (027 + 028 + 029) ; describing to someone 
the things he would gain by getting a job and what he would be giving up 
(049); thinking about, writing a list, and describing to someone how 
important the various benefits were that he wanted to get from a job 
(063 + 064 + 065). 

For females, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
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of decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing a job based mostly on an immediate sense of knowing it was what 
she wanted C054) ; thinking about the jobs for which she could apply and 
eliminating the least desirable (045) ; thinking about and rating the 
types of jobs she would consider (045 + 046) ; choosing the job based 
mostly on some strong images and impressions of how it might be (044) ; 
choosing the job over other pr-sible jobs because it would provide bene- 
fits which were most important to her (055); thinking about how important 
the benefits were that she wanted to get from the job (063); rating the 
jobs for which she might apply and eliminating the least desirable (O'tf) . 
For females, items which correlated the most negatively with the ratings 
of decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Applying for a job based on a momentary impulse (051); saying to someone 
that she needed to sperfo time thinking about what she wanted from a 
job (032); choosing a job based on a momentary impulse (033); describing 
to someone the reasons why she needed a job (042); describing to someone 
the things she would gain by getting a job and what she would be giving 
up (049). 
Movie Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with ratings of 
decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing the movie based on an immediate sense of knowing it would be 
satisfying (099, 075); choosing the movie over other possible movies 
because it would provide the benefits which were most important to him (088) ; 
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obtaining different kinds of information about the movie before he made 
his decision (information search) ; comparing the locations of two or 
more movie theaters that were showing the picture (074), For males, 
items which correlated most negatively with the ratings of decision con- 
fidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: Choosing a movie 
on the spur of the moment to occupy his time (092) ; choosing a movie 
and just hoping that it would be good because he believed that there 
wasn't anything else he could do about it (097); choosing a movie based 
mostly on a momentary impulse (084); choosing an available movie and 
just hoping that it would turn out to be good (093) ; considering the 
cost of the movie before he made his decision (090) ; making a fast deci- 
sion to see the movie without thinking much about it C1QQ). 

For females, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
of decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing a movie based mostly on an immediate sense of knowing it would 
be good (075, 099); obtaining information about the movie before she 
made her decision (076) ; choosing the movie over other possible movies 
because it would give her the benefits she wanted in her choice (088); 
choosing the movie based mostly on some strong images and impressions 

which she developed about it (094); obtaining different kinds of informa- 

t 

tion about the movie before she made her decision (information search). 
For females, items which correlated most negatively with ratings of 
decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing the movie because another person convinced her to see it (071) ; 
choosing the movie on the spur of the moment (092) ; making a fast decision 
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to see the movie without thinking much about it (100) ; thinking what 
would bo tho boat aathod for making tha deciaion within the amount of 
time that waa available (091); choosing an available movie and Just 
hoping that it would be good becauae aha believed there waen't any- 
thing clae that aha could do about it (097, 093). 

College Deciaion 

For malea, itema which correlated most positively with the ratings 
of deciaion confidence referred to the following thoughta and actions: 
Choosing the college over other poasible colleges becauae it aeemed like 
It would provide the benefits which were «ost important to him (108); 
saying to someone that he needed to spend some time thinking about what 
waa important for him to get from a college (148); using certain periods 
of time for obtaining Information about the collegea (167); eatimating 
his potential success In esch possible college by comparing each college's 
s.sdemic rating with an assessment of his own sbllities (152); comparing 
two or more coll.g" to determine which on- would provide the most bene- 
fits (U6); thinking about the benefit! of going to each of the colleges 
ha was considering (139); thinking aoout, discussing with snother person, 
and making a Hat of the benefits of going to esch of the colleges he 
was considering (139 ♦ 140 ♦ UV I describing to someone s method he was 
«»lng for compering different colleges (144); choosing a college based 
on a strong sense of assurance thet ett.ndlng that college was the right 
thing to do 149); nbtslnlng different kinds of lnformstion .bout the 
colleges b.fore he made his decision (Information se.rch). For males, 
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items which correlated most negatively with the ratings of decision con- 
fidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: Making a fast 
decision to attend the college without thinking much about it (150); 
choosing a college based on how he pictured himself at the college and 
how he imagined it might be (162); choosing a college based on a momen- 
tary impulse (115); deciding to attend the college because his friend(s) 
decided to attend it (146). 

For females, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
of decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Studying the course catalogs to insure that the college she chose would 
give her what she wanted (163); choosing a college based on feeling a 
strong sense of assurance that it was the right choice (149) ; thinking 
about and saying to someone that she needed to spend time determining 
what she wanted to get from a college (147 + 148); comparing two or 
more colleges to determine which one would provide the most benefits 
(116); thinking that she needed to spend some time thinking about what 
was important for her to get from a college (147)? thinking about what 
she wanted to get out of going to college (164); making a list of what 
she wanted to get out of going to college (166) ; choosing the college 
over other possible colleges because it would provide the benefits which 
were most important to her (168) ; using certain periods of time to 
obtain information about the colleges (167); choosing a college based 
mostly on the good feelings, images, and impressions which she had about 
it (151); choosing a college based on how she pictured herself at the 
college and how she imagined it would be (162); saying to someone that 
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she needed to spend some time thinking about what was important for 
her to get from a college (148). For females, items which correlated 
most negatively with the ratings of decision confidence referred to 
the following thoughts and actions: Choosing the college because 
another person(s) decided to attend it (108); applying to the college 
based on the belief that if it turned out to be good it just would and 
there was really nothing that she could do about it (142); choosing a 
college based on a momentary impulse (115); choosing a college on the 
spur of the moment (138); choosing the college because her friends decid- 
ed to attend it (146) ; making a fast decision to attend the college with- 
out thinking much about it (150) . 

Purchase Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
of decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Describing to someone the specific benefits that he wanted from the 
purchase (189) ; inspecting the purchase carefully at the time he was 
buying it to make sure that it was exactly what he wanted (179); choos- 
ing the purchase based on an immediate sense of knowing it rould be 
good (194) ; describing to someone what he might be giving up immediately 
by making the purchase at that time (197). For males, items which corre- 
lated most negatively with the ratings of decision confidence referred 
to making the purchase on the spur of the moment (186), and thinking 
about what future benefits he might get by making the purchase at that 
time (225). 

For females, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
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of decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing a purchase based on feeling an immediate sense of knowing the 
purchase would be good (194); choosing the purchase over other possible 
purchases because it would provide the benefits which were most important 
to her (174); inspecting her purchase carefully before buying it to make 
sure it was what she wanted (179). For females, items which correlated 
most negatively with the ratings of decision confidence referred to choos- 
ing the purchase because another person convinced her it was the right 
purchase (185), and choosing the purchase based on a spur of the moment 
impulse (186) . 

Elective Class Decision 

For males, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
of decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing the class because it helped him to meet a goal which he had 
set for himself (275); obtaining different kinds of information about 
the class before he made his decision (information search); thinking 
about the ways in which the class might fit in with his future plans 
(262); comparing different sources of information about the class before 
he made his decision (249); thinking that he had to spend time obtaining 
information about the classes which were available (246); thinking about 
the benefits which were important for him to get from a class (238) ; 
thinking about, discussing witfi someone, and writing a list of the way(s) 
in which the class might fit in with his future plans (262 + 263 + 264) ; 
comparing two or more classes to find one which would fit in with his 
future plans (265); asking other people who had taken the class for their 
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opinions about it (236); choosing the class based on a strong gut 
feeling that it would be good (273); choosing the class based on some 
vivid impressions and images of how it would be (269); saying to some- 
one that he had to make a decision. about which class to take (279); 
discussing with someone the wayCsl in which the class might fit in 
with his future plans C263K For males, items, which correlated most 
negatively with the ratings of decision confidence referred to the 
following thoughts and actions: Quickly choosing a class that fit his 
time schedule C268) ; choosing a class based on an impulse (.271); choos- 
ing the class because his friend Cs) decided to take it (2861; writing a 
list of the ways in which the class might fit in with his future plans 
(264) . 

For females, items which correlated most positively with the ratings 
-of decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing the class over other possible classes because it would provide 
the benefits which were most important to, her (248); thinking about the 
„ay(s) in which that class might fit in with her future plans (262) ; 
obtaining different kinds of information about the class before she made 
her decision (information search); choosing the class based on a strong 
positive gut feeling that it would be good (^73); thinking that she needed 
to spend some time planning her course schedule (276); asking other people 
who had taken the class for their opinions of it (236); thinking about, 
discussing with someone, and writing a list of the ways in which the class 
might fit in with her future plans (262 + 263 + 264); thinking about and 
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saying to someone that she needed to spend time planning her schedule 
for the next quarter/ semester (276 + 277); comparing different sources 
of information about the class before she made her decision (249). 
For females, items which correlated most negatively with th^ ratings 
of decision confidence referred to the following thoughts and actions: 
Choosing the class based on an impulse (271); making a quick decision 
about the class without thinking much about it (?42) ; choosing an 
available class and just hoping it would be good because she believed 
that she couldn't do anything else about it (241); choosing an available 
class based on the belief that you can't tell whether one class would be 
better than another without having taken them first (287). 

Comparison of Males and Females 

Males and females were similar in the following Rational style sub- 
steps which were associated positively with the ratings of decision con- 
fidence: Define the Problem in the college decision; Establish An Action 
Plan and Clarify Values in the college and class decisions; Discover 
Probable Outcomes in the movie, college, purchase, and class decisions; 
and Eliminate Alternative Systematically in the movie, college, and class 
decisions. Similarity between males and females was also shown in the 
Rational style substeps of Establish An Action Plan and Clarify Values 
in the job decision.' These substeps were negatively associated with the 
ratings of decision confidence for both males and females. 

Males and* females showed positive associations between the ratings 
of decision confidence and the Intuitive style thoughts and actions in 
all five decision situations with one exception. In the college decision 
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Intuitive item 162 (picturing and imagining the outcome) correlated nega- 
tively with rated decision confidence for males, but it correlated 
positively with decision confidence for females. For males and females, 
positive associations occurred between the amount of information searched 
and the ratings of decision confidence in the movie and class decisions. 

The Impulsive style thoughts and actions correlated negatively with 
rated decision confidence for males and females in the movie, college, 
purchase, and class decisions, but in the job decision Impulsive style 
item 039 correlated positively with rated decision confidence for males. 
Item 039 referred to applying for a job immediately without thinking 
much about it. 

Correlation coefficients between the ratings of decision confidence 
and the Fatalistic style thoughts and actions were negative in the movie 
decision for males and females. The Dependent style thoughts and actions 
also correlated negatively in the college and class decisons for females. 

Males and females both showed negative correlations between Dependent 
style thoughts and actions and the ratings of decision confidence in the 
college decision. Dependent style thoughts and actions correlated nega- 
tively with rated decision confidence in the class decision for males, 
and in the movie and purchase decisions for females. 

Consistency in Decision-Making Behavior 

The second research question asked how consistent people were in 
their decision-making behavior across decision situations. It was hypoth- 
esized that for each style of decision-making behavior correlations among 
the three career-related decisions would be higher than the correlations 
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between the career-related decisions and the decisions which were not 
career-related (Hypothesis 2.1). 

Correlations Among Decision Style Scores Across Decision Situations 

Pearson Product-Moment correlation coefficients were computed among 
the five Rational, five Intuitive, five Fatalistic, five Impulsive, and 
five Dependent decision styles. Consistency in decision-making behavior 
was judged by comparing the correlation coefficients between the career 
and non-career decisions. The parentheses contain the correlation coef- 
ficients. Table 4 shows the correlation coefficients. 

The data tended to support hypothesis 2.1 for the Rational and Depen- 
dent decision styles only. For these styles, correlation coefficients 
were more positive among the career than the non-career decisions* How- 
ever, the coefficients among the career decisions were not substantially 
larger than the coefficients between the non-career decisions. The 
Rational style was somewhat more consistent than the Dependent style. 

Correlation coefficients between certain career and non-career 
decisions were often more positive than coefficients between certain career 
decisions for the Intuitive, Fatalistic, and Impulsive decision styles. 
Coefficients for the Intuitive styles were more positive between the col- 
lege and purchase decisions (.31) and the class and purchase decisions 
(.35) than the coefficients for thi. Intuitive styles between the job and 
college decisions (.23), job and class decisions (.30)7 college and clasS 
decisions (.25). Coefficients for the Fatalistic styles were more posi-* 
tive between the job and purchase decisions (.38), college and purchase 
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Table 4 

Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient* Among (1) the Five Rational, 

(2) the Five Intuitive, (3) the Five Impulaive, (4) the Five Fataliatic, 

(5) the Five Dependent Decision Style Scores from the Five Decision Situations 

Job College Class Movie Purchase 

Rational Styles 

Job 1 -35 .40 .28 .25 

Class 1 •« - 33 - 34 



Movie 
Purchase 



Class 

Movie 



1 .32 .28 

1 .23 
1 



Intuitive Styles 

Job 1 -23 . 30 . 20 .23 

College 1 -25 .20 .31 

Class 
Movie 
Purchase 



1 .17 .35 

1 .13 
1 



Impulsive Styles 

job 1 .21 .11 .11 

College 1 -15 -l* -1° 

Class 
Movie 
Purchase 



1 .20 .10 

1 .12 
1 



Fatalistic Styles 

Job 1 -33 .34 .25 .38 

College 1 -34 .31 .49 

dass 
Movie 
Purchase 



1 .31 .42 

1 .28 
1 



Dependent Styles 

job 1 -26 « 29 - 17 - 18 

Collage 1 - 12 - 16 



1 ,20 -.04 

1 .03 



Purchase * 
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decisions (.49), class and purchase decisions (.42), than coefficients 
among the career decisions. A coefficient for the Impulsive styles 
was more positive between the class and movie decisions (.20) than the 
coefficient between the job and college decisions (.16). The corre- 
lation coefficient between the college and movie decisions (.15) was 
also equivalent to the coefficient between the college and the class 
decisions (.15) • 

Greater consistency was shown among the career-related decisions 
than among the career and non-career decisions for the Rational and 
Dependent decision styles only. However, for the Rational styles, the 
correlation coefficients between the college and movie decisions (.33), 
college and purchase decisions (.34), class and movie decisions (.32), 
were almost equivalent to the coefficient between the job and college 
decision (.35). While the Dependent style showed greater consistency 
across the career-related decisions than across the career and non- 
career decisions, the coefficient between the college and class deci- 
sions (.22) was not much greater than the coefficients which occurred 
between the job and movie decisions (.17), job and purchase decisions 
(.18), and the class and movie decisions (.20). 

Factor Analysis of Decision Styles Across Decision Situations 

Factor Analysis (Statistical Packages for the Social Sciences 
Program 24, 1975) was used to study the consistency of the five Rational, 
five Intuitive, five Impulsive, five Fatalistic, and five Dependent 
decision style scores across the five career-related and non career- 
related decisions. Appendix A ? shows the Varimax rotated factor matrix. 
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Several factor structures showed some degree of consistency for the 
Rational, Intuitive, and Fatalistic decision styles. 

For the Rational styles, greater consistency was shown among ths career- 
related decisions than among all five decision situations. Factor 1 was 
labeled a Rational style factor. Factor loadings for the Rational styles 
in the job (.61), college (.64), and class (.66) decisions showed stronger 
degrees of association with factor 1 than the Rational styles for the 
movie (.43) and purchase (.50) decisions. 

Factor 9 was labeled an Intuitive factor. Consistency was shown 
across the purchase and class decisions only. The factor loadings for 
the Intuitive styles in the purchase (.41) and class (.66) decisions 
showed moderate degrees of association with factor 9. 

Factor 12 was labeled a Fatalistic factor. Consistency was shown 
across the movie, college, purchase, and class decisions. Factor 
loadings for the movie (.31) and college (.32) decisions showed a low 
degree of association with factor 12. Factor loadings for the purchase 
(.43) decision showed a moderate degree of association with factor 12. 
The factor loading for the class (.78) decision showed a strong degree 
of association with factor 12. A greater degree of consistency was 
shown across the purchase and class decisions than among all four deci- 
sion situations. 

Factor Analysis of Decision Styles Within Decision Situations 

The previous factor analysis looked at consistency in the degrees 
to which people used each style of decision-making behavior to make the 
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five decisions. The factor structures were based on the intercorrelations 
among all 25 Rational, Intuitive, Impulsive, Fatalistic, and Dependent 
decision style scores. While people may use more or less of specific 
styles of decision-making behavior to make different decisions, the 
"relative" relationships among the styles may be similar for different 
decision situations. 

Another Factor Analysis was conducted to investigate the extent to 
which the relationships among the Rational, Intuitive, Fatalistic, and 
Dependent decision styles in each decision situation remained constant 
for the five decision situations. The decision style scores in each 
decision situation were factor analyzed using Varimax rotation procedures 
and the resultant factor structures were compared visually across the 
job, m^yie, college, purchase, and class decision situations. Table 5 
shows the Varimax rotated factor matrix for the five decision styles in 
each decision situation based on the combined sample of males and females. 

The Relationships among the five decision styles were not consistent 

across all\ five decision situations. However, consistency in factor 

i 

structures did occur across certain decision situations. The job, movie, 
and class decisions had factors which were labeled Fatalistic + Impulsive. 
The job and class decisions contained factors which were labeled Rational 
+ Intuitive. The movie, college, and purchase decisions contained bi- 
polar factors which were labeled Rational - Impulse. The class, college, 
and purchase decisions contained factors which were labeled Intuitive + 
Fatalistic, Dependent + Impulsive. Taking all the factor structures into 
account, the job decision was most similar to (most consistent with) the 
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Varimax Rotated Factor Matrix. for Each Decision Situation 
Based on the Rational, Intuitive, Impulsive, Fatalistic, 
and Dependent Decision Style Scores 





Deciding on 


a Job 






Factor 1 
(Impulsive + 
Fatalistic) 


Factor 2 
(Rational + 
Intuitive) 


Factor 3 
(Fatalistic + 
Dependent) 


Rational 


-.18 


.48 


.02 


Intuitive 


.01 


.45 


• 05 


Impulsive 


.65 


-.18 


• 11 


Fatalistic 


.58 


.02 


.44 


Dependent 


.11 


• 05 


.44 


Factor 


Eigenvalue 


Percentage 
- of Variance 


Cumulative 
Percentage 


1 


1.05 


63.1 


63.1 


2 


.48 


28.9 


92.0 


3 


.13 


7.6 


99.6 





Deciding on an 


Elective Class 






Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 




(Fatalistic + 


(Rational + 


(Dependent + 




Impulsive) 


Intuitive) 


Impulsive) 


Rational 


-.19 


.54 


.06 


Intuitive. 


.23 


.48 


.00 


Impulsive 


.50 


-.13 


.28 


Fatalistic 


.52 


.06 


. .01 


Dependent 


.03 


.03 


.36 






Percentage 


Cumulative 


Factor 


Eigenvalue 


of Variance 


Percentage 


1 


.75 ' 


50.3 


50.3 


2 


.54 


36.1 


86.4 


3 


.17 


11.2 


97.6 
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Deciding on a Movie 





Factor 1 
(Fatalistic + 
Impulsive! 


Factor 2 
(Rational- 
Impulsive) 


Factor 3 
(Dependent) 


Factor 4 
(Intuitive] 


Rational 


-.05 


.57 


.07 


.18 


Intuitive 


-.01 


.16 


-.18 


.43 


Impulsive 


.50 


-.47 


.23 


-.04 


Fatalistic 


.56 


-.03 


-.06 


.00 


Dependent 


-.02 


.02 


.47 


-.14 


Factor 


Eigenvalue 


Percentage 
of Variance 


Cumulative 
Percentage 




1 


.93 


54.4 


54.4 




2 


.40 


23.5 


77.9 




3 


.29 


16.9 


94.9 




4 


.09 


5.2 


100.0 








Deciding on 


a College 








Factor 1 Factor 2 
(Rational-Impulsive (Intuitive + 
+ Fatalistic) Fatalistic) 


Factor 3 
(Impulsive + 
Dependent + Fatalistic) 


Rational 


- .65 


.15 


-.03 




Intuitive 


' -.19 


.60 


.11 




Impulsive 


.46 


.18 


.45 




Fatalistic 


.37 , 


.51 


.33 




Dependent 


.02 


.09 


• 40 




Factor 


< Eigenvalue 


Percentage 
of Variance 


Cumulative 
Percentage 




1 


1.17 


57.3 


57.3 




2 


.69 


34.0 


91.3 




3 


.14 


7.0 


98.0 




4 


.04 


i.« 


100.0 





D*ct4iflf on an Kftptnalva Furchaaa 





Factor 1 
(t*tl<ma*~ 
t«p«talv*) 


Factor 2 
(FatalUttc ♦ 

Intuitive) 


Factor 3 
(Dapandant + 


Hit \<m*\ 


• .*l 


.04 


no 


t*t«lf t™ 


-.04 


.41 


.09 


top* )•!%<« 


.«} 


.18 


.29 


Fataltattr 


31 


.4^ 


.20 






,12 


.39 


F»<t«f 




Percent aga 
of Varlanca 


Cumulative 


J 






62.7 


} 


.4) 


28. 1 


90.9 




,iJ 


1.2 


98.8 
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the class decision and the college decision was most similar to the pur- 
chase decision. 

Relation of Information Seeking to Decision Satisfaction, 
Importance and Confidence 

It was hypothesized that subjects who reported their decisions as 
being highly important (Hypothesis 3.1); who reported high decision con- 
fidence in their decisions (Hypothesis 4.1); who reported, high immediate 
decision satisfaction with their decisions (Hypothesis 5.1); who reported 
high current (delayed) decision satisfaction with their decisions 
(Hypothesis 6.1) would have investigated substantially more sources of 
information than subjects who reported lower ratings on these dimensions 
in each decision situation. 

In each decision situation, t-tests (Walker & Lev, 1969) were per- 
formed io determine the statistical significance of the mean differences 
in information search scores between subjects in the upper 27. 5% and 
lower 27.5Z on the ratings of decision importance, decision confidence, 
immediate decision satisfaction, and current (delayed) decision satis- 
faction. The .01 level of significant- was used to minimize the risks of 

» 

Type I error because of the large number of t-tests that were conducted. 
Table 6 shows the results of the t-tests based on the combined sample of 
males and females. 

The data supported hypotheses 3.1, 4.1, 5.1, and 6.1 in some decision 
situations. Subjects who rated their decisions as being of high importance 
had significantly higher mean information search scores than subjects who 
rated their decisions as being of lower importance in the job, college, 
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Table 6 

T-tests of the Mean Differences in Information Search Scores 
Between Subjects in the Upper 27. 5Z and Lower 2.7.5% on the 
Ratings of Decision Importance , Decision Confidence, Immediate 
Decision Satisfaction, and Current (Delayed) Decision Satisfaction 
in the Career and Non Career Decision Situations 



Upper 
Lower 



Job Importance 

N Mean S.D. 

71 .271 .153 

70 .212 .135 



t 

2.49 



P 

.006 



Upper 
Lower 



Job Confidence 

N Mean S.D. 

74 .233 .164 

70 .250 .165 



t 

-.62 



P 

.27 



Upper 
Lower 



Job Satisfaction 1 
N X S.D. 

74 -230 -162 

69 .230 .149 



t 
0 



Upper 
Lower 



Job Satisfaction 2 
N X S.D. 

67 .228 .163 

68 .214 1144 



t 

.238 



P 

.41 



Upper 
Lower 



College Importance 
N Mean S.D. 

68 .408 .212 

76 .297 .175 



t 

3.42 



P 

.0003 



Upper 
Lower 



College Confidence 
N X S.D. 

75 .356 .172 

81 .331 -194 



t 

.854 



P 

.197 



1^5 



100 



Upper 
Lower 



Table 6 CConlfd,) 

College Satisfaction 1 
N X S.D. 



70 
63 



.340 
.354 



.177 
.184 



t 

.45 



P 

.326 



Upper 
Lower 



College Satisfaction 2 



N 

69 

64 



X 

.370 
.352 



S.D. 
.198 
.167 



t 

.56 



P 

.287 



Upper 
Lower 



Class Importance 

N Mean S.D. 

79 .245 .209 

66 .152 .153 



t 

3.02 



P 

.001 



Upper 
Lower 



Class Confidence 

N Mean S.D. 

69 .255 .198 

70 .134 .156 



t 

4.03 



P 

.0004 



Upper 
Lower 



Class Satisfaction 1 
N Mean S.D. 

73 .237 .204 

67 .196 .181 



t 

1.24 



P 

,107 



Upper 
Lower 



Class Satisfaction 2 
N Mean S.D. 

76 .256 .197 

67 .169 .174 



t 

0 Q 



P 

.001 
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Upper 
Lover 



Purchase Importance 

N Mean S.D. 

64 .327 .227 

74 .305 .275 



t 

.516 



P 

.30 



Upper 
Lower 



Purchase Confidence 
N Mean S.D. 

96 .288 .133 

69 .287 .244 



t 

.03 



P 

.48 



Upper 
Lower 



Purchase Satisfaction 1 
N Mean S.D. 

69 .346 .273 

69 .257 .211 



t 

2.17 



P 
.015 



Upper 
Lower 



Purchase Satisfaction 2 



N 

80 

38 



Mean 
.347 
.288 



S.D. 
.270 
.246 



t 

1.18 



P 
.119 



Upper 
Lower 



Movie Importance 
N Mean 



72 
71 



.319 
.235 



S.D. 

.219 
.204 



t 

2.33 



P 
.009 



Upper 
Lower 



Movie Confidence 

N Mean S.D. 

70 .324 .243 

62 .230 .186 



t 

2.51 



P 
.006 
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Movie Satisfaction 1 

N Mean S.D. t p 

Upper 67 .334 .237 3.06 .001 

Lower 68 .225 .179 

Movie Satisfaction 2 

N Mean S.D. t p 

Upper 65 .351 .228 3.64 .000 

Lower 71 .225 .174 
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class, and movie decision situations. Subjects who reported high ratings 
of decision confidence in their decisions had significantly higher mean 
information search score than subjects who reported lower ratings of deci- 
sion confidence in the class and movie decision situations. Subjects who 
rated their immediate decision satisfaction with their decisions as being 
high had significantly higher mean information search scores than subjects 
who reported lower ratings of immediate decision satisfaction in the movie 
decision situation. The mean difference in the information search scores 
between subjects in the upper and lower groups for immediate decision 
satisfaction was of borderline significance in the purchase decision situa- 
tion. Subjects who rated their current (delayed) decision satisfaction 
with their decisions as being high, had significantly higher information 
search scores than subjects who reported lower ratings of current (delayed) 
decision satisfaction in the class and movie decision situations. 

Sex Differences in Decision Styles 
Research question 7 asked what the relationship was between sex of 
subjects and decision style scores. It was hypothesized (Hypothesis 7.1) 
that mean decision style scores for mal s would not differ substantially 
from mean decision style scores for females in any of the five decision 
situations. Analysis of Variance procedures (Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences Program 22, 1975) were used to test for significant 
differences between males and females. Since 25 separate tests were per- 
formed, the .01 level of significance was adopted to minimize the risks 
of Type I error. Table 7 presents the results of the Analysis of Variance 
of decision style scores between males and females in each decision 
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Table 7 

One-Way ANOVA of Decision Style Scores Between Males 

and Females in Each Decision Situation 

Source H Mean S.D. tCB MSU DFB DFW F p 
Rational Style (Job) 

Males 78 1.526 .194 .074 .031 1 227 2.4 .12 

Females 151 1.488 .166 

Intuitive Style (Job) 

Males 83 1 - 49 . 354 . 049 .138 1 244 .35 .55 

Females 163 1.46 .380 

Impulsive Style (Job) 

Males 85 1.47 .357 1.17 .128 1 250 9.13 -002 

Females 167 1.61 .358 

Fatalistic Style (Job) 

Kales 83 1.52 .325 .448 .100 1 246 4.48 .035 

„ , 165 1.61 .310 
Females 

Dependent Style (Jcb) 

Kales 82 1.79 .312 .130 .077 1 246 1.69 .194 

Females 166 1.84 .258 

Rational Style (Movie) 

Kales 83 1.58 .229 .193 .048 1 246 3.99 .046 

Females 165 1.64 .214 

Intuitive Style (Movie) 

Males 85 1.29 .358 1.12 .14 1 250 7.87 .005 

Females 167 1.44 .387 

Impulsive Style (Movie) 

Kales 84 1.63 .370 .619 .118 1 250 5.24 .022 

Females 168 1.74 .330 

Fatalistic Style (Movie) 

Kales 85 1.66 .320 .918 .086 1 250 10.65 .001 

Females 167 1.79 .290 
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Table 7 (ConCd.) 

Source N Mean S.D. MSB ' MSW DFB DFW F p 
Dependent Style (Movie) 

Male. 85 1".44 ,412 .713 .176 1 251 4.04 .045 

resales 168 1.56 .423 

Rational Style (College) 

lUi„ , 83 1.51 .220 .002 .047 1 240 .034 .853 

Females 159 1.5? .214 

Intuitive Style (College) 

Hales 84 1.40 .341 .029 .114 1 244 .255 .614 

Females 162 1.42 .335 

Impulsive Style (College) 

Males 81 1.78 .326 .313 .079 1 241 3.95 .048 

Females 162 1.86 .257 
Fatalistic Style (College) 

85 1.68 .314 1.18 .075 1 249 15.71 .0001 

Females 166 1.82 .250 

Dependent Style (College) 

IUIm 83 1.70 .325 .105 .097 1 242 1.12 .29 

Females 161 1.75 .304 

Rational Style (Purchase) 

lUie, 82 1.51 .167 .057 .036 1 248 1.57 .21 

Females 168 1.54 .200 

Intuitive Style (Purchase) 

jfc!^ 84 1.29 .330 .646 .117 1 249 5.54 .019 

Females , 167 1.40 .347 
Impulsive Style (Purchase) 

84 1.79 .258 .000 .073 1 250 .003 .956 

Females 168 1.79 .277 
Fatalistic Style (Purchase) 

84 1.77 .259 .534 .066 1 246 8.14 .004 

Females 164 1.87 .255 
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Source N 
Dependent Style (Purchase) 

Hales 84 

?ewles 169 

Rational Style (Class) 

Kales 80 

Females 161 

Intuitive Style (Class) 

Kales 81 

Females 164 

Impulsive Style (Class) 

Kales 82 

Females 165 

Fatalistic Style (Class) 

Hales 81 

Females 162 

Dependent Style (Class) 

Hales 82 

Females 165 



Table 7 (Contd.) 

Keen S.D. MSB MSW 

1.83 .271 .000 .073 

1.83 .263 

• 

1.46 .209 .017 .039 

1.48 .192 

1.44 .332 .093 .103 

1.48 .316 

1.84 .289 .068 .067 

1.87 .242 

1.76 .316 .879 .074 

1.88 .247 

1.77 .300 .467 .069 
1.86 .241 



A 106 

DFB DFW F p 

1 251 .001 .977 

1 239 .427 .514 

1 243 .898 .344 

1 245 1.02 .312 

1 241 11.86 .0007 

1 245 6.78 .009 
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situation. 

The data supported hypothesis 7.1 in some decision situations. 
While males did not differ significantly from females for decision 
style scores in most instances, several significant differences did 
occur. Hales had *ignif icantly higher Impulsive style scores than 
females when they decided on a job. Males had significantly higher 
Intuitive style scores than females when they decided on a movie. Males 
had significantly higher Fatalistic style scores than females when they 
decided on a movie, a college, a purchase, and an elective class. Males 
had significantly higher Dependent style scores than females when they 
decided on an elective class. 

Age and Decision Styles 

Research question 8 asked about the relationship of age to decision 
style. It was hypothesized (Hypothesis 8.1) that subjects of the four 
age categories would not differ substantially from each other in terms 
of their mean decision style scale scores in each of the five decision 
situations. One-Way Analysis of Variance procedures were used to test 
for the significance of the differences in mean decision style scores 
between the four age groups in the five decision situations. Table 8 
presents the results of the Analysis of Variance. The data generally 
supported Hypothesis 8.1. However, there were two instances where the 
four age groups differed significantly in decision style scores. The 
first instance was the Impulsive style scores in the college decision. 
Subjects 21-25 years old were more Impulsive in deciding on a college than 
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Table 8 

One-Vay ANOVA of Decision Style Scores Between Subjects 
of Fow Age Categories in Each Decision Situation 



Source 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


MSB 


MSV 


DFB 


DFW 


F 


P 


Rational Style (Job) 




















17-20 


121 


1.50 


.188 


.040 


.031 


3 


225 


1.27 


.284 


21-25 


30 


1.47 


.189 














26-30 


20 


1.45 


.160 














31 or over. 


58 


1.53 


.150 














Intuitive Style (Job) 














- 






17-20 


131 


1.50 


.368 


.114 


.138 


3 


242 


.827 


.480 


21-25 


31 


1.47 


.330 














26-30 


19 


1.37 


.350 














31 or over 


65 


1.45 


.401 














Impulsive Style (Job) 




















17-20 


134 


1.52 


.364 


.408 


.129 


3 


248 


3.16 


.025 


21-25 


32 


1.50 


.369 










* 




26-30 


20 


1.72 


.379 














31 or over 


66 


1.64 


.338 














Fatalistic Style (Job) 




















17-20 


131 


1.56 


.307 


.105 


.101 


3 


244 


1.03 


,377 


21-25 


32 


1.57 


.283 














26-30 


20 


1.55 


.329 














31 or over 


65 


1.64 


.350 














Dependent Style (Job) 




















17-20 


132 


1.80 


.285 


.106 


.077 


3 


244 


1.37 


.251 


21-25 


31 


1.77 


.315 














26-30 


20 


1.83 


.296 














31 or over 


65 


1.88 


.232 














Rational Style (Movie) 




















17-20 


133 


1.60 


.215 


.091 


.048 


3 


244 


1.89 


.132 


21-25 


31 


1.56 


.254 














26-30 


20 


1.66 


.222 














31 or over 


64 


1.66 


.211 
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Taoie 


8 (Contd.) 






Source 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


MSB 


MSV 


DFB 


Intuitive Style (Movie) 














17-20 


134 


1.39 


.400 


.342 


1 AA 
. X*fH 


j 


21-25 


32 


1.23 


.328 








26-30 


2fr 


1.35 


• 333 








31 or over 


66 


1.46 


• 373 








Inpulsive Style (Movie) 














17-20 


134 


i 


.350 


.282 


. no 


1 


21-25 


32 


1. 71 . 


.336 








26-30 


20 


1.82 


• 313 








31 or over 


66 


1.76 


•335 








Fatalistic Style (Movie) 














17-20 


134 


1. 70 


.311 


.241 


riQft 
.woo 


3 


21-25 


32 


1 7A 
1. 77 


.290 








26-30 


20 


1.85 


• 201 








31 or over 


66 


1.79 


IAS 

• 291 








Dependent Style (Movie) 














17-20 


135 


1.33 


.414 


.090 


.179 


3 


21-25 


32 


1.44 


.435 










20 


1.57 


•4o0 








31 or over 


66 


1.52 


• 420 








Rational Style (College) 














17-20 


12/ 


1 Aft 


.215 


.127 


•046 


3 


21-25 


Jl 


1 KL 


.225 








26-30 


20 


1.57 










31 or over 


64 


1.56 


• 2UO 








Intui ive Style (College) 














17-20 




i An 


.336 


.076 


.114 


3 


H i e 

21-25 


Jl 


1 37 


.348 








26-30 


2U 


1 1ft 

X . JO 


.311 








31 or over 


64 


1.46 


.344 








Impulsive Style (College) 














17-20 


127 


1.86 


.242 


.289 


.078 


3 


21-25 


31 


1.68 


.380 








26-30 


20 


1^85 


.315 








31 or over 


65 


1.85 


.277 









DFW 



248 2.38 .071 



248 2.38 .069 



248 2.75 .043 



249 .501 .682 



238 2.79 .041 



242 .666 .574 



239 3.72 .012 
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Table 8 (Coned.) 



Source 


9 


Mean 


S.D. 


MSB 


MSV 


DFB DEV 


F 


P 


Fatalistic Style (College) 
















17-20 


135 


1.76 


.282 


.100 


.079 


3 247 


1.26 


.288 


21-25 


32 


1.73 


.299 












26-30 


20 


1.82 


.275 












31 or over 


64 


1.82 


.272 












Dependent Style 


(College) 
















17-20 


131 


1.73 


.292 


.195 


.096 


3 240 


2.03 


1.09 


21-25 


32 


1.63 


.386 












26-30 


19 


1.81 


.300 












31 or over 


62 


1.77 


.306 












Rational Style (Purchase) 














- 


17-20 


135 


1.54 


.187 


.012 


.037 


3 246 


.334 


.801 


21-25 


31 


1.52 


.185 












26-30 


20 


1.50 


.174 












31 or over 


64 


1.54 


.206 












Intuitive Style 


(Purchase) 
















17-20 


134 


1.33 


.331 


.285 


.117 


3 247 


2.44 


.065 


21-25 


31 


1.33 


.333 












26-30 


20 


1.53 


.365 












31 or over 


€6 


1.39 


.360 












Xnpulslve Style 


(Purchase) 
















17-20 


135 


1.77 


.278 


.120 


.072 


3 248 


1.66 


.177 


21-25 


31 


1.75 


.310 












26-30 


20 


1.77 


.244 












31 or over 


66 


1.85 


.235 












Fatalistic Style 


(Purchase) 
















17-20 


132 


1.80 


.278 


.172 


.066 


3 244 


2.61 


.052 


21-25 


31 


1.84 


.226 












26-30 


20 


1-V2 


.213 












31 or over 


65 


1.89 


.238 
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on 
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.140 


ui 
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.140 
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.100 
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41 
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.104 


.002 
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subjects of the other three age categories. The second significant 
difference between age groups occurred for the Dependent style in the 
elective class decision. Subjects 17-20 years old were more Dependent 
in choosing an elective class than subjects of the other three age 
categories. Subject 21-25 also differed considerably in their mean 
Impulsive style scores from subjects 26-30 and 31 or over years did. 

Intercorrelations of Ratings of Satisfaction, 
Importance and Confidence 

Research question 9 asked about the relationships among the scales 
of decision importance, decision confidence, immediate decision satisfac- 
tion, and current (delayed) decision satisfaction. It was hypothesized 
(Hypothesis 9.1) that (1) decision importance would correlate positively 
with decision confidence in all five decision situations; (2) decision 
confidence would correlate positively with immediate decision satisfaction 
in all five decision situations; (3) immediate decision satisfaction 
would correlate positively with current (delayed) decision satisfaction 
irt all five decision situations. Table 2 shows the Pearson-Product 
Moment correlation coefficients among the four rating scales in the five 
decision situations. The coefficients supported hypothesis 9.1. While 
the coefficients varied in magnitude in different decision situations, 
the scales of decision importance, decision confidence, immediate deci- 
sion satisfaction, and current (delayed) decision satisfaction correlated 
positively with each other in all five decision situations. 
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Chapter 4 A 

Summary, Limitations, Implications, and 
Directions for Future Research 

Summary 

The purpose of the present study was to discover how the decision- 
making thoughts and actions of community college students related to their 
satisfaction with the outcomes of their decisions. On the Decision-Making 
Questionnaire (EMQ) students answered "yes" or "no" to detailed statements 
which represented thoughts and actions used to make decisions in five 
different decision situations: three career choices (job, college, and 
elective class) and two non-career choices (movie to attend and a major 
purchase) • 

The thoughts and actions represented five different decision-making 
styles: Rational, Intuitive, Impulsive, Fatalistic, and Dependent. The 
Rational style items represented a systematic method of logical steps for 
making a decision. The steps included (1) Define the Problem, (2) Establish 
an Action Plan, (3) Clarify Values, (4) Identify Alternatives, (5) Discover 
Probable Outcomes, and (6) Eliminate Alternatives Systematically. Intuitive 
style items referred to basing the decision on "gut feelings", a sense of 
"rightness", a vivid image, or a general impression about the decision. 
Impulsive style items referred to making the decision by taking the first 
available alternative without thinking much about it. Fatalistic style 
items referred to making the decision by accepting whatever "reasonable" 
alterntaive chance events produced. Dependent style items referred to 
basing decisions on what other people did, on what were perceived as other 
people's expectations, or what someone else said was the right thing to 
do. In each decision situation, a decision style score was computed for 
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each subject from the individual DMQ item scores representing each style. 

In each decision situation, subjects were asked to rate on a 10-point 
scale (1) the importance of the decision, (2) their confidence in the 
correctness of the decision prior to experiencing the outcome, (3) their 
immediate decision satisfaction soon after they experienced the outcome, 
(4) their current (delayed) dec ision satisfaction at the time they were 
filling out the questionnaire. The DMQ also measured an Information Search 
dimension; the extent to which subjects obtained different kinds of informa- 
tion before they made their final choices. 

A first edition DMQ was field tested during the summer of 1977. It 
was administered to two community college vocational guidance classes. 
Frequencies of "yes" and "no" responses were calculated for the individual 
DMQ items. Changes were made in the format and phrasing of certain items 
to increase the variance. 

In the present study, the sample consisted of 255 subjects, 85 men and 
169 women (the sex of one subject was unreported) enrolled in vocational 
guidance classes at three community colleges. The subjects varied widely 
in terms of their age, academic and occupational backgrounds. 

The following list includes the research questions which were examined 
in the present study. The data analysis method (s) for each question are 
listed in parentheses; (1) How well do the associations among the items in 
/^ach decision situation support the original six steps of the Rational 
style, and the four categories of the Intuitive, Impulsive, Fatalistic, 
and Dependent styles? (Factor Analysis -Varimax Rotation): (2) Which 
styles cf decision-making behavior are associated most highly with the 
ratings of decision satisfaction, decision importance, and decision confi- 
dence in each decision situation? (Pearson product moment and point- 
biserial correlation) ; (3) How consistent are people in their decision-making 
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behavior across decision situations? (Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion, Factor Analysis-Varimax Rotation); (4) In each decision situation, 
will subjects who were highly satisfied with their decision outcomes inves- 
tigate more information than subjects who were less satisfied? (t-tests); 
(5) In each decision situation, will sublets who rate their decision as 
being highly important investigate more information than subjects who 
rate their decision as being lower in importance? (t-tests) ; (6) In each 
decision situation, will subjects who were highly confident in the correct- 
ness of their decisions investigate more information than subjects who 
were less confident? (t-tests) ; (7) What is the relationship between 
sex of subjects and decision style? (one-way ANOVA) ; (8) What is the 
relationship of age to decision style? (one-way ANOVA); (9) What are the 
relationships among the scales cf immediate and delayed decision satisfac- 
tion, decision importance, and decision confidence? (Pearson product- 
moment correlation). 

Results of the data analyses tended ^o support the following 
conclusions: 

1. In each of the five decision situations, factor analyses iden- 
tified four factors among the items which corresponded to the original 
Intuitive, Impulsive, Fatalistic -and Dependent styles. The Rational 
style items formed two or three factors in the decision situations rather 
than the original six sub-steps. 

2. A consistent pattern of correlations was not found since no 
composite style of decision-making behavior or individual thought or 
action correlated significantly (positively or negatively) with the 

Ul 
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ratings of decision satisfaction, importance, and confidence across 
all decision situations. The magnitude of the correlation coefficients 
varied with the individual decision situation and was not consistent 
for either the career or non-career decision situations. However, the 
following thoughts and actions showed the strongest degrees of corre- 
lation with the four ratings at least twice for males or females in the 
five decision situations: 

Strongest Positive Associations with immediate and current (de- 
layed) decision satisfaction 

- Comparing alternatives to obtain the most desired benefits 

- Feeling a strong sense of assurance that the choice was 
right 

- Obtaining different kinds of information about alternatives 

- An immediate sense of knowing the choice was right 

- Studying the alternative (s) carefully 

- Planning periods of time to work on the decision 

. - Making a list of desired benefits 

Strongest Negative Associations with Immediate and currer (de- 
layed) decision satisfaction 

- Making a fast decision without thinking much about it 

- Choosing because another person mfede that choice 
Strongest Positive Associations with decision importance 

- Choosing the alternative because it would help him/her 
achieve a goal 

- Thinking about why this decision was important to make 

- Thinking about what he/she might be giving up immediately 
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- Determining what benefits he/she desired 

- Obtaining different kinds of Information about the alterna- 
tives 

- Determining how well each alternative would give him/her what 
he/she wanted 

- Eliminating alternatives by comparing alternatives 

- Comparing alternatives to find out which one would provide 
the most desired benefits 

- Feeling an Immediate sense of knowing the choice was right 

- Good gut feelings about the choice 

Strongest Negative Associations with decision importance 

- Waiting for an alternative to come along 

- Making a fast decision without, thinking much about it 

- Choosing what was available and hoping it would work out 
Strongest Positive Associations with decision confidence 

- Feeling an immediate sense of knowing the choice was 
right 

- Choosing an alternative because it would help him/her 
achieve a goal 

- Comparing alternatives to find out which one would provide 
the most desired benefits 

- Obtaining different kinds of information about the alter- 
natives 

- Studying the alternatives carefully 

Strongest Negative Associations with decision confidence 

- Making a decision based on a momentary impulse 

- Making a spur of the moment decision 
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- Choosing an alternative because another person had chosen 
it 

- Choosing an alternative and hoping it would work out 

3a. Subjects tended to be more consistent across the five deci- 
sion situations in their use of the Rational and Fatalistic styles of 
decision-making behavior than in their use of the Intuitive, Impul- 
sive , and Dependent decision styles, 

3b. The Rational and Dependent styles of decision-making were 
more consistent across the career-related decisions than across the 
non-career-related decisions • ^ 

3c. The pattern of associations among all five decision styles 
was most similar in the job and elective class decision situations, 
and in the college and purchase decision situations. 

4a. In their choices of a movie, subjects who reported higher 
immediate decision satisfaction' obtained more information prior to 
making. a decision than subjects who reported lower immediate deci- 
sion satisfaction. 

4b. In the college and movie decision situations 9 subjects 
who reported higher current (delayed) decision satisfaction ob- 
tained more information prior to making decision than subjects 
who reported lower current decision satisfaction. 

5. In four of the fiv decisions 4 ob, college, class, movie), 
subjects obtained more informatics „ -xu,_ to making a decision when 
they rated their decisions as more important. 
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6. In the class and movie decisions, subjects who reported 
high decision confidence obtained more information prior to making 
their decisions than subjects who reported lower decision confi- 
dence. 

7a. Males were more Impulsive than females in the job deci- 
sion situation. 

7b." Males were more Intuitive .than females in the movie deci- 
sion situation. 

7c. Males were more Fatalistic than females in the movie, ' 
college, purchase, and elective class decision situations. 

- 7d. Males were more Dependent than females in the elective 
class decision situation. 

8. Subjects of the four age categories generally did not 
differ substantially in the extent to which they reported using 
the five styles of decision-making behavior in each of the five 
decision situations. 

9. For both males and females, the scales of immediate and 
current decision satisfaction, decision importance, and decision 
confidence were positively associated in each of Che five deci- 
sion situations, although the magnitude of the correlations 
varied considerably across decision situations. 

10. Some i-ateresting tretids can be identified by comparing the 
meanu of decision style scores. These comparisons were not hypothe- 
sized in advice nor subjected to statistical tests of significance. 
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They are offered here only to whet the curiosity of the reader who 
may be interested in whether the mean differences make psychological 
sense. 

10a. Males were more rational in the class, purchase, and 
college decisions than in the job or movie decisions. While it 
might have been expected that males would show a higher degree of 
rationality in choosing a job than they did, their lower degree of 
rationality in choosing a job is understandable. The majority of 
males were young men who may have been working at temporary or 
part-time jobs to support themselves through school. It is under- 
standable that they would have accepted employment whenever and 
wherever they could without going through an elaborate systematic 
process. 

10b. Males were more impulsive in choosing jobs and movies than 
in choosing colleges, classes, and purchases. 

10c. Males were more intuitive in the non-career decisions than 
in the career-related decisions. 

10d. Males were more fatalistic in the job and movie deci- 
sions than in the college, class, or purchase decisions. 

lOe. Males were more dependent in the college and movie 
decisions than in the class, job, and purchase decisions. 

10f. Females were more rational in the career-related deci- 
sions than in the non-career decisions. 
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lOg. Females vere more Intuitive In the purchase, college, 
and movie decisions than In the job or class decisions. 

lOh. Females vere more impulsive In the job and movie 
decisions than in the purchase, college, and class decisions* 

101. Females were more fatalistic in the job and movie 

decisions than in the college, purchase, and class decisions/ 

> 

lOj. Females vere more dependent in ?he movie and college 
decisions than in the purchase, job, and class decisions. 

Limitations 

Although the associations between decision styles and deci- 
sion satisfaction may not have been as strong as is often as- 
sumed, there may have been some reasons .why the correlations were 

v 

not of greater magnitude in this study* One reason is that the 
magnitude of the associations may have been lowered to some 
extent due to unreliability of measurement. Some subjects may 
have had difficulty recalling their thoughts, actions, and per- 
ceptions of decision satisfaction for decisions which they had 
made some time in the past. Difficulty remembering exactly how 
satisfied they were, or what they thought about or did when they 
made a decision, may have decreased the reliability of measure- 
ment of these variables. 
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A second reason is that decision-making behavior was 
assessed after subjects had experienced the outcomes of their 
decisions. This method of assessment may have led to inaccu- 
racy ia some subjects' reports of what they did when they made 
decisions. Since decision style and decision satisfaction 
were assessed some time after the decisions were made, it 
seems possible that subjects 9 memories of the decision process 
may have been influenced by the outcomes of their decisions. 
For example, a subject may have used a number of Rational 
style thoughts and actions which led to a good gut feeling ' 
about the final choice. If the decision outcome was satis- 
fying, the most salient memory may have been the good gut 
feeling and not the complete sequence of Rational style 
thoughts and actions which occurred before the feeling. Re- 
search which measures decision stales while decisions are 
being made and decision satisfaction shortly after decisions 
have been made may provide more reliable and valid estimates 
of the strength of association between various decision styles 
and perceived decision satisfaction. 

A third reason is that the low to moderate correlation 
coefficients obtained in this study may accurately reflect 
the fact that decision st^le is only one of many variables 
which contributes to a subject is perceived decision satis- 
faction at any given time. Research reviewed by Janis and 

/ \ / 
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Mann OL977) suggested that a person's perceptions of decision 
satisfaction nay vary over time due to the influence of cognitive 
strategies which people use ot resulve post-decisional regret. 

A fourth reason is that factors which are specific to the decision 
situations may have influenced the relationships between different styles 
of thoughts, actions, and perceived satisfaction. In the major purchase 
decision, for example, one subject may have had in mind an automobile 
purchase while another was thinking of a vacation tour 'package. It seems 
reasonable to assume that decision situations may vary on a number of 
dimensions such as accessibility of information, time constraints, possi- 
bility of negative consequences, the number of values to be considered, 
the effects of positive and negative outcomes on other people, and 
potential effects on subsequent decisions. Because the characteristics 
of decision situations may vary widely, thoughts and actions which lead 
to satisfaction for one decision may not be the same thoughts and actions 
which are necessary to achieve satisfaction for another decision. 

A fifth reason is that the correlations between the ratings of 
decision satisfaction and the stylee of thoughts and actions may have 
been influenced by psychological factors such as social desirability 
(response sets to make the respondent "look good") or acquiescence 
(the tendency to mark "yes" regardless of the item content). For ex- 
ample, in decision situations perceived by many people as being very 
important (e.g. choosing a college), some subjects may have reported 
using Rational style thoughts and actions even though they did not 
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engage la them. These subjects may have wanted to appear as having be- 
haved In the most socially desirable or appropriate manner when making 
their decisions. It is also possible that some subjects marked yes 
frequently to items when they were not sure whether or not those items 
actually represented what they did when they made their decisions. 
The tendency to mark yes when in doubt could affect the correlations 
between the subjects' ratings of satisfaction and their scores for the 
decision styles and the individual thoughts and actions (Nunnaly, 1978) 
A final reason is that self-reports of some subjects may have been 
influenced by their causal attributions (to themselves or external 
factors) for decision outcomes (Jones, Kanouse, Kelley, Nisbett, Valine 
& Weiner, 1972). It is possible that subjects who experienced very 
satisfying decision outcomes may have attributed credit to themselves 
for creating the positive outcomes. Their attributions of credit may 
have prompted them to report thoughts and actions vhich showed involve- 
ment and responsibility in the decision process (e.g. Rational or . 
Intuitive style thoughts and actions). It is also possible that sub- 
jects who experienced dissatisfying decision outcomes may have wanted 

to attribute causes for the .outcomes to factors other than themselves. 
Attributions of causality tc other people, chance events, or situa- 
tional factors beyond their control, may have prompted them to mini- 
mize their involvement in the decision-making process by marking Depen- 
dent, Fatalistic, or Impulsive style items. The correlations between 
the subjects' ratings of decision satisfaction and their scores for 
the decision styles or individual thoughts and actions could have been 
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*ff»c(m4 by 1M eubjecte 1 ettrlb«t lonal proceaaae. 
lopllcat tone 

Tfca fl*41nge of the pre*#it study have Implications for counaalora, 
•4t*catora, amd o there vko»a cone a ma are finding vaya Co halp paopla 
make eedafylng decialone. A general aaauaptlon haa baan chat paopla 
ehouW UN a national approach In ordar to make good daclalona. Whila 
certain Rational style choughca and acclona tier? aaaoclatad poaltlvaly 
with dtclalon aatlafactic^ In aach daclalon situation, cha flndlnga 
euggaat chat consideration ahould alao ba glvan to Intuitive atyla thoughts 
and act Ion a . Although Rational and Intuitive approachaa hava typically 
baan viewed aa contrasting atylaa, tha praaant atudy indicated that theae 
atylaa era not nacaaaarily incoorpatlbla approachaa to daclalon -making, 
tocauaa tha praaant raaaarch involved only flva daclalon situations, it 
la prematura to advocate any atyle(a) of £#clalon-maklng behavior to 
uaa for all declalona. Even ao, it aaema reaaonable that a combination 
of Rational and Intuitive atyla daclalon-maklng behaviors may lead to 
greater daclalon aatlaf action than the Impulsive, Fatalistic, and 
Dependent daclalon atylaa for moat important decisions 

Tha currant findings suggest soma specific things to do and to avoid 
doing when making decisions similar to the ones presented in the study. 
Those specific behaviors are listed below. A thought or action is coded 
M, F, or M & F if it was sssoclated with decision satisfaction for males 
only, females only, or for both males and females, respectively. 
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College Decision 

Positive Associations 

- Choosing a college which would provide the most desired 
benefits by comparing among colleges (M & F) 

~ Choosing a college based on a strong . sense of assurance 
that the choice was right (M & F) 

- Obtaining different kinds of information about the 
college before making the decision (M) 

- Setting aside periods of time for obtaining information 
about the possible colleges (Y) 

- Choosing a college based on good feelings, images, and 
impressions about the final choice CM & F) 

Negative Associations 

- Making a quick decision to enroll in the college without 
thinking much about it (M & F) 

- Choosing the college because his/her friends decided 
to attend (M & F) 

Job Decisica 
/ Positive Associations 

- Choosing a job based on an immediate sense of knowing the 
job was the right choice CM & F) 

- Making a final choice after comparing the possible jobs (F) 

- Choosing a job based on some positive gut feelings about 
the job (F) 

' 152 
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- Talking to people familiar with the possible jobs 

to determine how well they would provide the desired 
benefits (F) 

- Choosing a job by eliminating the least desirable 
jobs (F) 

Negative Associations 

- Making a spur of the moment decision to take a job (F) 

- Being convinctd by a friend to take a job (F) 
Class Decision 

Positive Associations 

- Studying the course catalog for classes that would 
provide the desired benefits (M) 

- Comparing classes to determine which one would provide 
the most; desired benefits (F) 

Negative Associations 

- Making a decision quickly without thinking much about 

it (M & F) 

- Choosing a class because friend(s) decided to take 
it (M & F) 

- Choosing an available class by trusting in luck and 
hoping for the best (F) 

.Movie Decision 
Positive Associations 

- Choosing a movie based on an immediate sense of knowing 

the movie would be good (M & F) 

1C3 
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- Comparing movies to determine which one would 
provide the most desired benefits (M & F) 

- Obtaining different kinds of information about 
the movies before making the decision (M & F) 

- Choosing a movie based on some strong images and 
impressions about the movie (F) 

Negative Associations 

- Making a spur of the moment decision (M & F) 

- Picking an available movie and just hoping it would 
be good (M) 

- Considering the cost of the movie (M) 

- Thinking how much time there was to make the decision 
and the best method of deciding within the time limit (F) 

- Choosing the movie because another person convinced 
her to see it (F) 

Purchase Decision 
Positive Associations 

- Carefully inspecting the purchase to make sure it was 
what she wanted (M & F) 

- Choosing the purchase based on an immediate sense 
of knowing the purchase would be good (F) 

- Comparing possible purchases and choosing the one 
v t which would provide the most desired benefits (F) 

- Obtaining different kinds of information about the 
purchase before making the decision (F) 
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Negative Associations 

- Making a spur of the moment decision to purchase (M & F) 

- Making the purchase because another person convinced her 
to buy it (F) 

Directions for Future Research 

The DMQ may be modified to assess a wider range of Rational style 
decision-making behaviors. The Rational style strategy in the present 
study represented only one of many possible forms of rationality. The 
strategy assumed that rational deciders made decisions by proceeding 
systematically through a sequence of logical steps when they made decisions 
and that rational deciders eventually selected, from a number of alternatives, 
a final choice with the highest payoff in desired benefits. While this 
strategy may represent how people make some decisions, the addition of other 
rational approaches would be a more thorough representation of what is 
meant by rationality in decision-making. The following strategies are some 
examples of alternative representations of rationality which might be used 
in future editions of the DMQ: Miller's and Starr's (1967) "suboptimizing" 
strategy suggests that a person maximizes some of his/her desired, benefits 
at the expense of losing some others; Herbert Simon's (1976) "satisf icing" 
model suggests that for many decisions, people look for an alternative 
which is "good enovgh". Simon asserts that people often choose alterna- 
tives sequentially without generating a list of alternatives or comparing 
among a group of alternatives. Instead, alternatives are considered one 
at a time until an alternative is found that meets a minimal set of 
requirements; Alexander George (1974) discussed a "quasi-satisf icing" 
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model. Deciders using this model look for an alternative by following 
one simple decision rule (e.g., choose the alternative that worked the 
last time you encountered a similar decision); Miller and Starr (1967) 
also discussed a decision-making strategy called "incrementalism" where 
a major choice is the result of a sequence of decisions made according 
to a satisficing strategy; Tversky (1972) described a decision-making 
strategy called an Elimination-by-Aspects approach. Deciders using 
this approach perform a sequence of actions. First they create a small 
number pf decision rules which refer to the minimal requirements of the 
most desired benefits. Second, they use a progressive narrowing-down 
process to select, from a pool of possible alternatives, a final choice 
which meets the requirements set forth in the decision rules. A more 
extensive survey of rational decision-making behaviors may indicate which 
rational behaviors are associated with high decision satisfaction for 
which kinds of decisions. 

A second direction for future research is to study the relationships 
between decision satisfaction and other cognitive factors which might 
describe what . satisfied decision-makers do when they make decisions. For 
example, do highly satisfied decision-makers differ from less satisfied 
decision-makers on variables such as the kinds of self-statements they 
make, the assumptions they examine, how they evaluate the reliability and 
validity of information, or how they use information? Correlations 
between measures of these variables with ratings of decision satisfaction 
may provide knowledge about the kinds of cognitive behavior satisfied 
decision-makers perform. 
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A third direction for research is to study the relations between 
the feelings, images, and self-statements people experience when they 
make decisions and the styles of decision-making behavior they use to 
make decisions. Correlations between measures of decision-making 
behavior and feelings, images, and self-statements assessed while people 
were making decisions might help us to understand the motivational 
bases which underlie certain actions that people perform when they make 
decisions. For example, a man deciding which car to buy may generate an 
exciting image about himself in a sports car which he had seen. This 
image may motivate him to start considering sports cars as possible 
choices. Research focused on the feelings, Images, and self-statements 
used by successful decision-makers may provide knowledge about the types 
of feelings, images, and self-statements which contribute to satisfying 

decision outcomes. 

A fourth direction for future research is to study the methods that 
people use to arrive at their estimates of decision satisfaction. It 
seems likely that the method used to estimate decision satisfaction may 
influence the degree of relationship between a style of decision-making 
behavior and subjects' ratings of decision satisfaction. Subjects could 
be administered the DMQ while they were making decisions, asked to give 
a rating of decision satisfaction shortly after they experienced their 
decision outcome, and then be interviewed about how they arrived at 
their estimates of satisfaction. For the same decisions, correlations 
between styles of decision-making behavior and decision satisfaction 
could be computed for groups of subjects who used a similar method to 
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estimate decision satisfaction. Examples of methods used to evaluate 
decision satisfaction may include strategies such as comparing how 
well the decision outcome provided the most desired benefits or a 
global judgment based on feelings about the outcome. 

A fifth direction for future research might involve a repeat of 
the present study with the following revisions: The DMQ could be 
revised to include more rational decision strategies; the individual 
DMQ items could be written so they would be applicable to most decisions; 
the DMQ could be administered to subjects while they were making decisions 
or shortly after making decisions; ratings of decision satisfaction might 
also be obtained shortly after subjects experienced the outcomes of their 
decisions. Administering the DMQ closer to the time wh&i people make 
their decisions may provide more reliable assessments of the thoughts and 
actions they actually use to make their decisions. 

A final directioa for future research involves the use of a revised 
DMQ as an evaluation instrument for career guidance programs. Students 
in these programs might be expected to show more frequent use of f ghts 
and actions showing thoughtful deliberation, goal setting, and planning 
in their subsequent career decisions. They might be expected to show a 
low frequency of thoughts and actions related to Impulsive, Fatalistic, or 
Dependent decision' styles. Students in these programs might also be 
expected to be highly satisfied with the outcomes of their subsequent 
career decisions. A revised DMQ might eventually serve as a useful 
criterion instrument for evaluating career education and vocational 
guidance programs. 
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PART B 



EXPERIMENTAL STUDY: THE EFFECT OF TEACHING A SYSTEMATIC 
DECISION-MAKING PROCEDURE ON DECISION-MAKING ABILITY 
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Chapter IB 



The Problem 



How can people make better decisions? Underlying that question is 
the assumption that decisions vary in quality. We assume that there are 
such things as "good" decisions or ,f bad" decisions. Certainly we have 
all heard people make statements that imply that there is a quality 
component co decisions . For example : "My decision ,to sign that contract 
without reading it was a serious mistake;" ,s She sure made a smart 
decision when she bought Xerox stock in 1954;" or "Your decision to marry 
Homer was the best thing you f ve ever done." Clearly, people do evaluate 
the quality of decisions. 

But on what basis are these decisions evaluated? On what kind of 
evidence does one decide that any given decision is good, bad, or mediocre? 
We can distinguish three rationales for evaluating decisions: 

1. Adherence to a prescribed process . A good decision may be 
described as one that follows certain procedures alleged to be efficacious. 
Thus, for example , those who have advocated a systematic rational decision- 
making process for making career decisions would tend to approve the career 
decision of a youngster who systematically considered her values, generated 
extensive lists of alternatives, thoroughly investigated the possible out- 
comes of these alternatives, and systematically eliminated the least 
desirable alternatives until a tentative choice t?as reached. The very fact 
that this elaborate process had been used would, by definition, make the 
resulting decision a good one. Another evaluator might presuppose that 
good decisions depend upon the extensive^use of prayer. Thus any individual 
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who prayed extensively about a decision before making it would be 
considered to have made a wise decision. Those who advocate a more 
dependent approach to decision-making problems might offer advice 
such as "always obey your parents. "> Thus, a child who had decided to 
follow the orders of her parents would be said to have made the right 
decision regardless of any consequences. The World War II Nazis who 
were accused of war crimes, for example, used the excuse that they were 
only obeying orders as a way of absolving themselves from responsibility 
for the acts that they committed. In essence they were claiming that 
the process that they used for making their decision, obeying orders, 
should be the basis for evaluating the soundness of their decision. 

2. Adherence to a process that produces positive outcomes on the 

i 

average . In some situations we have enough accumulated experience to 
know the probability that a certain action will yield certain results. 
While playing "Blackjack 11 or "21" in professional gambling circles, the 
dealer always "decides 11 to "hit" on ^and "stay" on 17. The decision 
is automatic because long experience has proven that the dealer will 
maximize winnings by following that strategy. On any given deal the 
dealer may well lose by following that strategy, but the decision is 
evaluated by the outcome over repeated trials, not by what happens 
during a single deal. 

In the game of baseball, a batter with three balls and no strikes 
may be signaled by the manager to "take" the next pitch, that is, not 
to swing no matter whether the pitch is in the strike zone or not. The 
batter who decides to swing at the pitch under those circumstances is 
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said to hav^ made a bad decision, and may be punished for it even if 
he hits a home run. The decision is "bad," regardless of its outcome 
on thfs one occasion, because past experience, indicates that under those 
circumstances a batter is less likely to get on base swinging than not 
swinging. 

In career decision making we find people who decide to accept a 
job and later regret the decision. Yet at the time the decision was made 
all the indications were that it was the best possible choice. Unfore- 
seeable events later produced some negative consequences. However, the 
decision maker might be able to say, "I still made the best decision 
possible at the time. If I had to do it all over again, I'd still make 
that cime decision even though it didn't work out well in this particular 
instance." Hence, decisions may be justified by adherence to a process 

known to produce positive consequences in *:he long run, even though the 

I 

decision might well produce negative consequences in any one given instance. 

Positive outcomes . A decision may be judged good if it produces 
desirable consequences. Each individual decision can be evaluated by the 
consequences which follow from it. The process used to make the decision 
theh becomes irrelevant. Thus a person might say "I decided where to go 

i 

on my vacation by blindfolding myself and throwing a dart at the map. I 
had a wonderful time. It was a good decision. 11 The decision was judged 
good because the consequences were desirable; the method of making the ■? 
decision was irrelevant. 

; In tennis doubles, hitting the service return down the alley is known 
as a low percentage shot because it usually does not result in winning the 
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point. However, in those instances where it does work out successfully 
1n is known as a smart decision. Each decision is evaluated by its 
consequences, not by whether it is successful on the average. 

In a sense all three of the rationales are based on outcomes either 
known or assumed to exist. Adhering to a prescribed process is justified 
ultimately by consequences believed (perhaps without evidence)^to follow. 
The rational systematic decision-making process is considered to be a 
good process because scientists and business leaders use it and often get 
good results. Advocates of prayer believe that answers and benefits flow 
to its users. Advocates of obedience believe that people will be saf^r 
and happier obeying than not obeying. The process is not evaluated j by 
its outcomes, but the process Is justified because of presumed benefits. 
Both the second and third rationales clearly specify outcomes as the 
criterion for judging decision quality. The second rationale uses average 
outcomes whereas the third rationale uses the specific outcomes of a given 
instance. 

The present study is concerned with the question: What is the best 
way to make a decision? In order to evaluate a procedure for making 
decisions, we must have some criterion against which to evaluate it. We 
cannot evaluate a decision-making procedure simply by ascertaining how 
rigorously the procedure has been followed. We must instead ask which 
decision-making procedures are most successful in producing optimum 
outcomes. Consequently, we have eliminated the first alternative rationale 
for evaluating decisions. 
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We have derived a definition of a good decision as follows: A 
good decision is one which yields consequences consistent with the 
values of the decider. In this definition we have opted for the third 
rationale for judging decisions — namely the consequences flowing 
from each individual's decision. However, we intend to aggregate the 
outcomes of our subjects 1 decisions to determine the procedure that 
works best on the average. Our criterion then is a combination of the 
second and third rationales, both of which, however, are clearly based 
on consequences. We are following Che biblical dictum, "The tree is 
known by his fruit." (Matt. 12:33) 

Assessing Career Decision Making 

Evaluating the outcome of a given decision is difficult. A deci- 
sion, unlike a problem, cannot be "solved": it can only be made. There 
is no "right answer" at the end of the decision rainbow. 

Career decision-making is even more complex because of the life-long 
nature of the process. Decisions regarding occupation are not simple 
like those one faces while shopping at the grocery store. The result of 
choosing a main course for a meal is far more evanescent than the outcome 
of selecting a life vocation. Nor are the effects of career decisions as 
circumscribed as the choices we make in other areas. Decisions we make 
in high school regarding a future career often resonate throughout our 
lives. 

Career decisions are exceedingly individual in nature. Which alter- 
natives we choose as life goals are affected by our own value hierarchy. 
Values which are essential to one person may not be important to another. 
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We cannot generalize across people to conclude that a specif io occupational 
choice is the best decision for all. We must look at present alternatives 
in the light of each person's decision history and individualized objectives. 
A career decision could not be evaluated without a careful analysis of 
individual abilities, needs, values, goals and opportunities. 

The term "analysis 11 does not imply, however, that conclusions can be 
arrived at by applying a mathematical formula. Although career decision 
making is a complex process which requires consideration of many factors, 
it cannot be simplified so readily. In occupational choice behavior, there 
is an emotional element which confounds an attempt at applying formulas to 
objectify our choices. Emotion transforms universal equations into multiple 
variations, depending on the person and circumstances. Probability figures 
tell us the liklihood of attaining future goals based on the average of 
past performances if we make certain assumptions. They offer factual data 
upon which we can judge alternatives. However, probability figures are 
often poured through the decision-maker's personal desires sieve. What 
results from this sifting are subjective probability figures. Events 
which are more desirable are perceived as more likely to occur. Events 
which have low probabilities of occurrence take on much higher subjective 
desirability (Gelatt, 1966). Not only does subjective desirability affect 
career decisions, but. there is evidence that other personality variables 
such as fear of failure, level of anxiety, amount of self confidence, ego 
identification with choices, independence, and propensity for taking risks 
also thwart our attempts to make "objective" decisions (Appel and Witzke, 
1972). 
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Since career decision-making is further complicated by the fact that 
it involves more than a simple judgment along one value dimension, mul- 
tiple values must be considered and ranked. Alternative choices must be 
weighed according to these values. The most satisfying choice is not 
necessarily the One which scores highest on the top ranked value. The 
optimal alternative may be one which yields the most of one's more impor- 
tant values. Career options are multi-faceted and multi-dimensional and 
must be analyzed and compared in these terms. A. satisfying decision - 
requires configural, rather than linear thinking, with repeated weighings 
of constellations of options against one another co determine which offers 
the greatest net value (Kaldor and Zytowski, 1969). Suppose a young man 
desires a high salary, high occupational status, maximum vacation time, 
and job security in that order. Suppose also that he has Identified 
engineering and teaching high school math as two areas of interest. His 
analysis might look like this: 



Salary, 




Job 
Security 




Occupational 
Status 



Vacation 
Time 



Since teaching shows a moderately high score on three variables, occupa- 
tional status', vacation time, and job security, our decision-maker must 
determine whether the significantly highef salary he will earn as an 
engineer (his top value) makes sacrificing the other three values worthwhile. 
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The difficulty people experience making career decisions becomes understand 
able when we realize that the above example involves comparing only two. 
career options on only four value dimensions. Many occupational decisions 
involve both more alternatives and more extensive value hierarchies. 

Risk and uncertainty are two more 1 actors which must be considered if 
we are to appreciate <*he complexity of career decision making. Often we 
must make occupational choices o n the basis of incomplete information. 
Sometimes the possible consequence? f our actions are known and the 
probability of any given option occurring is also known. What is not known 
in this case, however, is which consequence will in actuality occur. With- 
out this information, we are taking a risk that desirable consequences will 
result from our actions, rather than undesirable ones. There are times, 
however, when we do not know all the ramifications of our decisions, nor 
do we know what the. probability is of any of these various consequences 
occurring. In this case, our lack of knowledge requires us to make a de- 
cision in the face of uncertainty. Since there are numerous contingencies 
in our lives which we cannot control or foresee, risk and uncertainty play 
a major role in the decision-making drama. 

Career decision-raking, then, emerges as a lifelong process involving 
the cohfigural interaction of the individuals valuation of the rewards 
offered by different occupational choices and his subjective assessment of 
his chances of being able to realize each of the choices (Egner, 1974). 
Although numerous' authors have described this complex process and the 
steps one takes to arrive at career decisions, few have been concerned 
with developing diagnostic measures to assess a persons decision-mak *ng 
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abilities or instructional techniques to teach these skills. Various 
tests, inventories, and questionnaires are presently in use to measure 
career awareness, vocational maturity and self appraisal skills, but few 
are available which measure and/or teach the career decision-making 
process itself. 

Research on Educational Simulations 

The process of making occupational choices has been described by 
some authors as the putting on of different occupational persona to 
explore various alternatives. In this process people imagine them- 
selves in a number of occupations while evaluating the consequences they 
believe may follow from each (Kaldor & Zytowski, 1969). If this is an 
accurate depiction of career decision making, then simulation may be an 
appropriate assessment device. Examining several elements of simulation 
demonstrates its effectiveness in this realm. First, by its very nature, 
simulation requires the players to take on roles, imagine themselves in 
different situations, act out how they might respond, and experience how 
they might feel. Further, a simulation demands that the persons Inter- 
acting with it actually demonstrate behavior being assessed. There is 
some evidence that vocational maturity is related to imaginative thinking 
(Howard, 1973). This close correlation between the actual process of 
career decisxon making and the basic characteristics of simulations points 
* to a profitable marriage of the two. 

Simulations have been shown to be good devices to measure complex 
human behavior in that they require the person interacting with them to 
actually demonstrate the behavior being assessed. There is- some evidence 
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that interviews and paper and pencil tests do not accurately tap decision- 
making skills (Tallman & Wilson, 1974). They test cognitive rather than 
behavioral indications of the skill. One may very well be able to verbal- 
ize the steps in a decision-making process without using the process to 
solve career decisions. In addition, preliminary data show that 
students report possessing rational decision-making skills on pretest 
questionnaires while posttesting reveals that they subsequently acquired 
these skills (Miller, 1974). Simulations resolve this discrepancy between 
the cognitive and behavioral aspects of decision-making. By building 
several variables into the simulation task, the designer has allowed for 
the assessment of actual decision-making under lifelike conditions: 
pressures of time, lack of information, uncertainty, values in conflict 
(Boardman & Mitchell, 1971). Such an assessment of people making 
decisions closely linked to those they face in everyday life results in 
a more accurate and thorough diagnostic picture. If these variables are 
presented at different times, in response to the performance of the stu- 
dent, the simulation also provides a highly individualized profile of the 
decision-making behavior (Meckley, 1970). 

Simulation, because it is a model of a process itself, is an especially 
useful tool to test the acquisition of a concept, principle or process 
(Robinson, 1966). If one is interested in determining whether a person 
knows typical work hours, education requirements, and beginning salary 
for a specific job, then these facts may be cost-effectively tested using 
a paper and pencil quiz. However, if one is more concerned with how the 

A 

decision-maker uses these facts to reach an occupational choice, than a 
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simulation would be a more effective and efficient measurement tool 
(Twelker, 1971). Career decision making is a conceptual framework one 
uses throughout life, not a set of facts applied at discrete decision 
points. Simulation is well-suited to portraying this framework. 

Simulations also have an advantage over traditional testing proced- 
ures in that they can" compress time, requiring the person to make many 
decisions in a short session. The more decisions that are made, the 
more valid and reliable is the decision strategy that emerges. Simula- 
tions have been shown to be good measurement tools for personality 
research because they are short, well-defined, tightly controlled, yet 
meaningful testing situations (Harris, 1971). These same characteristics 
could prove highly advantageous for career decision-making research, also. 

Although the evidence that simulation can be used successfully as a 
diagnostic/assessment/evaluation device is good, research supporting the 
instructional benefits of simulations is overwhelming. Instructional 
games seem to be successful for two reasons. First, they motivate pupils, 
and second, they incorporate many basic learning principles. 

A great deal of the motivational strength of the simulation lies in 
its ability to encapsulate real world problems (Curry, 1971) . A malor 
complaint one hears from pupils today is that their education is not 
relevant, that it does not speak to the problems they face in the world 
outside of school. A simulation is by definition a model of a real world 
process. To the degree that pupils are interested in the process being 
simulated, they will become involved in the learning game. Research 
shows that non-achievers with above average ability who rebel at traditional 
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academic instruction learn substantial amounts from simulated instruc- 
tional tasks (Farran, 1968). These pupils often believe the goal of the 
game is to meet the objective as designated in the rules » not to learn. 
Simulations are so different from conventional teaching techniques and 
so in touch with the outside world that they are not construed as part 
of the academic arena. From the novelty of their learn-by-doing approach, 
simulations gain motivational strength. 

A concomitant to the novel aspect of simulations and another reason 
for their motivational impetus is the excitement they create during the 
learning process. Research with under-achievers (Farran, 1967) as well 
as with preschool children (Crawford Twelker, undated) shows that 
attention spans during game activity increase substantially. Four-year- 
old children are attentive up to 30 minutes while involved in simulated 
tasks. Other researchers have shown substantial gains in GPAs using 
college level simulations (Garvey, 1971) and have attributed the increase 
to the fun and interactive aspects of the gaming technique. 

However, despite their light approach to learning, simulations oftea 
instill in pupils a stronf? desire and active readiness to learn. Thi^ 4 
because simulated tasks can bring meaning and purpose to an otherwise in- 
comprehensible future (Varenhorst, 1973). In "real liJe," consequences 
are often times very distant from the actions which produced them. It 
is difficult for many to make the conceptual link between what they do 
today and what results in the future. However, because of th >ir compressed 
time frame, simulations offer the role «1 ;y« almost immediate feedback 
about the consequent as of decisions. Bridging the time gap a* they do, 
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simulations provide the learner with a basic understanding of the cau.se 
and effect relationship in career decision-making. Acquiring this in- 
sight, pupils realize the importance of focusing on the long-range 
planning aspect of decisions (Ehrle, 1970). They frequently become 
highly motivated to learn career awareness information such as educa- 
tional requirements for specific jobs since this information no longer 
exists in a meaningless vacuum ; but has direct bearing on their present 
choices. 

In addition to their strong motivational element, simulations are 
successful teaching tools because they often embody human learning prin- 
ciples such as successive approximations-, reinforcement, guided practice 
over learning and generalization. 

Simulation designers choose how closely their task will model 
reality. They decide which elements of life to include in the simulation 
and which are irrelevant and to be omitted. They are given license to 
include, exclude, and exaggerate the real life process through their 
choice of rules, scoring sy3tems, goals, resources, and roles for t?* 
game (Twelker, 1971). The designers may begin by producing a hi&iUv 
simplistic simulation for beginning students of the process. Gradually, 
they may require them to consider an increasingly greater number of 
variables in their decisions by systematically building in tbsse new 
factors. The end goal is to create a game which simulates tht tj.h1 life 
proc . ill its complexity. In thia manner, the designers incor- 

porate the principle of successive approximation into the 9imulatio i. 
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Simulations can also embody another learning principle, that of 
reinforcement. They provide quick and comprehensive feedback as to the 
consequences of a given decision, usually in quantifiable terms. The 
role player learns which "moves" or decisions lead to the awarding of • 
points, the gaining of extra turns, and ultimately, the winning of 
the game. Rules provide a consistent and fairly applied reward system 
for the learner which often results in rapid learning of desired behaviors. 

Another possible reason for the efficiency of the simulation as a 
teaching ^tool is that it provides the learner with an opportunity for 
massed practice in the behaviors being taught. Within the course of one 
game hour, a pupil may be given many opportunities to practice decision- 
making skills (Spangenberg, 1975). This practice, occurring as it does 
in the controlled environment of the simulation is guided toward correct 
performance of decision-making behavior. Research shows that directed 
practice may well be an essential variable in decision-making instruction 
(Evans & Cody, 1969). Many of the errors which normally occur during 
the process of acquiring decision-making skills ire eliminated by the 
game design itself (Twelker, 1971). Because it is a model of the system 
it represents, the game allows the learner to commit those inevitable 
learning et^jrs in a safe environment without incurring the harmful 
effects such decisions might have caused in the real world. This is 
especially important when we consider that career decisions are often 
the most weighty, major ones we make in our lives. Practicing career 
decision-making in the real world could have harmful effects. Yet, 
the necessity for overlearning such a complex cognitive and behavioral 
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skill is obvious. The directed practice offered by simulation experiences 
is an important component in their success < 

Simulation can also create an efficient and effective means of ensur- 
ing that learned career decision-making skills are transferred to the real 
environment. Since a simulated task is an analogous situa- 

tion containing many of the characteristics of the outside wqrld, skills 
one acquires performing such a task can be used to meet the contingencies 
arising later in one's life. One author describes the transfer of train- 
ing process by explaining that the realistic visual and sensory stimuli 
of simulated tasks provide the backlog of experience which one can draw 
upon for appropriate responses (Ehrle, 1970), As long as there is variety 
in the decision situations being simulated, the student will learn how to 
use decision-making skills to make career choices of many types. If the 
game designer has been successful in this respect, and the player has per- 
formed well in the various simulation exercises, generalization of per- 
formance to the real world is likely to occur. 

In summary, theoretical and practical research supports the use of 
simulation as an assessment /diagnostic/evaluation tool and as an instruc- 
tional technique. Major strengths have been identified in its leam-by- 
doing approach, its lifelike and non-academic quality, its compact and 
controlled environment, its motivational effect, and its embodiment of 
learning principles. Realizing the potential simulation offers to the area 
of career decision-making, it becomes important to determine if there are 
presently any games available which assess and/or teach the career decision- 
making process. An extensive review of the game and simulation literature 
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reveals a limited number of such tools. 

Some Attempts to Simulate Career Decision Making 

x / 

Of those career decision-making simulation*^ presently in use, Life 
Career (Boocock, 1967) is perhaps the most well-known and widely used. 
This game simulates the labor, school, and marriage markets as they 
existed in the 1960 f s. Its purpose is to give students familiarity 
with the types of decisions they will make throughout high school and 
in the several years following and the consequences they can expect 
from various decisions. Players work in teams to plan the life of a 
fictitious person whose case history they are given for reference. 
Decisions include how to allocate time in a weekly schedule for school, 
study, work, family responsibilities and leisure; when to get married, 
what kind of a job or college to apply to; and when to have children. 
The goal of each team is to make decisions for their personality which 
will result in the highest life satisfaction score. Scores have an 
element of chance and are computed on the basis of tables and spinners 
derived from U.S. Census and other national survey data. These figures 
indicate the probability of certain consequences occurring in the 
players 1 lives given their aptitudes, interest, and past and present 
performance. 

Since it was the first simulation developed in the area of career 
decision making, there has been a moderate amount of research done on 
the Life Career Game. Research has been focused primarily in the areas 
of the effect of the game upon players 1 career awareness, sense of 
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control over their environment and critical thinking. Unfortunately, 
results in all three areas are inconclusive with some researchers 
reporting that the game has a significant effect and an almost equal 
number reporting it has no effect. 

The first person to study whether or not the Life Career Game 
teaches career-related factual information was the game's developer, 
Sarane Boocock (Boocock, 1966). In this study, high school pupils who 
were delegates in a 4-H convention spent 3 hours playing one of tvo 
games, Life Career or another game not related to career decision-making. 
Those who played Life Career performed better on a test of career- 
related information. 

However, in a follow-up study conducted by Boocock, Schild, and 
Stoll in 1968, the previous results were not supported. In this research 
project , high school students who played Life Career for 5 class periods 
served as the experimental group. Their control was a group of students 
who read and discussed materials covering the same content as the game 
during the same class periods. Results showed that the control group, 
not the simulation group, outperformed on tests to measure learning from 
the game. 

In an attempt to resolve these conflicting conclusions, several re- 
searchers have pursued similar studies. Conte (1968) developed the Life 
Career Inventory to measure the cognitive effects of playing the Life 
Career Game. Using this inventory as his dependent measure, he was able 
to show a significant increase in knowledge of career planning for sixth 
graders who played the game. However, Curry & Urooks (1971), using the 
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same dependent measure with junior high school pupils, concluded from 
their results that the Life Career Game is no more effective than tradi- 
tional methods in assisting pupils to learn subject matter. Similar 
findings made by R. H. Johnson (1971) indicated 

that awareness of life decisions and knowledge of career information did 
not significantly improve after playing the game. A final study by 
Mulherin (1971) demonstrated increased awareness of factors to consider 
in curriculum choice and occupational choice after exposure to the Life 
Career Game for 12 consecutive days. This finding was reported for ninth 
grade average ability students but was not true for low ability pupils in 
the same sample. 

A second group of conflicting studies is concerned with the effect 
of the Life Career Game on the players' belief in their ability to control 
their environment. Boocock began this stream of research (Boocock, Schild, 
& Stoll, 1968), reporting no clear evidence that the game either increases 
or decreases one's sense of control. Stoll replicated these results 
as did Rhett (1974) more recently on a population of Black high school 
males. However, interesting results obtained by another researcher 
(Atkinson, 1970) might cause us to wonder if the question is not a moot one. 
Atkinson's study attempted to isolate interaction effects between the game, 
treatment, sex, and IQ of the subject His results indicate that for 

.ill players there was a significant improvement in sense of control over 
rhei.r environment. Sex and IQ did interact with the treatment, however. 
Hales improved in their acceptance of responsibility for successes only, 
as measured by the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire. 

X ■ # 
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Females improved in acceptance of failures and combined successes and 
failures but not successes » Low IQ subjects improved in their acceptance 
of successes and persons with average IQ in their acceptance of failures. 
Such findings, though intriguing, only add more confusion to the issue 
of the game's effect on one's sense of personal autonomy. 

A chird area .of research interest has centered around the controversy 
over whether playing the Life Career Game affects one's ability to think 
"critically". One study (Curry & Brooks, 1971) provided no evidence to 
show that the simulation was effective in improving critical thinking 
ability as measured in the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal. 
From a second effort (Adams, 1971), results tentatively suggest that per- 
haps the game does make a difference on the thinking process of its players. 
Adams reported that subjects who played the Life Career simulation demonstrated 
more configural thinking than no-game controls. This experimental group tended 
to combine the factors of interest in the job, rewards of the job, and ability 
for the work in making judgments regarding the "goodness" of a particular 
occupational decision. The pattern of the relationship between these variables 
had more effect on their judgments than on controls *;ho termed to evaluate 
decisions systematically and consistently on the basis of thv same one or two 
variables, even though the situation varied, 

Unlike previous studies, Adams used a simulation task itself as his depen- 
dent variable. Subjects were asked to read eight personal profiles similar to 
those case histories in the game itself, Each profile combined different 
levels of the interest, ability, and reward factors (e.g., high interest, low 
ability, high reward). At. the conclusion of the profile, a career decision 

i 
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was offered as the one made by the fictitious person being described. 
The subject was then asked to rate this decision on a 9-point scale 
from very poor (absolutely the worst) to superior (absolutely the best). 
No further definition was supplied about the "goodness" of the decision. 
Use of this type of simulated task as the dependent variable was a novel 
break from earlier applications. 

There are studies which have tried to use the Life Career Game itself 
as a dependent measure of decision-making ability and have found it to be 
too unrefined to serve as such an assessment and evaluation tool (Weinhold* 
1969; Groome, 1975; Malik, 1970). Researchers conclude that a more precise 
measuring device is needed. 

Criticisms of the game include*. its outdatedness for today's job market; 
its inadequate hypothetical profiles do not supply enough information about 
the persons t a make reasonable decisions (Johnson, 1971); its dependence 
on the traditional values that dictate happiness results from acquiring a 
good education, getting a good job, deferring marriage and postponing having 
children; the inordinate amount of game time required to calculate scores; 
the misinterpretability of the rules (Stadskler, 1975), its length and com- 
plicated nature; its imprecise scoring system resulting in unequal scores 
in the four decision areas, and its allowing players to repeat scores from 
round to round by not making any new decisions (Malik, 1970). With these 
criticisms in mind, it might be advantageous to consider other available 
career decision-making simulations. 

Making of Life Decisions, MOLD, is a simulation used with both junior 
high and high school age students. It is a six-step process which players 
complete in small groups. First, players complete a personal profile sheet 
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describing abilities, interests and family backgrou^ . Then they 
record on slips of paper two pieces of information uhat job they 
would want if they could have any without considering its cost, time, 
training, and experience requirements and what job they actually expect 
to be holding in ten years. The next step in the process is to read 
each statement aloud to the group and have them guess whose job profile 
each is. Members of the group explain why they chose their ideal and 
real jobs. Following this "guess who" game, players decide on their 
own tentative career choice. The third step in the process includes 
an 2?cp?.anation from each group member for a given career choice and 
a questioning session from the other members of the group to help 
clarify the reasons. Next, students independently plan their next year 
on MOLD forms, indicating course, work, leisure and housework schedules. 
This planning is much the same as is completed by Life Career players 
for their fictitious person. The fifth step in the simulation task 
requires students to consult probability tables to determine the 
consequences for the planning decisions they made. These tables report 
grades earned or success at getting a job. The last segment of the 
process is concerned with evaluation. At this juncture, pupils are given 
the Educational and Occupational Information Exam (EOIE) and a Student 
Reaction Questionnaire. 

Two research studies have been conducted using MOLD. The first, by 
its developers Richard H. Johnson and Robert D. Myrick (1972), indicated 
that eighth graders in the game treatment group learned significantly, 
more educational information (e.g., high school graduation requirements 
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and differences between Junior colleges and four year institutions) 
than the no treatment control group (p-.05). They also learned 
more occupational information (e.g., training requirements for jobs 
and differing life styles) than did the controls (p-.lO). In 
addition,, pupils were positive about the assistance the MOLD process 
provided them in planning. A recent study (Bailey, 1974) on ninth 
graders involved a more complex experimental design including the use 
of Super 1 s Career Development inventory, the Brown-Holtzman test nf 
study habits and attitudes, a taped interview, and a paper and pencil 
test as dependent measures. Results indicated that pupils who partici- 
pated ih the MOLD simulation demonstrated greater knowledge of graduation 
requirements and asked fewer questions in 'this interview situation. 
Vocational maturity scores were not significantly affected by the simu- 
lation treatment, although they moved in the positive direction. No 
effect was noted in study habits or attitudes. It is interesting to - 
note that the author suggests a future research study to explore the 
quality or decisions made as a result of the MOLD Simulation technique. 
Obviously, no such exploration was made in either of these two studies. 

A simulation device similar to MOLD was developed and tested by 
Quatrano (1974). It involves three phases: scheduling, feedback, and 
reinforcement. During the scheduling phase students read a paragraph 
describing a fictitious same-aged pupil in terms of his likes, dislikes, 
family, and school. In different pupil profiles there Is varying emphasis 
on personal preferences, parental concerns and school, resources and con- 
straints. Students were instructed to schedule a 3*5 hour time block for 
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the hypothetical pupil and these were scored based on how much time was 
spent in school activities. During the feedback phase, the student who 
scheduled the most school lime and therefore received the highest 
score was asked to explain why he chose to allocate his time in this 
manner. The counselor emphasized good planning strategies. A reinforce- 
ment phase involved distributing rewards based on how well each pupil 
planned the hypothetical schedule. The results of an experiment testing 
the effectiveness of this simulation task on time-scheduling behavior 
showed that treatment students performed significantly higher (p«.05) 
than controls on a scheduling task^of the same sort as used in the simu- 
lation. However, there was no difference in performance on a time 
management questionnaire, a test of locus of control, a self -report of 
time scheduling or a classroom observation of time usage. The author 
points to a need for a diagnostic test to identify which students require 
assistance in learning to plan their time and their activities and 
suggests a scheduling task like the one described might serve this purpose. 
Although extremely simple, it may function as part of a career decision- 
making skills assessment battery since long-term time management is an 
aspect of career choice. Braland (1970) offers a very similar simulation 
task to the one just described, but adds a future alternation card to the 
situation, requiring the student to reschedule if necessary. This factor, 
recognition of the need for rescheduling and willingness to be flexible 
and adaptable in rescheduling, might be well worth including in CDM skills 
assessment. 

. Hamilton (196 used a simulation device to test how much high school 
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juniors learned about career exploration from his experimental treatment. 
The treatment and its effects are not within the scope of this literature 
review. However, the simulation task itself is of interest • Students 
were presented with a short situation describing a job possibility that 
was recently discovered to be of interest. They were then asked what 
sources they would use to explore the job, what questions they would ask 
a counselor regarding the job, what information about themselves would 
be necessary to know in regard to the job, and what specific questions 
they had about the job. Following this set of questions, students were 
given detailed information about the job and asked to list other questions 
they had regarding the job as well as its positive and negative aspects 
for themselves. A final question asked them to evaluate how promising the 
job would be for them. This simulation taps skill in matching personal 
abilities, interests, and values to requirements and specifications of 
the job. 

k novel use of simulation in the area of career decision making is 
manifest in the Success Game (Nagasawa, 1970;. It consists rf 3 major 
horizontal path sequences leading to goals which are arranged on a seven- 
point hierarchy, each level indicating a different occupational status. 
The top level is labeled "higher professions" and the jottom level is 
labeled "unskilled", with varying occupational levels in between. Players 
answer content questionj appropriate to their educational level to move 
across the board to the occupational status levels on the right. Success 
in answering questions at one stage permits choice of subsequent tasks on 
the same or a higher path sequence. Failure, on the other hand, restricts 
choice of subsequent tasks to the same path sequence or to the next lower 
sequence. 
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A more recent career decision-making simulation is called 
Simulated Occupational Choice or SOC (Katz, 1976). This technique 
presents the player with three fictional, futuristic occupations. 
Players are instructed to ask specific questions regarding the three 
jobs to determine which would be most appealing to them. As each 
question is asked by the players and they receive more information 
about each possible occupation, they move markers up or down on an 
"attractiveness" scale. During the second phase of the simulation, the 
players are given a list of values from which to choose their three 
most important ones. They then are asked to formulate questions about 
the three fictional jobs to secure information in their valued areas. 
Players again rate the jobs based on this new information as well as 
on the accumulated information. A final choice among the three occu- 
pations is made. During the third phase of the task, players are 
given all remaining unsolicited information about the three occupations. 
They are asked to sort this as well as jhe previously obtained informa- 
tion into three piles, depending upon how important it is to them to 

have each value satisfied in their job. Finally, they are askec- to per- 

s 

form a more detailed ranking. Those values most important to thsir. ars 
given a rating of eight and those of no importance are given a rating of 
0, with varying degrees of importance rated 2-7. 

Using SOC, the final score for goodness of a deci.nltf. jls basec upon 
how many of the persons f top-ranked values were those about which they 
solicited information. In this way, SOC places total weight for judging 
the quality of decisions on values congruency. It has in some respects 
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ignored the processes of career decision making discussed earlier: 
planning, scheduling, and tim* management (Quatrano) ; recognition of 
the need to replan, reschedule, and willingness to do so (Braland); 
matching of abilities with job requirements (Hamilton) and recognition 
of the relationship between educational level and job opportunities 
(Nagasawa). In addition, any realistic simulation of career d zision- 
making should probably address the role of risk and uncertainty more 
directly than do the designers of SOC. The players are never requited 
to subjectively assess the liklihood of their attaining any of the three 
occupations. Yet this is an important step which often precedes making 
decisions about careers. 

In summary, it might be helpful to review some of the strengths 
chat simulation has over assessment and instructional techniques: its 
learn-hy-dcing approach, its lifelike quality, its time-compressed 
element, its excitement and novelty, and its application of reinforcement 
and guided practice principles. A well-designed simulation of career 
decision making tries to take advantage of as many of these strengths 
a 3 possible. 

However, any simulation must distort reality in some respects. If 
it iidn't it wouldn't be a simulation. Designers of a simulation must 
shape their game to accomplish certain major purposes at the sacrifice of 
ot: - . Trade-offs are inevitable. For purposes of the present research 
study we wish to develop a simulation which will enable us to accomplish 
two major purposes: (1) derive a measure of the quality of each sub- 

ject's career decision, and (2) track the process by which 
the subject arrived at that decision. 
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Chapter 2B 

Development of the Career Decision Simulation (CDS) 

We wanted a simulation device that would meet the following speci- 
fications : 

(1) Provide an objective, standardized procedure for assigning 

a numerical value to the outcome of a subject's job decision 
i.e., a "degree of goodness" score. 

(2) Represent real-life CDM as closely as possible; i.e., have 
high face validity. 

(3) Deal with a variety of personal work values dimensions 

(4) Provide a ecording system to track a person's decision- 
making behavior. We wanted to record and preserve the 
cumulative , sequential information on how the simulation 
was csed. 

(5) Be non-competitive and compatible with independent use; 
i.e., require only one subject's participation at a time. 

(6) Be reasonable to complete within a 2-hour time limit. 

(7) Be self-contained. 

(8) Be* stimulating, easily understood, and unbiased with regard 
to age, race, or sex. 

Although both the Life Career Game and SOC contained features 
attractive for our research interests, neither simulation adequately 
net our specifications. Thus, we reluctantly faced the necessity of 
having to construct our own device. 

The Career Decision Simulation (CDS) is the criterion instrument 
we have developed to measure CDM behavior. The CDS not only provides 
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a standardized procedure for assessing the quality of a "career 
decision" through the use of an objective, numerical scoring system, 
but it also provides data from which we can make inferences about a 
person's decision-making style. Thus, we can gather information about 
both decision-making processes and outcomes, and see how these data 
correlate for individuals with varying decision-making predispositions 
exposed to different instructional treatments. 

The basic rationale is that good decision makers are able to make 
decisions which yield consequences consistent with their own values. 
Subjects first record how important they view each of nine work values 
(Katz, 1973) by rating three of them high, three of them medium, and 
three of them low. Then they are asked to search through some specially 
constructed "occupational information" until they can select one of 
12 fictitious occupations. The more nearly the chosen occupation satis- 
fies their own values, the higher their score on our measure of decision 
quality. 

Some 339 separate bits of information are available on index cards 
or audio tapes. The information was so designed that for each of the 
1,680 possible value configurations generated by the forced value rating 
task, the "goodness" rank order of the 12 occupations is known. Subjects 
could thus be informed of the "goodness" of their choice immediately 
upon completing the simulation. 

Subjects could adopt any particular type of decision style and still 
be able to make a good choice. They could choose their preferred occupa- 
tion immediately without surveying any of the occupational information, 
oi they could spend up to two hours searching and thinking. 

1-7 
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In the description* that follow, the reader will find it useful to 
refer to Appendix B, The Career Decision Simulation (CDS). To use 
the simulation, players begin by reading a directions card labeled 
"Start Here" which acquaints them with their purpose and directs them 
to listen to further orientation and instructions on the Directions 
tape. The "Start Here" card is reproduced below. 



START HERE 

You are about to make a major career decision — 
but only as part of a simulation exercise. You will 
find the process both educational and fun. 

You are to pretend that you want to decide on 
your life's work, or at least the job you want to 
try next. Try to approach this task in the way you 
would really decide on a career. 

This simulation exercise is self-explanatory. 
Your next step is to find the cassette tape labeled 
••Directions" above t Tape 1 in the Cassette Tape ^Holder. 
Insert this tape in the tape player, push the "Play" 
button and follow the directions you will hear. 
(Now place this card in the Card Return Box.) 



The "Directions" tape instructs subjects to use the Personal Work 
Values Rating Form to rate the following set of nine values so that 
three are high, three are medium, and three are low: Color-coded pegs 
labeled H, M, and L are available for this task and all subsequent 
ratings of value levels for occupations that are investigated. 
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Early entry 
Helping others 
Income 

Independence 
Leadership 
Llesure 
Prestige 

Security 
Variety y> 

The Directions tape goes on to point out that a set of Value 
Definition cards Is available to players who wish to clarify the 
meaning of any of the CDS's nine personal work values. Both sides of 
one Value Definition card are reproduced below. 



\ 

What does the value of "Independence" mean? 
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Independence is the extent to which you make your 
own decisions and work without supervision or 
direction from others. 

If your occupation offers high independence, you 
would be your own boss. 

Low independence would mean working under close 
supervision carrying out the decisions of others. 



A set of Scoring Rules Cards is also available for players who wish 
to obtain the maximum amount of explicit information on scoring procedures. 
These cards really represent an additional source of relevant information 
which may be utilized to facilitate the decision-making process. Both 
sides of one Scoring Rule Card are reproduced below. 



How many points do I earn when my Career Decision 
is compared with my values? 
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Each of your 9 ratings on your Personal Work Values 
Rating Form will be compared with the real level 
(high\ medium or low) of the job you have chosen. 

Number of Points Each of Your Values will Earn 

If your personal When the real level of your Career 
work value is Decision on that value is 

High (H) Medium (M) Low (L) 



High 


CH) 


60 


20 


0 


Medium 


(M) 


30 


40 


5 


Low 


(L) 


10 


15 


20 



The tape also acquaints the player with the procedures for using the 
following nine informational resources: 



Book or Magazine: information from a wide variety of books 

and magazines. 

Career Handbook: information from occupational dictionaries 

and career guidebooks. 

* Career Speaker: information from speeches given at a local 

"career night' 9 presentation or classroom. 

A Friend: information from conversations with your friends. 

Horoscope: information from horoscopes written for your 
astrological sign today. 

Newspaper Ad: information from classified advertisements or 
want-ads found in a daily newspaper. 

Personal Experience: information gained from your own possible 

personal experiences with jobs and careers. 

* Radio or TV: information from a variety of radio or television 

programs and commercials 

* Worker Interviews: information from talking with persons 

actually working on various jobs 

/ 



These information sources are recorded on cassette tapes. 
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The player is repeatedly informed that the object of the CDS is to obtain 
the best possible match between one's personal work value ratings and 
those of the job "chosen 11 to end the game. The 12 possible fictitious 
occupations were given the following names: 



Players 1 actions are recorded by requiring them to place each card 
they read into the Card Return box. Thus, for* each CDS participant, data 
on the amount, particular kind(s) and sequence of information used in 
making a simulated career decision is available for subsequent analysis. 
Players can record their judgments about the level of a value for any 
given occupation by using a form known as a Job Strip. Like the Personal 
Work Values Rating Form, Job Strips (12 in all, one for each fictitious 
occupation atid arranged for easy viewing in a Job Strip holder) are 
wooden forms with nine indentations corresponding to the nine personal 
work values. The color-coded H, M, and L pegs can also be inserted in 
the Job Strips to record value level judgments, and for "record-keeping" 
purposes. As a further convenience, all Job Strips are interlocking 
with the Personal Work Values Rating Form and with each other to facili- 
tate quick and accurate comparisons. 



breandist 
deptician 



geebist 

hister 

jepist 



kralician 



onician 

plinder 

quentic 

splacker 

tasindic 

zampic 
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Players terminate performance on the CDS whenever they wish. They 
obtain a better score the more nearly their originally 
specified personal work value ratings match the value levels of the job 
they have chosen. Actual performance is ended by writing the name of 
the selected occupation on the Job Decision card, and, as with all other 
cards, placing this card in the Card Return box. The performance is then 
scored and the subject paid according to the procedures outlined in the 
Administrator's Manual (Appendix B) * 

Information on three of the nine values is presented for each of the 
12 occupations across nine different sources of information. Thus, a 
player has 324 separate pieces of occupational information from which 
to choose. For six of these sources (Book or Maga2ine, Career Handbook, 
A Friend, Horoscope, Newspaper Ad, and Personal Experience) the information 
is written on 3 x 5 index cards. The cards are contained in separate 
boxes for each source, indexed alphabetically by job, and within each 
job alphabetically by the three different values represented there. Both 
sides of two representative cards are reproduced below. 



A Friend 


Breandist 


Independence 


109 




101344 
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"A friend tells you that one of the characteristics 
of breandists is that they are able to run their 
own affairs, make their own decisions, and 'sink or 
swim' based upon the decisions they make. He says 
they are not closely supervised/ 1 



Personal Experience Deptician Leisure 



220 102367 



"While working at the Big Blue Sky resort area last 
summer you had a chance to meet and talk with many of 
the vacationing guests. You were struck by the large 
number of depticians spending their vacations there. 
You also learned that many of these depticians visited 
the resort 2 or 3 times a year, and usually for several 
weeks at a time. 11 
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• There are also 3x5 index cards arranged in the same fashion for 
the three "audio" sources — Career Speaker, Radio or TV, and Worker 
Interview. However, these cards refer the player to the appropriate 
cassette tape containing information for that particular source, 
occupation, and value. The entire set of cassette tapes is housed in 
a conveniently labeled, revolving carousel storage unit, and contains 
108 job information tapes (36 per information source) and the Directions 
tape. The Directions tape, used by each player before performance begins, 
explains the purpose and mechanics of the simulation, and provides all 
participant with a uniform orientation. 

A computer-assisted calculation of the CDS scoring key resulted in 
a computer printou: on 95 8*5" x 11" pages. This key provides a handy way 
for the administrator to quickly determine a subject's score on the CDS. 
It is systematically arranged to display the 1,680 different ways a 
subject can assign three high, three medium, and three low values from 
a set of nine different work values. For each of these 1,680 possible 
value level configurations, both a raw score based on the CDS's scoring 
system (used to compute subjects 1 payments) and a standard score (ranging 
from 30 to 70) are provided for all 12 of the fictitious occupations from 
which subjects must choose. Thus, a subject's standard score can be 
looked up in the printout simply by knowing the ratings on the Personal 
Work Values Rating Form and the name of the occupation written on the Job 
Decision card. 

Finally, the actual designing and production of the CDS posed several 
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considerable challenges. Since 8 separate CDS units were needed to ♦ 
complete data collection in the field, professional assistance was 
sought. The Medical Graphics Department of the Stanford University 
Medical School was consulted for assistance in designing and producing 
most of the major components of the CDS. It was decided that a hard- 
wood (ash) would be the best medium for making the Personal Work Values 
Rating Form, 12 Job Strips, Job Strip Holder, 111 High Pegs, 111 Low 
Pegs, 111 Medium Pegs, and 12 Card Boxes (9 information sources, Value 
Definitions box, Scoring Rules box, and Card Return box). Graphics 
in the form of lettering, thematic pictures, silkscreening, paint, and 
varnish were applied to the various pieces of each CDS unit. 

Making multiple copies of the CDS involved other considerations as » 
well. Of primary concern was the need to have a sufficient supply of 
the 355 informational and "administrative 11 cards needed for each subject's 
performance on this criterion instrument. After considering the problems 
of recording, sorting, and returning the cards to their appropriate loca- 
tions after each administration, a decision was made to have a complete 
"deck" of 355 cards printed, indexed, and collated for use with each 
subject. Thus, 245 card decks were prepared for the CDS administrations. 
Since 3 of the simulation's information sources (Career Speaker, Radio 
or TV, and Worker Interview) contain cards that direct a subject to listen 
to a numbered cassette tape, it was also necessary to reproduce and label 
3 additional copies of each of our 109 cassettes. This gives us a total 
of 4 complete sets of cassettes and cassette holders which is sufficient, 
since two subjects can be administered the CDS using a common set of tapes. 
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Subjects were paid from $3 to $6 each depending on their performance 
on the CDS. Each subject was guaranteed a minimum of $3 plus one cent 
for each point assigned for matchinp (see reproduced Scoring Rule 

card) minus one cent for every occi \ information card used. The 

reimbursement system was designed i \oosing an occupation which 

most nearly satisfied one's more inporta ues while representing the 

reality that searching for information does* st the decision maker 
something. 
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Chapter 3B 

Methodology i 

The central issue to which this project was addressed concerned the 
effect of training in rational decision making on the quality of resulting 
decisions* That is, can people be taught to make rational decisions, and 
do these decisions result in better outcomes for the decision maker? The 
experiment which will be described was designed in part to answer the 
above questions. 

The Decision-Making Questionnaire (DMQ) described in Part A of this 
report also allowed us to address some other questions in this experiment. 
The DMQ assesses the extent to which people make decisions in accordance 
with one of five possible styles (rational, impulsive, fatalistic, intuitive, 
and dependent) . One question which interested us was whether training in 
rational decision making was differentially ef fectivk depending on the prior 
decision-making styles of the subjects. For example, uquld people who 
tended to ma ke decisions impulsively benefit more from training in rational 
decision making than those vho made decisions dependently? The experiment 
and analysis methods to be discussed address all the above issues. 

Sample; 

Thfe subjects for this study were 255 community college students, 
described in Part A, who were enrolled in vocational planning classes in 
three community colleges in California. Two of the schools, Foothill and 
De Anza Colleges, are in northern California. The third, Moorpark College, 
is in southern California. Our experiment took several weeks to complete 
and there was considerable attrition from the time our pre-treatment measures 
were taken until the post-treatment assessment was done. The final subject 
sample consisted of 148 students, proportional in make-up to the original 
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sample, who completed all pre-treatment measures, participated in one of 
the two treatments and completed the post-treatment and follow-up measures. 

Treatment 

The major purpose of the experiment was to assess the effects of 
training in rational decision making on the quality of resulting decisions. 
In order to accomplish this we developed a 90-minute curriculum to teach 
rational decision making and administered this curriculum to a random half 
of our subjects. The other half of our sample received a control curric- 
ulum designed to teach job interviewing skills. It was comparable to the 
decision-making curriculum in every way except content. Both curricula 
included (1) didactic presentations of the concepts being taught, (2) 
demonstrations of how the skills could be applied to real life situations, 
(3) guided practice for students, and (4) opportunities for students to 
perform skills independently. 

Experimental group curriculum 

The objective of the experimental curriculum (Appendix C) was to 
teach a rational decision-making approach. It was based on the "DECIDES 11 
decision-making model (Krumboltz and Hamel, 1977) which consisted of 
these seven steps: (1) Defining the problem, (2) Establishing an action 
plan, (3) Clarifying values, (4) Identifying alternatives, (5) Discover- 
ing probable outcomes, (6) Eliminating alternatives systematically , and 
(7) Starting action. (The first letter of each step spells out the 
acronym "DECIDES". ) The curriculum was designed to be taught in 90 
minutes and contained three different sections. 
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Section I included a brief rationale for learning how to make wise 
decisions. The DECIDES model was then introduced, together with a demon- 
stration of the model f s application to a concrete decision (choosing a 
particular book to read from among five alternative books) . Students 
were taught a method for organizing the information by using a grid 
which listed values on one axis and alternative actions on the other. 
The grid was used to determine how well different values were satisfied 
by each of the alternative choices . 

Section II consisted of a guided practice exercise in which the 
class was assisted in applying the DECIDES model to another decision 
situation (choosing a specific bank in which to open a checking account). 
Class members worked with the instructor to establish a plan of activities 
to carry out each step of the model. After the action plan was formed, 
the instructor and the class carried out each step of the plan. The 
students were given sample bank brochures, anecdotal information about 
each bank, and a grid system listing the alternative banks and hypothet- 
ical values. The students then answered value questions based on the 
available information and chose the best alternative by studying the 
grid and eliminating alternatives that provided the least desired benefits 

Section III was a self-directed mastery experience in which class 
members individually applied the DECIDES model to a decision situation 
(selecting a specific work experience program). Each student was pro- 
vided with the following materials: (1) an explanation of the decision 
which needed to be made, (2) a packet containing descriptions of twenty 
-fictitious occupational experiences from which to choose, (3) an action 
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plan form with the seven DECIDES steps, and (4) a blank values-by- 
alternatives grid. 

Co ntrol group curriculum 

The objective of the control curriculum (Appendix D) was to teach 
effective interviewing techniques for prospective job-seekers. The 
format and method were parallel to the experimental (DECIDES) curriculum. 
Seven interviewing rules formed the core of the interviewing skills 
curriculum. The rules were (1) know the job ? s requirements and expec- 
tations and how your qualifications fulfill them, (2) present yourself 
appropriately, (3) be prepared to answer commonly asked questions, 
(4) be prepared to ask pertinent questions, (5) be honest and sincere 
but prudent, (6) know how to end the interview on a positive note, and 
(7) know how to follow up with an employer after the interview. The 
control curriculum was also designed to be taught in 90 minutes and 
consisted of three parts i 

Section I presented a rationale for why it is important to learn 
job interviewing skills and provided an introduction to the seven rules 
listed above. The instructor then demonstrated how the seven rules 
could be used as a guide in preparing for a job interview. 

In Section II class members participated in a guided practice exer- 
cise. The class was assisted in using the seven interviewing rules to 
prepare for a job interview as a bank teller's assistant. Each rule 
was reviewed and the class and instructor developed a joint plan to pre- 
pare for the job interview. 
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Section III consisted of a final practice exercise. Each student 
was given the opportunity to role-play or observe being interviewed 
for a job. The students used the seven rules to guide their behavior 
during the simulated- job interview. Students who observed the role- 
playing situation were required to fill out an evaluation form which pro- 
vided feedback to the interviewee about how well she or he performed 
with regard to each rule. After each role-playing situation the instruc- 
tor led the class in pointing out appropriate behaviors and suggesting 
alternative behaviors for less than adequate responses. 

Criterion Measures 

One pre-treatment assessment and two post-treatment assessments 
were conducted during the course of the experiment. Prior to participa- 
tion in either the experimental or control condition, all subjects 
were administered the Decision-Making Questionnaire (DMQ) as described 
in Part A. The DMQ presented five decision-making situations which 
almost all persons encounter at some time and asked the subjects to 
recall behaviors, thoughts, and actions undertaken when each decision 
situation was encountered in real life. The decision situations were 
(1) deciding on a job, (2) deciding on a movie to see, (3) deciding on 
a college to attend, (4) deciding on an expensive purchase, and 
(5) choosing an elective class. Within each decision situation, there were 
series of questions to determine the extent to which a subject used any 
of five decision-making styles in making the decision. The five styles 
were (1) rational, (2) fatalistic, (3) dependent, (4) intuitive, and 
(5) impulsive. Finally, the DMQ also included scales by which the subjects 
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could rate the importance of each decision situation, the confidence 
with which they made each decision, and how satisfied they were with 
the outcome of their decisions, both when they were made and at the time 
of filling out the questionnaire. Administration of the DMQ to subjects 
before they received any experimental treatment allowed subsequent exam~ 
ination of the interaction of prior decision-making style with treatment. 

After the subjects had participated in either the experimental or 
control treatment, two post-treatment assessment instruments were utilized. 
The first was College Board's Career Decision-Making Skills Assessment 
Exercise (CDMSAE) , part of the Career Skills Assessment Program. The 
CDMSAE is a 60-item multiple choice paper and pencil test designed to 
assess the extent to which the individual possesses knowledge of career 
decision-making skills. 

The final and primary assessment instrutient utilized was the Career 
Decision Simulation (CDS) , which was described in Chapter 2B of this 
report. The CDS is designed to measure the "goodness 11 of career decisions. 
The basic rationale is that good decision-makers are able to make decisions 
which yield consequences consistent with their own values. Thus the CDS 
first assesses each subject's preference for values. Then the subject 
samples a wide variety of information and chooses a fictitious job to 
match as closely as possible to those values. The subject then receives 
a score for the choice. The better the match between the subject's 
values and the values inherent in the fictitious job, the higher the 
score . 
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Procedure 

Details of the administrative procedure are described in Appendix E. 
The experiment was conducted in four major stages, covering a three-month 
period. In the first stage the Decision -Making Questionnaire (DMQ) was 
administered during a regularly scheduled class period to assess initial 
decision-making style. 

During the second stage, teaching of the curricula, subjects in each 
class were randomly assigned to either an experimental (training in 
rational decision making) or a control (training in interviewing skills) 
group. It was then determined by randomization which of the groups would 
move to a nearby classroom and which of the two experimenters would teach 
the experimental or control curriculum. To insure standardization and 
adequacy of instruction, all classes were tape recorded. 

In the third stage of the experiment, an experimenter administered 
College Board's Career Decision-Making Skills Assessment Exercise (CDMSAE) , 
a cognitive measure which assessed knowledge of decision-making skills. 

In the fourth stage the Career Decision Simulation (CDS) was admin- 
istered. The CDS was our primary criterion measure pf the "goodness" of 
decision making. Students who had completed the three prior stages were 
contacted individually and scheduled to take the CDS. After completing 
the CDS, subjects were paid from $3 to $6 for participating. The amount 
of payment was determined by the subject's score on the CDS. The higher 
the score, the more money received. For details of the CDS administra- 
tive procedures, see Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER 4B 
Results and Discussion 

The Effect of Training on Knowledge of Decision-Making Procedures 
The first post-treatment measure which was administered was the 
College Board's Career Decision-Making Skills Assessment Exercise 
(CDMSAE) . The CDMSAE is a 60-item multiple choice test which assesses 
the subject's knowledge of the rational decision-making process in general 
and the DECIDES model of rational decision-making in particular. A sub- 
ject receives one point for each correct answer, making the maximum 
possible total score on the instrument equal to 60. The total score is 
comprised of seven subscores, each subscore representing one of the seven 
steps of the DECIDES model. 

In order to determine whether training in rational decision-making 
improved experimental subjects' performance on the CDMSAE total score 
and subscores, as compared to the control subjects, t-tests were per- 
formed between the experimental and control groups on the eight scores. 
The means and standard_deviations for these scores, with their t-yalues, 
are presented in Table 4B1. Training in rational decision-making did not 
result in significantly higher scores for the experimental group, although 
there was a slight trend for the experimental group to have higher scores, 
as Table 4B1 indicates. None of the mean differences produced t-values signi- 
ficant beyond the .25 level. 

Since overall significant differences were not found between the 
experimental and control groups for performance on the CDMSAE, a 2 x 2 x 3 
analysis of variance was performed on the CDMSAE total score, using the 
factors of treatment, sex, and age. This analysis was done in order to 
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Table 4B1 

Treatment Group Means and Standard Deviations 
for Career Decision-Making Skills Assessment Exercise Scores 



TREATMENT GROUP 


TOTAL SCORE 




SUBSCORES 


— i 




DEFINE 
THE 
PROBLEM 


ESTABLISH 
AN ACTION 
PLAN 


CLARIFY 
VALUES 


IDENTIFY 
ALTERNATIVES 


DISCOVER 
PROBABLE 
OUTCOMES 


ELIMINATE 

ALTERNATIVES 

SYSTEMATICALLY 


START 
ACTION 




M SD 


M SD 


M SD 


M SD 


M SD 


M SD 


M SD 


H SD 


Experimental 


47.6 7.9 


3.0 .92 


9.7 1.6 


7.3 1.5 


7.6 1.3 


11.2 2.6 


5.4 1.5 


3.4 .78 


Control 


46.9 8.8 


3.0 1.0 


9.7 1.9 


7.2 1,7 


7.4 1.5 


11.2 2.6 


5.1 1.4 


3.3 .89 


t-Value 
(d.f.-215) 


.62 . 


0.0 


0.0 


.5 


1.15 


,212 

' / 


1.212 


.594 



H 
<0 
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determine if the training in rational decision making had differential 
effects as a function of the age or sex of the subjects. The analysis 
of variance is shown in Table 4B2. As the table indicates, there was 
both a main effect of sex and a two-way interaction between sex and age. 
Figure 4B1 diagrams the main effect and interaction which are also tabu- 
lated numerically in Table 4B3. Females scored higher on the CDMSAE 
than males, creating a main effect of sex. However, the difference 
between the scores of males and females was minimal in the case of sub- 
jects under 21 years of age, and amplified for subjects over 21, creating 
an interaction between sex and age. There were no significant interac- 
tions between the factors of treatment, sex and age. 

Overall, the results of the above analysis indicate that the 90- 
minute training in rational decision making had no significant effect 
on subjects' performance on the CDMSAE, although those who received 
training tended to perform as well or slightly better than the control 
group. We view it as unlikely that people cannot be taught rational 
decision making. Rather, it is more likely that the manner in which 
rational decision-ma'king was taught and the attributes measured by the 
CDMSAE interacted to produce little difference in outcome scores between 
the experimental and control groups in this study. 

As previously noted, training in rational decision making was con- 
ducted on a group basis for 90 minutes. It is very possible that 
90 minutes was insufficient time to have allotted to the treatment, espec- 
ially when one considers that we were attempting to alter decision-making 
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Table 4B2 



Analysis of Variance of Total Score on CDMSAE 
as a Function of Treatment, Sex, and Age 



Source of _._ Mean 
Variation Square 



Main Effects 3 216.41 3.4 .01 

Treatment 1 8.72 .14 .71 

Sex 1 720.52 11.31 .001 

Age 2 63.58 1.0 .37 

2- Way Interactions 5 175.65 2.76 .02 
Treatment x Sex 1 15.22 .24 .63 
Treatment x Age 2 94.98 1.5 .23 
Sex x Age 2 292.58 4.59 .01 

3- Way Interactions 2 48.85 .72 .49 
Treatment x Sex x Age 2 48.85 .72 .49 

Explained 11 166.87 2.619 .004 

206 63.71 



Residual 
Total 



217 68.94 
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Figure 4B1. Mean Scores on Career Decision-Making Skills 
Assessment Exercise as a Function of Sex and 
Age of Subjects. 




Under 21 21-30 31+ 



Table 4B3 

Cell Means and Standard Deviati ^s 
on the CDMSAE by Sex and Age 



Sex 



Males 



Age Under 21 



Females 



21-30 



31+ 



Under 21 21-30 



31+ 



Mean 
SD 



46.3 
7.8 



43.2 
8.6 



43.4 
7.6 



46.7 
8.0 



49.8 
9.4 



49.1 
6.3 
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styles that subjects may have used all their lives. It would be most 
interesting to replicate this study using a more extensive treatment 
to find out if that were indeed the case. Another, and perhaps more 
salient, factor which may have influenced the CDMSAE outcome scores 
is that the CDMSAE is a cognitive measure which is highly correlated 
with reading ability and scholastic aptitude. It did not measure the 
content of what was taught even though the subscore labels corresponded 
with the DECIDES model which was taught. Out treatment was designed to 
develop performance competency for rational decision making, not knowl- 
edge about the process. 

The main effect found for sex on the CDMSAE and the sex x age inter- 
action is more likely attributable to the characteristics of our commu- 
nity college sample than to inherent differences between male and female 
abilities in decision making • It can be v noted from Figure 4B1 that there 
was a wide dispersion between male and female performance, with higher 
scores for females over 21 years of age. However, there was very little 
difference in male-female scores for subjects under 21 years of age. 

Possibly the interaction can be explained as the result of current 

social forces on the population of a community college. Many young men 

i - 

and women of comparable academic ability now attend community college, thus 
accounting for the neglible difference in the "under 21 age category. 
However, in years past many talented women elected to forego educational 
oppprtunities for marriage and children. Now, at an older age, they are 
returning to begin their college education at a nearby community college. 
Older males attending a community college during daytime hours, however, 
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are likely to be there for different reasons. Perhaps they are unem- 
ployed, laid off or dismissed from prior employment and seeking some 
training or direction in an area that might produce more success for 
them. Academically gifted males over age 21 are more likely employed 
or in graduate school, not in a community college. This explanation is 
pure speculation and is not confirmed by the data in this study although 
it is consistent with that data. 

The Effect of Training on t he Quality of Simulated Career Decisions 
The second post-treatment outcome measure which was administered to 
subjects was the Career Decision Simulation (CDS). The CDS standard 
score was the measure of the "goodness" of the job choice made on the 
CDS. According to the scoring system, the better the match between a 
subject's values and his or her simulated job choice, the higher the 
standard score. The scores ranged from 30 to 70. 

As with the CDMSAE, the t-test between the experimental and control 
groups failed to differentiate the two groups. Therefore we again con- 
ducted a 2 x 2 x 3 analysis of variance, using the factors. of treatment, 
sex and age, in order to determine if the treatment had differential 
effects as a function of the subjects' sex and age. Table ABA presents 
the analysis of variance. The three-way interaction approached, but did 
not quite reach, statistical significance at the .05 level. Since it did 
reach the .06 level in this exploratory study, it may be instructive to 
examine the nature of that interaction more closely. The three-way inter- 
action is diagrammed in the Figure AB2 with means and standard deviations 
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Table 4B4 

Analysis of Variance of Standard Score on CDS 
as a Function of Treatment, Sex, and Age 



Source of D _ Mean 

Variation Square 



Main Effects 4 

Treatment 1 

Sex 1 

Age 2 

2- Way Interactions 5 
Treatment x Sex 1 
Treatment x Age 2 
Sex x Age 2 

3- Way Interactions 1 
Treatment x Sex x Age 1 

Explained 10 

Residual 136 

Total 146 



113.77 .75 .56 

173.99 1.143 .29 

182.55 1.2 .28 

37.96 .26 .77 

129.21 .05 .52 

197.66 1.3 .26 

205.06 1.35 .26 

18.55 .12 .89 

537.48 3.53 .06 

537.48 3.53 .06 

163.86 1.077 .385 

152.22 

'543.571 
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Figure 4B2. Maan Scores on CDS Standard Score as a Function 
of Sex, Age and Treatment 
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in Table 4B5. 

For females in all three age groups the experimental training in 
rational decision making produced higher standard scores ("better" 
decisions) than the control treatment. The same was true for males under 
age 21. However, for males over 21 the control treatment produced supe- 
rior results. 

That is, training in rational decision-making tended to improve the 
average decision quality, except for older males. This result is strik- 
ingly similar to the sex x age interaction found for the total score on 
the CDMSAE, except for the additional influence of treatment in the case 
of the CDS. 

The above results suggest two inferences. First, it appears that 
the males over 21 in our sample were unable to benefit from our particu- 
lar version of training in rational decision making. Second, it appears 
that a behavioral outcome measure (the CDS) is more sensitive to treat- 
ment effects than a cognitive one (the CDMSAE) , prdbably due to the 
focus of our curriculum for training performance in, not knowledge about, 
rational decision-making. 

An overview of the results from both of the outcome measuress 
indicates that training in rational decision-making was not as effective 
as might be desired. Some possible reasons for the lack of effectiveness 
in this study, sampling bias and a relatively short treatment, have 
already been discussed. An additional issue which should be addressed 
is the problem of a possible bias in the CDS. The simulation was 
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Table 4B5 



Cell Means and Standard Deviations 
for CDS Standard Score 



Group 


Males 


Females 


Unde 


•r 21 


21-30 


31+ 


Under 21 


21-30 


31+ 


Experimental 
Control 


M' 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


63.7 
58.6 


5.2 
11.2 


52.3 
63.7 


13.4 
5.9 


53.2 
63.6 


9.8 
6.4 


60.0 
55.2 


8.4 
12.1 


58.3 
55.4 


11.2 
9.6 


58.5 
56.8 


9.4 
11.6 
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designed to approximate a real-life career decision situation. However, 
one way in which the simulation does not approximate reality is in the 
complexity and ambiguity of the occupational information it contains. 
Real-life information is often complex and ambiguous, whereas the job 
information in the simulation is relatively clear and straightforward. 
Thus, once subjects understand that a high score on the simulation is 
produced by matching their own values with those of their job choice, 
they have only to access the information in a systematic manner and 
make a choice. Thus, the CDS is almost a self- teacher of the rational 
model. 

Two characteristics of the data indicate that the CDS may have 
been teaching rational decision-making behavior to the subjects. First, 
as the cell means in Table 4B5 indicate, there was relatively little 
spread between the performance of treatment groups on the simulation. 
The range of possible scores was 30-70. Random guessing by subjects 
would result in an average score of 50, but the lowest group mean was 
52.3, with the average score for all groups being 58.3. Thus the distri- 
bution was heavily skewed toward high scores, indicating that subjects 
were learning to do well on the simulation, regardless of treatment 
group. 

Second, there was a significant difference between the treatment 
groups on the length of tim& taken to complete the simulation (t * 2.00, 
£. C .05 with 147 d.f.). Experimental subjects took longer than control 
subjects. One of the fundamental points addressed in the treatment 
curriculum was that good decisions are worth the investment of time and 
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effort. One could argue that, had the simulated occupational informa- 
tion been more ambiguous and thus more difficult, the experimental sub- 
jects would have profited more from spending more time. 

Promising beginnings have been made in devising a rational decision- 
making curriculum and developing an outcome measure to test its effects, 
but both curriculum and outcome measure could be improved. Revisions in 
both might enable a more conclusive test of the effects of training in 
rational decision making on the quality of resulting decisions. 

Prior Dec ision Making Style and Treatment Outcomes 
We have examined some effects of a training program in rational 
decision making on the quality of decision outcomes and knowledge of the 
decision process. But subjects enter training with a variety of past 
experiences in decision making. Some already are proficient at rational 
systematic procedures. Others are predisposed to favor a more intuitive 
approach. Still others may be fatalistic, or dependent, or impulsive in 
their predisposition to decision making. To what extent are these pre- 
dispositions related to the quality of decisions made? How do rational 
training interventions interact with various decision making predispositions? 

Will a training intervention have the same effect for each predisposition 

o 

type? A more thorough understanding of , these issues will aid the design 
and implementation of future decision skills training programs. 

We predicted that decision making style would influence decision out- 
comes in the following ways: 

1. Highly rational subjects will make better decisions on the CDS 
standard score (decision quality measure) than their less rational 
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counterparts. 

2. Low rational subjects 1 decision quality scores will benefit 
more from rational training than will the scores of highly rational 
subjects. 

3. Highly rational subjects will demonstrate more knowledge about 
decision making skills on the Career Decision Making Skills Assessment 
Exercise (CDMSAE) than the less rational subjects. 

4. Low rational subjects will learn more about decision-making 
skills (CDMSAE) as a result of the rational training program than will 
their more rational counterparts. 

5. Highly rational subjects will report more confidence about 
their CDS decision than will less rational subjects. 

In addition to these specific predictions we considered two open- 
ended questions. We wanted to know whether any of the five decision 
making styles was associated with the quality of decision outcomes; 
and, we were interested in whether the rational training program was 
differentially effective for subjects of each decision making predis- 
position. 

Prior to our analyses we computed "style scores" for each subject 
based upon his/her responses on the Decision Making Questionnaire (DMQ) . 
Subjects were assigned scores on each of the five decision making style 
dimensions (rationality, intuitiveness, impulsiveness, fatalism, and 
dependency) such that a high score in one of the styles reflected a 
pattern of behaviors consistent with this style whereas a low score on 
the style reflected behaviors inconsistent with the style. Because 
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factor analysis of the DMQ Items had shown some Inconsistency of 
response patterns across decision situations, we computed subjects 1 
scores separately for each of the five decision situations. Con- 
sequently, it was possible for a subject to have a score reflecting 
high consistency with a rational style in one situation and low con- 
sistency with a rational style in another situation. We dichotomized 
the decision making style variables by dividing subjects into high 
and low groups according to whether their scores fell above or below 
the median in each decision situation. Thus, all subjects who scored 
above the median on fatalistic behaviors in DMQ Situation #1 were 
characterized -as ''high" on fatalism for that situation. The separation 
of subjects into high and low style groups was carried out separately 
for each decision situation. A subject characterized as highly fatalis- 
tic in DMQ Situation #1 might be characterized as low fatalistic in 
DMQ Situation #2. 

Because very little is presently known about the relationship between 
decision making style and decision outcome, we wanted to test our specific 
predictions and to identify any promising leads for future research. For 
this reason we computed a large number of analyses of variance using the 
decision styles, confidence and satisfaction measures, sex, and treatment 
as independent variables. Our dependent variables included measures of 
decision quality and knowledge from the Career Decision Simulation (CDS) 
and the Career Decision Making Skills Assessment Exercise (CDMSAE) . 
Results presented here are selected for their pertinence to our initial 
hypotheses as well as for their suggestiveness for further investigation. 
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However, because a large number of analyses were computed and only the 
most Interesting selected for presentation here, the findings of this 
section may well have capitalized on chance variance and should be 
considered only as suggestive hypotheses in future research. 

Do Rational People Make Better Decisions? 

One of our major hypotheses was that highly rational subjects 
would make better decisions than low rational subjects. Subjects who 
were high and low rational in their last job choice (as assessed by the 
Decision Making Questionnaire) were compared on the quality of their 
simulated decisions. High rationals made slightly better decisions 
on the CDS than low rationals as shown in Table 4B6, but the difference 
did not reach conventional levels of statistical significance as shown 
in Table 4B7. 

We had also hypothesized that low rationals would benefit more from 
a rational training program than high rationals, but this hypothesis was 
not supported by the data. The means are reported in Table 4B8. 

What Predispositions Are Associated With Successful Decision Making? 

We failed to find the strong association between rational styles 
and decision making success which we had predicted. We might still expect 
to find an association between one of the nonrational styles and the 
quality of decision making. In fact, the dependent and intuitive decision- 
making styles tended to be associated with poor decision making. Subjects 
who reported using a highly dependent approach to choosing a movie did 
worse on the CDS than the less dependent subjects (see Table 4B9). 
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Table 4B6 

Mean Standard Scores on Career Decision 
Simulation by Rationality Level 



Style Level 
on Prior Job 
Choice (DMQ) 


Mean 


S.D. 


N 


High 
Rational 


59.5 


11.5 


69 


Low 
Rational 


56.7 


13.4 


63 
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Table 4B7 

Analysis of Variance of CDS Standard Score 
by Sex, Treatment and Rationality Level on 
Prior Job Choice (PMQ) 



Source of 
Variation 


Ur 


Mean 
Square 


c 


p 


Main Ff f^rffl 




221.214 


1.470 


0.226 


Rationality 


i 


238.906 


1.587 


0.210 


Treatment 


1 


267.115 


1.775 


0.185 


Sex 




213.138 


1.416 


0.236 


2-Way Interactions 


3 


259.402 


1.724 


0.166 


lulLlUIlollLy «V 1 iCOILIUCllL 




44.357 


0.295 


0.588 


Rationality x Sex 


\ 


381.783 


2.537 


0.114 


Treatment x Sex 




338.441 


2.249 


0.136 


3-Way Interactions 




551.212 


3.663 


0.058 


Rationality x Treatment 
x Sex 




551.212 


3.663 


0.058 


Explained 




284.723 


1.892 


0.077 


Residual 


121 


150.498 






Total 


128 


157.838 
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Table 4B8 

Mean Decision Quality Standard Scores on Career Simulation 
by Treatment and Rationality Level 



Style level 
on prior job 
choice (DMQ) 


Rational Training 


Control 


High Rational 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


60.5 


34 


59.5 


35 


Low Rational 


58.5 


32 


56.7 


31 
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Table AB9 

Analysis of Variance of Standard Score on CDS 
by Treatment, Sex, and Dependent Style 
(in prior movie choice) 



Source of 
Variation 



DF 



Mean 
Square 



Main Effects 

Dependent Style 

(in prior movie choice) 

Treatment 

Sex 



3 
1 

1 
1 



380. A95 
783.133 

207.157 
380.612 



2.53A 
5.215 

1.379 
2.535 



0.060 
0.02A 

0.2A2 
0.11A 



2-Way Interactions 3 

Dependent Style x Treatment 1 

Dependent Style x Sex 1 

Treatment x Sex 1 



155.809 
1A.577 
2A8.A81 
1A5.577 



1.038 
0.097 
1.655 
0.969 



0.378 
0.756 
0.200 
0.327 



3-Way Interactions 1 

Dependent Style x Treatment 1 

x Sex 



105.329 
105.329 



0.701 
0.701 



0.A0A 
0.A0A 



Explained 

Residual 

Total 



7 

137 
1AA 



2AA.892 
150.171 
15A.776 



1.631 



0.132 
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Although deciding upon a movie and deciding upon a career are very 
different in terms of importance, this finding suggests that a dependency 
upon direction from others In a minor situation may be indicative of less 
success in career decision making. 

We also found that subjects who had been highly intuitive in choos- 
ing 4 college class did worse In making a simulated decision than the 
less Intuitive subjects (see Table 4B10). Since the intuitive approach 
Implies a fairly brief and unsystematic perusal of options, we might 
expect it to produce poor results in situations as large and complex as 
career decisions. 

In addition to these findings we observed a consistent but non- 
significant trend for fatalistic subjects to make poorer simulated career 
decisions. In each of the five decision situations, subjects who had 
reported a more fatalistic approach were less successful on the CDS than 
subjects low on the dimension of fatalism (see Table 4B11) . Thus we have 
some indications that the intuitive, dependent, and fatalistic decision- 
making styles are associated with less effective decisions. We cannot 
attribute causality to these styles, however. It is quite possible that 
subjects with intuitive, fatalistic, or dependent styles are low on some 
other factor which hinders their decision-making success. The results on 
the intuitive style are somewhat inconsistent with the correlational data in 
Part A of this report where the intuitive style was often associated with 
satisfied decision makers. The possibility also remains that we may be 
capitalizing on chance since we are selecting only the most significant 
findings, not all the analyses computed, for presentation here. 
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Table 4B1Q 



Analysis of Variance Table of Raw Score 
on Career Decision Simulation by 
Treatment, Sex, and Intuitive Style 
(in choice of college class) 



Source of 
Variation 



DF 



Mean 
Square 



Main Effects 

Intuitive Style 
(class choice) 

Treatment 

Sex 



3 
1 

1 
1 



5384.090 
9952.008 

3479.192 
5863.867 



2.314 
4.276 

1.495 
2.520 



0.079 
0.041 

0.224 
0.115 



2 -Way Interactions 
Intuitiveness x Treatment 
Intuitiveness x Sex 
Treatment x Sex 



3 
1 
1 
1 



903.892 
556.419 
1570.324 
57.558 



0.388 
0.239 
0.675 
0.025 



0.762 
0.626 
0.413 
0.875 



3-Way Interactions 

Intuitiveness x Treatment 
x Sex 



1 
1 



7664.367 
7664.367 



3.293 
3.293 



0.072 
0.072 



Explained 

Residual 

Total 



7 

137 
144 



3789.768 
2327.243 
2398.338 



1.628 



0.132 
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Table 4B11 

Means and Standard Deviations of CDS 
Standard Scores by Level of Fatalism 
and Decision Situation* 







Situation #1 
Prior Job 
Choice 


Situation #2 
Prior Movie 
Choice 


Situation #3 
Prior Choice 
of College 
Class 


Situation #4 
Prior Choice 
of Major 
Purchase 


Situation #5 
Prior Choice 
of College 


- High 


M 


56.24 


56.71 


56.78 


58.22 


57.20 


Fatalistic 


SD 


12.35 


12.33 


12.64 


11.93 


12.46 


Low 


M 


59.36 


59.37 


59.22 


58.29 


58.77 


Fatalistic 


SD 


12.28 


12.38 


11.82 


12.41 


12.10 



*None of the mean differences reached significance at the .05 level. 
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Who Benefits Most (And Least) From Rational Training? 

A primary focus of this research project was assessment of a 
training program in rational decision making. Thus, the question of who 
benefitted most and who benefitted least from our training program is 
a primary concern. Our results indicate that subjects whose approach 
to decision making is highly consistent with certain nonr ational 
styles did not benefit from the rational training. Subjects who had 
used a highly intuitive approach in selecting a major purchase and had 
received rational training did worse on the CDS than subjects receiving 
the control instruction. In contrast, their less intuitive counterparts 
appeared to benefit from the rational training. See Table 4B12 for the 
analysis of variance and Table 4B13 and Figure 4B3 for the means. 6 

We find similar interaction patterns when the intuitive style is 
based upon choice of a movie and for impulsiveness based on choice of 
major purchase. In each case, subjects who reported more impulsive or 
intuitive behaviors made worse simulation decisions after the rational 
training session than after the control session. These interactions 
are summarized in Tables 4B14-4B17 and Figures 4B4 and 4B5* 

We found these results interesting and suggestive. Not only was 
there an interaction between decision- making style and training, the highly 
impulsive and intuitive subjects, who could be said to be most in need of 
rational training, actually made worse decisions when they were given it. 
The rational training seemed to work better for subjects who were not as 
committed to an alternative style. A possible explanation may lie in the 
length of the training sessions. Several factors lead us to suspect that 
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Table 4B12 

Analysis of Variance of Raw Score on CDS 
by Treatment, Sex, and Intuitive Style 
(in choice of major purchase) 



Source of 
Variation 



DF 



Mean 
Square 



Main Effects 3 

Intuitiveness (prior choice of 1 
major purchase) 

Treatment 1 

Sex 1 



1936.615 
15.971 

1593.240 
4268.688 



0.811 
0.007 

0.667 
1.788 



0.490 
0.935 

0.415 
0.183 



2-Way Interactions 
Intuitiveness x Treatment 
Intuitiveness x Sex 
Treatment x Sex 



3 
1 
1 
1 



3949.526 
10399.234 

172,684 
7.996 



1.655 
4.357 
0.072 
0.003 



0.180 
0.039 
0.788 
0.954 



3-Way Interactions 

Intuitiveness x Treatment 
x Sex 



1 
1 



4921.441 
4921.438 



2.062 
2.062 



0.153 
0.153 



Explained 
Residual 
Total 



7 

135 
142 



3225.696 
2386.904 
2428.253 



1.351 



0.231 
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Table 4B13 



Means of CDS Raw Scores by Treatment 
and Intuitive Level 
(on major purchase) 



Style Level 


Rational 
Training 


Control 


High 


M 


177.26 


198.27 


Intuitive 


N 


31 


22 


Low 


M 


193.98 


174.73 


Intuitive 


N 


41 


52 



T 




Figure 4B3 



Mean Raw Scores on CDS by Treatment 
and Intuitive Level 
(on major purchase) 
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Table 4B14 



Analysis of Variance of Standard Score on CDS 
by Treatment, Sex, and Intuitive Style 
(in movie choice) 



Source of 
Variation 


TYF 
US 


Mean 
Square 


F 


P 


Main Effects 


\ 3 


173.275 


1.161 


0.327 


luLUitiVciicoo vjjrxoi. movie 
choice) 




161 &72 


1 082 


0.300 


Treatment . 


1 


170.164 


1.141 


0.287 


Sex 


1 


271.320 


1.819 


0,180 


2 -Way Interact icms 


3 


442.470 


2.966 


0.034 


Intuitiveness x Treatment 


1 


1111.688 


7.451 


0.007 


Intuitiveness x Sex 




1.382 


0.009 


0.923 


Treatment x Sex 




101.099 


0.678 


0.412 


3-Way Interactions 




0.189 


0.001 


0.972 


Intuitiveness x Treatmer 
x Sex 




0.189 


0.001 


0.972 


Explained 




263.918 


1.769 


0.098 


Residual 


137 


149.199 






Total 


144 


154.776 
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Table 4B15 



Mean CDS Standard Scores and Cell Sizes by 
Treatment and Intuitive Level (in movie choice) 





Intuitive 
High 


Style 
Low 


Training 


M 


54.00 


61.35 


N 


25 


49 


Control 


M 


59.71 


55.80 


N 


24 


50 



334 



207 



Table 4B16 



Analysis of Variance of Standard Score on CDS 
by Treatment, Sex, atfd Impulsive Style 
(in choice of major purchase) 



Source of 
Variation 


DF 


Mean 


F 

. . ■ 


P 






138.740 


0.911 


0.438 


Impulsiveness (in choice of 




57.869 


0.380 


0.539 


major purchase) 














172.848 


1.135 


0.289 


Sex 


i 


237.798 


1.561 


0.214 


a Wei jr JIUUCiClwbxvuo 




298.017 


1.956 


0.124 


Impulsiveness x Treatment 


i 


613.022 


4.024 


0.047 


Impulsiveness x Sex 


i 


11.537 


0.076 


0.784 


Treatment x Sex 




217.270 


1.426 


0.234 


3-Way Interactions 




105.635 


0.693 


0.406 


Impulsiveness x Treatment 




105.634 


0.693 


0.406 


x Sex 










Explained 




202.273 


1.328 


0.242 


Residual 


137 


152.349 






Total 


144 


154.776 
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Table 4B17 

Mean CDS Standard Scores and Cell Sizes by 
Treatment and Impulsive Level (in major purchase) 





Impulsive 
High 


Style 
Low 


Training 


M 


56.31 


61.29 


N 


36 


38 


Control 


M 


58.81 


55.74 


N 


32 


42 
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Figure 4B4. CDS Standard Scores as a Function 
of Treatment and Intuitive Style 
(in prior movie choice) 



61 ■• 
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Figure 4B5. Standard Scores as a Function 

of Treatment and Impulsive Style 
(in prior choice of major purchase) 
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the training sessions were too short to be maximally effective. It may 
be that the Impulsively and intuitively predisposed subjects were thrown 
"off-balance' 9 by the short training session. Perhaps they were attempt- 
ing the rational strategy presented to them when they took part in the 
CDS but, due to lack of familiarity or experience, performed it poorly. 
Future research might investigate whether similar results would be obtained 
with longer training sessions, more practice with rational approaches and 
more tailoring of training to people who were accustomed to alternative 
decision-making strategies. 

What Predispositions are Associated with Knowledge about Decision Making ? 

We have examined outcomes on our performance measure of decision-making 
quality (Career Decision Simulation). We are also concerned with subjects 1 
knowledge about decision making skills as measured by the Career Decision 
Making Skills Assessment Exercise (CDMSAE) • Since knowledge about a skill 
and ability to use a skill are not identical, we might expect to see some 
differences between the two outcome measures. 

We predicted that highly rational subjects would demonstrate more 
knowledge and that low rational subjects would gain more on the CDMSAE as 

a result of rational training than would high rationals. These predictions 
are parallel to those regarding CDS performance and, like the CDS predic- 
tions, they failed to be supported. 

The main effects of decision-making style were fairly consistent 
between the decision simulation and the CDMSAE. As discussed above, the 
intuitive, dependent, and fatalistic styles were associated with poor 
decision making on the CDS. The CDMSAE reflects a similar pattern. 
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These results show impulsive, dependent, and fatalistic styles to be 
associated with less knowledge about decision-making skills. As 
Table 4B18 shows, subjects reporting impulsive behavior in choosing a 
job did not demonstrate as much knowledge of rational decision-making 
skills as their less impulsive counterparts. Likewise, subjects who had 
used a dependent strategy in choosing a college did not do as well on 
the CDMSAE as the less dependent decision makers (Table 4B19) . On the 
CDS the more fatalistic subjects in each of the five decision situations 
tended to make less effective decisions than low fatalistic subjects. 
This trend is amplified in the results of the CDMSAE. Subjects who were 
highly fatalistic in three decision situations (choosing a job, choosing 
a major purchase, and choosing a college) scored significantly below the 
less fatalistic subjects on the knowledge assessment (Tables 4B20, 
4B21, 4B22). 

Confidence in Decision Making 

We expected that people who were highly rational would be more con- 
fident in their decision making than those low in rationality. We found 
a main effect that high rationals on a prior job choice were more confident 
about their decision simulation than low rationals (Tables 4B23 and 
4B24). Why are high rationals more confident? Is it characteristic of 
highly rational people to believe thoir decision making style is successful 
while low rationals a > not as sir : s that their style will lead to good 
decisions? Perhaps people pj 4 . u.au.y associate rational thinking with 
science as the most effective problem-solving method. These questions are 
intriguing. Further investigation on the association of rational decision 
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Table 4B18 

Analysis of Variance of CDMSAE Total Score 
by Treatment, Sex, and Impulsiveness 
(in prior job choice) 



Source of 
Variation 


DF 


Mean 
Square 


F • 


P 


Main Effects 


3 


298.249 


4.400 


0.005 


Impulsiveness (by prior 
„ job choice) 




355.558 


5.245 


0.024 


Treatment 




65.905 


0.972 


0.326 


Sex 


; 


282.552 


4.168 


0.043 


way interactions 




7Q Q^O 


1 1 7Q 




Impulsiveness x Treatment 


1 


150.301 


2.217 


0.139 


Impulsiveness x Sex 


1 


2.934 


0.043 


0.835 


Treatment x Sex 




147.021 


2.169 


0.143 


3-Way Interactions 




1.600 


0.024 


0.878 


Impulsiveness x Treatment 

x Sex 




1.600 


0.024 


0.878 


Explained 




162.315 


2.394 


0.024 


Residual 


137 


67.788 






Total 


144 


72.383 
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Table 4BI9 

Analysis of Variance of CDMSAE Total Score 
by Treatment, Sex, and Dependent Style 
(in prior college choice) 



Source of 
Variation 



DF 



Main Effects 3 

Dependency (in college choice) 1 

Treatment 1 

Sex 1 



Mean 
Square 



273.748 
348.027 
68.537 
268.163 



4.263 
5.420 
1.067 
4.176 



0.007 
0.021 
0.303 
0.043 



2-Way Interactions 
Dependency x Treatment 
Dependency x Sex 
Treatment x Sex 



3 
1 
1 
1 



165.538 
419.827 
48.192 
115.971 



2.578 
6.538 
0.751 
1.806 



0.056 
0.012 
0.388 
0.181 



3-Way Interactions 

Dependency x Treatment 
x Sex 



1 
1 



141.626 
141.626 



2.206 
2.206 



0.140 
0.140 



Explained 

Residual 

Total 



7 

134 
141 



208.498 
64.211 
71.374 



3.247 



0.003 
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Table 4B20 

Analysis of Variance of CPM5AE Total Score 
by Treatment, Sex, and 'fatalistic Style 
(in prior job choice) 



Source of 
Variation 



DF 



Mean 
Square 



Main Effects 3 

Fatalism (in prior job choice) 1 

Treatment 1 

Sex 1 



313.558 
393.359 
73.969 
365.754 



4.654 
5.838 
1.098 
5.428 



0.004 
0.017 
0.297 
0.021 



2- Way Interactions 
Fatalism x Treatment 
Fatalism x Sex 
Treatment x Sex 

3- Way Interactions 
Fatalism x Treatment x Sex 

r 

Explained 
Residual 
Total 



13. 
14 



134.220 
118.745 
119.823 
137.533 

18.929 
18.929 

194.609 
67.378 
73.695 



1.992 
1.762 
1.778 
2.041 

0.281 
0.281 

2.888 



0.118 
0.187 
0.185 
0.155 

0.597 
0.597 

0.008 
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Source of 
Variation 



Analysis of Variance of CDMSAE Total Score 
by Treatment, Sex, and Fatalistic Style 
(in prior choice of major purchase) 



DF 



Mean 
Square 



Main Effects' 

Fatalism (in choice of 

major purchase) 

Treatment 
Sex 



3 
1 

1 
1 



.463.681 
838.728 

70.224 
138 i 538 



7.253 
13.120 

1.099 
2.167 



<0.001 
< 0.001 

0.296 
0.143 



2-Way Interactions 
Fatalism x Treatment 
Fatalism x Sex 
Treatment x Sex 



3 
1 
1 
1 



66.612 
109.371 
0.608 
144.410 



1.042 
1.711 
0.010 
2.259 



0.376 
0.193 
0.922 
0.135 



3-Way Interactions 

Fatalism x Treatment 
x Sex 



1 
1 



87.911 
87.911 



1.375 
1.375 



0.243 
0.243 



Explained 
Residual 
Total 



7 

136 
147 



239.828 

63.926 
72.536 



3.752 



0.001 
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Table 4B22 



Analysis of Variance of CDMSAE Total Score 
by Treatment, Sex, and Fatalistic Style 
(in prior college choice) 



Source of 
Variation 




Mean 
Square 


r 


P 


Ma in Effects 




587 143 




^ 0 001 


Fatalism (in college choice) 


1 


1291.711 


21.958 


< 0.001 


Treatment 


1 


93.182 


1.584 


0.210 


Cay 






l sis 


0 ??0 


2-Way Interactions 


3 


165.400 


2.812 


0.042 


Fatalism x Treatment 


1 


377.912 


6.424 


0.012 


T?at*fl1 ^ QTT1 V Cay 
rataiioul a oca 




8 fin 




0 712 


Treatment x Sex 




182.823 


3.10E 


0.080 


3-Way Interactions 




12.807 


0.218 


0.642 


Fatalism x Treatment x Sex 




12.807 


0.218 


0.642 


Explained 


7 


324.348 


5.514 


0.000 


Residual 


132 


58.827 








139 


72.199 






Total 
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Table 4B23 

Analysis of Varlanca of Confidence Self-Rating 
on CDS by Treatment, Sex, and Rationality Level 
(on prior job choice) 



Source of 
Variation 


us 


Mean 
Square 


F 


P 


Main Effect 


3 


4.835 


1.427 


0.238 


Rationality Level 




13.901 


4.103 


0.045 


Treatment 


I 


0.056 


0.016 


0.898 


Sex 




ft nc 


0.034 


0.853 


2 -Way Interactions 


3 


5.439 


1.605 


0.192 


Rationality x Treatment 




Q C eo 


2.524 


0.115 


Rationality x Sex 






i ceo 




Treatment x Sex 




1.325 


0.391 


0.533 


3-Way Interactions 




0.079 


0.023 


0.879 


Rationality x Treatment x Sex 




0.079 


0.023 


0.879 


Explained 




4.415 


1.303 


0.255 


Residual 


121 


3.388 






Total 


128 


3.444 
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Table 4B24 



Mean Confidence Self Ratings on CDS with Standard Deviations 
and Cell Sizes by Rationality Level 



Style Level 
on Prior Job 
Choice (DMQ) 


Mean 


S.D. 


N 


High 
Rational 


7.9 


1.4 


67 


Low 
Rational 


7.3 


2.2 


63 



247 
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making and confidence would be an important endeavor. 

Since high rationals in our study were more confident than low 
rationals, a logical speculation might be that rational training 
would increase participant confidence. How might high intuitive 
people, for example, react to a rational training program in terms 
of confidence change? They presumably would have the choice of adopt- 
ing or rejecting part or all of the training philosophy. We do not 
know to what extent they accepted or rejected the program as a group, 
but confidence levels by treatment and sex varied significantly 
(Table 4B25). As Table 4B26 shows, males who were high intuitive in a 
prior job choice and received rational training actually were less confi- 
dent than those high intuitive males in the control group. Low intuitive 
males in the rational training program reported more confidence than 
those in the control treatment. But the opposite was true for low in- 
tuitive females: controls exceeded experimentals (see also Figure 4B6) . 

Why would these high intuitive males in the treatment group report 
such low confidence? Possibly males in our sample who were exposed to 
rational training contrary to their normal style had to abandon their 
previous style of decision making at the time of the simulation. Conse- 
quently, due possibly to a style transition, these subjects may have 
experienced self-doubt or a decrement in confidence regarding their abil- 
ity to make good decisions. Perhaps trying out a new cognitive style is 
more threatening to males than to females in our culture. 

Anecdotal reports by some experimenters support this idea. It was 
reported that some subjects who described themselves as very intuitive 
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Table 4B25 

Analysis of Variance of Confidence Self-Rating 
on CDS by Treatment* Sex, and Intuitive Level 
(on prior job choice) 



221 



Source of 
Variation 



Main Effects 
Intuitive Level 
Treatmeat 
Sex 



DF 



3 
1 
1 
1 



Mean 
Square 



3.924 
10.664 
2.030 
0.332 



1.194 
3.245 
0.618 
0.101 



0.315 
0.074 
0.433 
0.751 



2-Way Interaction 
Intuitive x Treatment 
Intuitive x Sex 
Treatment x Sex 



3 
1 
1 
1 



1.260 
1.441 
1.222 
0.455 



0.383 
0.438 
0.372 
0.139 



0.765 
0.509 
0.543 
0.710 



5-Way Interaction 
Intuitive x Treatment x Sex 



i 
1 



22.979 
22.979 



6.993 
6.993 



0.009 
0.009 



Explained 
Residual 
Total 



7 

131 
138 



5.504 

3.286 
3.399 



1.675 



0.120 



9 
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Table 4B26 



Mean Confidence Self-Ratings on CDS 
by Sex, Treatment, and Intuitive 
Level (on prior Job choice) with 
cell sizes 



Style Level 
on Prior Job 
Choice (DMQ) 


Sex 


Rational Training 


Control 


Mean N 


Mean N 


High 
Intuitive 


Male 


6.1 


6 


7.5 


16 


Female 


7.7 


'h 


7.3 


24 


Low 
Intuitive 


Male 


8.3 


14 


7.5 


10 


Female 


7.3 


25 


8.4 


21 



350 
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Figure AB6 

Mean Confidence Self-Ratings on CDS 
by Treatment, Sex, and Intuitive Level 
(on prior job choice) 



mfidence 
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were initially critical of rational decision making. Some of these same 
subjects seemed to become more convinced of the efficacy of rational training 
as the program progressed. 

If confidence is an important and positive quality in decision making, 
we obviously do not want people in a rational training program to experience 
a loss of confidence following the training. Due to the brevity of our 
training program, some people may have been convinced to try the rational 
style, but still hot feel confident using it. Perhaps a more extended 
training period would have increased participant confidence. It may also 
be possible that some kind of supplemental training or counseling would 
help some people maintain or increase their confidence levels. This study 
has tentatively isolated at least one group, high intuitive males, feat 
may particularly benefit from more comprehensive or supplemental interven- 
tions. 

Is the confidence of any other specific group of people sensitive to 
rational training? It seems plausible that dependent people could benefit 
appreciably from rational training and would tend to experience an increase 
of confidence because of the program. Because they are apt to rely on or 
be dependent upon outside influences, we could expect them to readily adopt 
a rational approach and believe in it. According to our results, this is 
not entirely true. We found a sex by treatment by dependence level interac- 
tion .indicating that some dependent people gained in confidence, but others 
lost confidence following rational training (Table 4B27). 

High dependent males (.in the, situation of choosing a college class) 
who received rational training reported more confidence in the simulation 
than high dependent males in the control group. Conversely, high dependent 
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Table AB27 



Analysis of Variance of Confidence Self-Ratings 
on CDS by Treatment, Sex and Dependent Level 
(in choosing a college class) 



Source of 
Variation 



DF 



Mean 
Square 



Main Effect 
Dependent Level 
Treatment 
Sex 



3 
1 
1 
1 



0.885 
0.6A1 
1.9A3 
0.350 



0.261 
0.189 
0.573 
0.103 



0.853 
0.665 
0.A50 
0.7A9 



2-Way Interations 
Dependence x Treatment 
Dependence x Sex 
Treatment x Sex 



3 
1 
1 
1 



1.606 
0.559 
1.65A 
1.972 



0.A73 
0.165 
0.A88 
0.582 



0.701 
0.685 
0.A86 
0.AA7 



3-Way Interactions 

Dependence x Treatment 
i x Sex 



1 
1 



25.273 
25,273 



7.A52 
7.452 



0.007 
0.007 



Explained 
Residual 
Total 



7 

132 
139 



A. 678 
3.391 
3.A56 



1.379 



0.219 
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females in the control group were more confident than females who received 
rational training. Low dependent males in the control group reported 
relatively high confidence (see Table AB28 and Figure 4B7). 

These findings may suggest that some dependent males gain a signi- 
ficant boost in confidence as a result of rational training. However, 
high dependent females seem less confident following rational training. 

Interpretation of these results must be speculative. Most relevant 
to our present purpose however is discovering the general phenomenon 
that some people may gain in confidence from a rational training program, 
but others (specifically high intuitive males and high dependent females) 
seem to experience relatively less confidence. What processes are 
occurring that could explain these. differences? What can we do to 
promote confidence within these particular groups? These questions may 
suggest directions for future research. 

Limitations and Future Research Directions 

A large number of analyses were computed to uncover promising leads 
for future research. Only the more significant results a reported 
here. The general theme that has emerged is that decision maker style 
may well interact with the quality of decision outcomes and the confidence 
felt by the decision maker. Also, decision maker performance and con- 
fidence seem to be affected differentially by rational training, as a 
function of prior decision making style. These interactions were not 
hypothesized in advance and hence cannot be considered conclusive. 
However, they do suggest hypotheses which can be confirmed or disconfirmed 
in future research. 
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Table 4B28 

It 

Mean Confidence Self-Ratings on CDS 
by Sex, Treatment, and Dependent 
Level (in choosing a college class) 
with cell sizes 



Style Level 
on Prior Job 
Choice (DMQ) 


Sex 


national Training 


Control 


Mean N 


Mean N 


High 
Dependent 


Male 


8.3 


9 


6.8 


12 


Female 


7.3 


15 


8.5 


12 


Low 
Dependent 


Male 


7.0 


11 


8.1 


14 


Female 


7.4 


34 • 


7.5 


33 



4 
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Figure 4B7 



Mean Confidence Self-Ratings on CDS 
by Treatment, Sex, and Dependent Level 
(in choosing a college class) 
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In retrospect, there are several weaknesses in the design of the 
experiment and analysis that may have affected our results. Since we 
did not find high consistency of individual styles across decision 
situations, - generalization about style behaviors in specific situations 
is questionable. Also, our method of designating high and low style 
categories by median split possibly failed to discriminate style levels 
adequately. Some of the situations portrayed on the DMQ contained very 
few specific style items. Perhaps by using more style items and taking 
upper and lower quartiles instead of median splits, we could have dis- 
criminated style dimensions more adequately. 

It was mentioned previously that we suspect that our rational train 
ing classes may have been too short to teach rational decision making 
effectively. Perhaps a more comprehensive training program would have 
helped all subjects, regardless of their decision making style, to 
improve their decision making performance and confidence. We think 
this hypothesis deserves future attention. 

Our hypotheses that high rationals make better career decisions 
than low rationals and that low rationals would benefit more from a 
rational training intervention than high rationals were not supported. 
Howevtr, high rationals were found to be more confident in their 
decision making than low rationals. 

We found evidence that some intuitive and impulsive people may 
become less effective decision makers after rational training. Perhaps 
some of their beliefs must be modified before they can benefit from 
rational training. Would cognitive restructuring be a facilitative 
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precursor to rational training for them or would a more comprehensive 
rational training program be sufficient? 

We hypothesized that rational training would increase participants 1 
confidence in their decision making. However, our results suggest tnxt 
a rational training program will affect a person's confidence level as 
a function of his or her style and sex. Some people experienced less 
confidence after a training intervention. Could this also' be remedied 
by a more comprehensive rational training session or would some other 
kind of confidence enhancement be more effective? 

Further research is needed to investigate the relationship between 
decision making styles and decision outcomes. Also, specific interaction 
effects of style by treatment should be confirmed to aid in the design of 
more effective decision-making training programs. Tailoring instruction 
to the needs and predispositions of specific learners is one of the 
most complex challenges facing the profession of education. 
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Decision-Making Questionnaire 241 



Means and Standard Deviations for the Rating 271 
Scales of Decision Importance, Confidence, 
Satisfaction, and the Frequencies of "Yes" 
and "No" Responses to Individual DMQ Items 
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Name 
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Address 

City, State, Zip 

Local Phone No. 

d-4) iiii m 

(5-8) Date today 

(9) Sex: M 

F 

(10) Age: 17 - 20 

21 - 25 

26 - 30 

31 or over 

DECISION MAKING QUESTIONNAIRE 

a 

(Experimental Edition) 

Directions: 5n the following pages you will find questions 
about five decisions you have made. You will 
be asked to recall what you did, said or thought 
before and after making these decisions. Answer 
frankly as best you can. Do not skip any questions. 

School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
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Decision Situation: Deciding on a job. 

Name the last Job (part or full time) that you decided to take 



When did you start that job? 
Month Year 



When did you quit? 

Month Year I still have the Job 1 1 

At the time the choice to accept this job had to be made, how I mportant 

was this decision to you? (Circle a number) 

012345678* 10 
not moderately very 

important important important 

at all 

After the decision was made but before you started working, how 

confident were you that the decision was a good one? (Circle a number) 

012*3456789 10 
not moderately very 

conf Ident conf ideiC conf ident 

at all 

Immediately after you began working (end of first day) how satisfied 

were you with the decision to take this job? (Circle a number) 

0123456789 10 
not moderately very 

satisfied satisfied satisfied 

at all 

Right now , looking back at the job how satisfied are you with that 

decision to take it? (Circle a number) 

01 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
not moderately very 
satisfied satisfied satisf ied 

at all 
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Mark an X in the appropriate boxes to indicate which of the follow- 
ing items describes your actions, statements or thoughts before 
choosing this job. 

1. Tea No 

CZJ I nade a follow-up call(s) to the employer shortly after 

I had applied to this job. 

2. Yes No 

I used. different sources of inf o/mation to help me 
find out about specific job possibilities. If you 
marked "yes", w hat sources did you use? 
I | Friend (s) 

I | Personnel offices of employers 
| | Parent (s) 
1 | Teacher (s) 
| 1 Relative (s) 
1 | Counselor (s) 

1 I The school job placement office 

j | Newspaper (s) 

| | Radio or TV 

j I State Employment Service 

I | Private Job placement service 

1 ] Advertisements 

I 1 Personal Experience 

1 j Other sources 
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(44) 



(45) 
(46) 
(47) 



(48) 



3. Yea. Sa 
□ tZ) 



4. Yes 



No 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



I decided to take this job baaed mostly on a belief 
that you really can't tell whether you'll like a 
job until you experience it so you just have to take 
a chance and hope it works out. 

I thought about 

I wrote a list of 

I described to someone 

the types of jobs that I would consider. If ydu marked 
"yes", how many different types of jobs did you think 
about? 



One 
Two 
Three 
Four 

More than four 



(49) 
(50) 



(51) 



(52) 
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5. Yes No 

□ □ 

□ □ 



6. Yes No 

□ o 

7. Yes No 

□ □ 



I thought 

I said to someone 

that I needed to spend some time thinking about what 
I wanted from a job. 

Based mostly on a momentary impulse, I quickly took a 
job that was offered to me. 

Getting a good job seemed to be mostly a matter of 
just being lucky so when this job was offered to me I 
took it and hoped for the best. 
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8. Yes No 

I talked with other people who had worked at Job(s) 

like the one(s) I was considering to find out whether the 

Job(s) would give me what I wanted. 

9. Yes No 

I | 1 I I thought about 

1 I \ 1 I wrote a list of 

I I 1 I I described to someone 

the characteristics or features of the type of job 

I wanted. 

10. Yes No 

As soon as I knew there was a Job opening I applied for it 
immediately without thinking much about it, 

11. Yes No 

I took this Job mostly because I knew a person who 
liked a similar Job. 

12. Yes No 

I 1 I I I thought about 

1 I I 1 I described to someone 

the reasons why I needed a Job. 

13. Yes No 

I I I | I don't bother to search for a Job(s) because 

eventually something comes along and when this one did 
I took it and hoped it would work out. 

14. Yes No 

I decided to take this job based mostly on some 
strong images and impressions of how it might be. 

274 



(71) 
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15. Yea No 
C63) , I | j I I thought about 

(64) □ Cj t rated 

the jobs for which I might apply and eliminated 
-ss the least desirable; 

' 16. Yes No ' . ■ • , , 

"(65)^ " ^ . I f t I I thought about \ 

(66) PI | 1 I wrote a li$£ of- 

(67) 1 f \ Z \ £ I described to someone 

if; ' the things I wcmld gain by getting a job and what I 

would be giving up, 

;> : t ; *>\ 17 # Yes • No 

o (68) a , 1 1 | \ My decision to take this job was based mostly on the 

* ; advice of another person (s) who convinced me that it 

would be a good job to have. * 
V 18. Yea No '[ _ -' " .r.'-"-'- ; 

(69) | | I | Based mostly on a spur of the moment impulse I applied 
-. *' for the job and got it. 

? 19. Yes No : 

(70) .:. □ □ I applied for a number of other jobs in case my first [J 

""■!' choice did not work out. If you marked "yes", how many? 



One 

Two - 

Tfiree 

Four 

More than four 
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v> 20. Yes No , \ : ; 

(72) [ 1 1 | I cftose this job based mostly on an immediate sense of 

; \ knowing that it was what I wanted because something about 

it just felt right to me. ,■; 



(73) 
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21. Yea No 

I decided to take tils v.,b over any other possible 
jobs because by coir: orison it seemed like it would give 
me the benefits that wer- most important to me. 

22. Yes No 

I thought 

I said to someone 

that I had to set aside some time to look for a job. 

23. Yes No 

I took this job because my friend (s) convinced me that 
I should take it. 

24. Yes No 

I based my decision to take this job mostly on some 
positive gut feelings that I had about it. 

25. Before applying 
Yes No 

(78) □ □ 

I contacted the employers by phone 

( 79 ) I 1 1 I I appeared in person 

(80) □ □ I wrote 

to find out more about the jobs. 



* 26. Yes ; No 
% | 1 I I I thought about 

(6) 

(?) >' .:■ 



r~l r ) I wrote a list of 
t I j \ I described to someone 

^ how Important the various benefits were that I wanted 



0 - , to get from a job. 
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II. Decision Situation: Deciding on which movie to see. 
Name the last film that you saw at a movie theater? 



(8) 



(9-10) 



(11-12) 



(13-14) 



(15-16) 



How long has it been since you've seen that movie? 



Within the past week 

1 to 4 weeks 

1 to 6 months 

6 months to 1 year 

More than 1 year 



At the time that you were deciding to see this movie, but before you 
saw it, how important was it that you make a good choice? (Circle a 
number) 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



not 
important 
at all 



moderately 
important 



very 

Important 



After the decision was made but before you actually saw the movie, how 
confident were you that the decision was a good one? (Circle a number) 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



not 
confident 
at all 



moderately 
confident 



very 
confident 



Immediately after you had seen the movie how satisfied were you with 
the decision to see it? (Circle a number) 

0 1 2 3456789 10 



not 
satisfied 
at all 



moderately 
satisfieu 



very 
satisfied 



Right now , remembering the movie, how satisfied are you with the 
decision to see it? (Circle a number) 

0 1 2 34 56789 10 



not 
satisfied 
at all 



moderately 
satisfied 



very 
satisfied 
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(17) 



(18) 



(19) 



(20) 

3- , 



(21) 



(22) 



(23) 
(24) 

(25) 
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Hark an X In the appropriate boxes to indicate which of the following 
items describe your actions, statements or thoughts before seeing this 
movie . 

27. Yes No 

a □ I went to see this movie mostly because another person 
convinced me that I should see it. 

28. Yes No 

I considered another movie (a) before I decided to see 
this one. If you marked "yes", how many others did 
you consider? 
_j Jne other movie 



Two other movies 
Three other movies 
More than three movies 



29. Yes No 

compared the locations of two or more theatres that 
were showing this picture. 

30. Yes No 

I made my decision based mostly on an immediate 
sense of knowing that the movie would be a good one. 

31. Yes No 

[ 1 1 I 1 obtained information about this movie before I made 
my decision to see it. If you marked "yes", what 
sources of information did you obtain? 
I 1 Movie reviews. How many? 



One 
Two 

More than two 



I 1 Opinions of friends. How many? 

B 



(26) n One 

More than one _ 
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Newspaper advertisements 
r~| TV or radio advertisements 
( | Other 

32. Yes No 

t I | | Based mostly on a momentary impulse I made a 
quick decision to see this movie. 

33. Yes No 

I | | | I saw this movie based mostly on another person's 
opinion that it was a good one. 

34. Yes No 

I | 1 1 I thought about the mood I wanted to be in (i.e., 
happy, sad, frightened, romantic, adventurous) and 
then looked for a movie to get me in that mood. 

35. Yes No 

| 1 | | I picked a movie and hoped it would be good but I 

didn't spend time comparing different mc vies because 
I believe that you can't tell what movies are really 
like rntil you actually see them. 

36. Yes No 

| ( f [ I chose this movie because by comparison with other (s) 
it seemed like it wouli give me the benefits I wanted. 

37. Yes No 

| 1 1 | I compared the actors and actresses that were appearing in 
two or more movies before I made my choice. 

38. Yes . No 

1 | | \ I considered the cost of the movie before I went. 



(37) 



(38) 



(39) 



(40) 
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39. Tes No 

I thought about the amount of time that I had to 
make the decision and what would be the best method 
for deciding within that time limit. 

40. Yes No 

On the spur of the moment I went to a theater to 
oc9upy my time. 

41. Yes No 

oosing a go6d movie seemed to be mostly a matter 
of luck so I decided to pick one and hopr that it 
would turn out to be good. 

42. Yes No 

I decided to see this movie based mostly on sor ug 
images and impressions that I got from the tlti* 
advertisements that I saw. 

43. Before I even considered seeing a movie 
Yes No 

(41) □ □ I thought 

(* 2 ) □ □ I said to someone 

that I/we should plan how to spend the period of 

time that I/we had. 

44. Yes No 

I picked a movie and hoped tliat it v .uld be a good 
one because there wasn't anything else that £ cc-jU 
do about it. 

45. Yes No 

I picked this movie based mostly on what I heard 
another person say about it. 



(43) 



(44) 
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46. Yea No 

(45) 1 1 I 1 I picked this movie mostly because something about 

it \*ve me an immediate sense of knowing that it 
^ >uld be satisfying. 

47. Tea No 

(46) | 1 I I Without thinking much about it I ir ade a fast decision 

to see this movie. 

III. Decision Situation: Deciding on which college to attend. 

When did you begin attending this college for the first time? 
(47-48) Year 19__ 

(49) Quarter Aut □ Win [ZD Spr [^] Sum 

(50) Semester I I Fall CU Spr J^3 Sum 

At the time a choice had to be made, how Important was this decision 

to you? (Circle a number) 

(51-52) 0123456789 10 

not moderately very 

important Important important, 

at all 

After the decision was made but before you attended the college, how 

confident were you that the decision was a good one? (Circle a numt ar) 

(53- i4) 0123436 7" 89 10 

not mod era t e ly very 

confident confident confident 

at all 

Immediately after you began attending the college (at the end of 

the first week) how satisfied were you with the decision to go :here? 

(Circle a number) 

(55-36) 012345678 9 10 

not moderately very 

satisfied satisfied satisfied 

at all ' 
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Right now, looking back at your college experiences, how satisfied 
are you with the decision to go there? (Circle a number) 

01 ^ 34 56789 10 
not moderately very 

satisfied satisfied satisfied 

at all 

Mark an X i<a the appropriate boxes to indicate which of the 
following items describe your actions, atatements or thoughts before 
choosing v. his college. 

48. fee No 

O □ I chose this college because other person(s) decided 
to attend and she/he convinced me to go there. 

49. ves No 

just chose an available college based mostly on the 
belief that success in life is more a matter of 
getting some lucky breaks than anything we can do about 
it ahead of time. 

50. Yes No 

obtained information about one or more other colleges 
before I made my decision, if you marked "yes", how 
many? 



One 
Two 
Three 
Four 

More than four 



51. Yes No 

I I I | 1 8<>t information from talking with another person(s) 

who was familiar with the college to find out what she/he 
thought of it. If you marked "yes", how many persons? 



One 
Three 

More, than three 
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52. Tea No 

1 I r™1 I chose this college but I didn't spend much time 

comparing among colleges because I believe the things 
that would make one college better than another .n't 
really be known until you actually experience ti. jn. 

53. Tea No 

1 1 I I Based mostly on a momentary impulse I quickly chose 
a college that I thought I could get into. 

54. Yes No 

I I I I I compared one or more other colleges with this one 

to find out which one would give me the most benefits. 

55. Yes No 

1 I I 1 I chose this college based mostly on the opinions of 
other people who convinced me that it was the place 
I should go. If you marked "yes", which people 
influenced your decision? 
I | Relatives 
I I Teachers 
I I Husband/wife 
I I Parents 
I j Counselor 
j | Friends 

I I Girlfriend/Boyfriend 
1 | Clergyman 
1 | Boss 
I j Other 
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i i i i m 

56. Which of the following kinds of information about this college 
did you consider before the decision was made to attend? 

Tes No 

I I 1 I Chances of being admitted 

Social atmosphere 
1 I I 1 Location of the colleges 
1 I I 1 Tuition costs 
I I I I Academic reputation 
I 1 I I Academic difficulty 

CZ) EZD Recreational activities that were offered 

How much it would allow me to engage in non-academic 
interests. 

Kinds of classes that were offered 

I 1 1 | Other 

57. Yes No 

Based mostly on the spur of the moment, I picked 
this college. 

58. Yes No 

I 1 I I I thought about 

I discussed with another person 
I I I I I made a list of 

the benefits of going to the college(s) I was 

considering. 
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59. Yes No 

1 I I 1 I applied to this college based mostly on the 

belief that if it would turn out to be good it just 
would and there was really nothing that I could do 
beforehand to tell whether it would be good. 

60. Yes No 

I 1 I I I thought about 

| I 1 I I described to someone 

a method I was using for comparing different colleges. 

61. Yes No 

I 1 I I I found out the kinds of grades people got at the 

college (s) who had high school grades and test scores 
that were similar to my own. 

62. Yes No * 
I } 1 1 I 4*cided to attend this college because my friends had 

decided to attend. 

63. Yes No 

I | 1 | I thought that 

1 1 | | I said to someone that 

I needed to spend some time thinking about what was 
important for me to gat from a college. 

64. Yes No 

I 1 | | Even though I can't explain it, I made my decision 

based mostly on feeling a strong sense of assurance that 
going there would be the right thing for me to do. 
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* (27) 



(28) 



(29) 



65. Yes -No 

Without thinking much about it I made a fast decision 
and enrolled in this college. 

66. Tes No 

Even though I can't explain it in detail, my decision 
was based mostly on the good feelings, images, and 
impressions that I had about this college. 

67. Yes No 

□ □ I estimated how well I would do in the college(s) that 
I was considering by comparing the(ir) academic 
rating (s) with an assessment of my own abilities. If 
you marked "yes", which of the following kinds of in- 
formation did you use to assess your abilities: 

(30) | ) Past grades 

(31) I I Test scores (i.e., scholastic aptitude test) 

(32) Talks with friends 

(33) | 1 Comparisons with the grades or skills of others 

going there 

(34) Talks with my teacher (s) 

(35) □ Talks with my husband/wife/boyfriend/girlfriend 

(36) 1 | My own beliefs about my abilities 

(37) I I Talks with my counselor 

(38) □ Other 
68. Yes No 

(39) 1 I I I My decision was based mostly on how I pictured myself 

at the college and how I imagined it would be. 
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(40) 



(41) 
(42) 
(43) 



(44) 



(45) 



69. Yes No 

□ □ 

70. Yes No 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

71. Yes No 



72. Yes No 



I studied the course catalog (s) to make sure that 
the college I chose would give me what I wanted. 

I thought about 

I described to another person 

I made a list of 

what I wanted to get out of going to college. 



I 1 I 1 I set aside certain periods of time that I used 
for getting information about the college(s) . 



I 1 | | I chose this college because by comparison with 
others it seemed like it would give me the 
benefits that were most important to me. 



(46) 



IV. Decision Situation: Deciding to buy something expensive. 

Name the one most expensive purchase that you made within the past 

year? 

How long ago did you make that purchase? 



(47-48) 
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Within the past week 
1 to 4 weeks ago 
1 to 6 months ago 
Over 6 months ago 



At the time a choice had to be made how important was this decision 
to you? (Circle a number) 

0 1 2 3 4 , 5 6 7 8 9 10 



not 
important 
at all 



moderately 
important 



very 
important 
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After the decision was made but before you actually made your 
purchase, how confident were you that the decision was a good 
one? (Circle a number) 

. <A9 - 50 > 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

n °t moderately very 

confident confident confident 

at all 

Immediately after you made your purchase, how satisfied were you 

with the decision to purchase this item? (Circle a number) 

(51-52) 0123456789 10 

n °t moderately very 

satisfied satisfied satisfied 

at all 

Right now, remembering the purchase, how satisfied are you with the 

decision to purchase that item? (Circle a number) 

(53-54) 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

not moderately very 

satisfied satisfied satisfied 

at all 

Mark an X In the appropriate boxes to indicate which of the follow- 
ing items describe your actions, statements or thoughts before 
making this purchase. 

73. Yes No 
(55) O □ 

I chose this purchase over any other possible 
purchases because by comparison it seemed like 
it would give me the benefits that were most 
important to me. 

74. Yes No 

C56) | ] | | I thought about 

(57} Q I vrote a list of 

(58) □ I described to someone 
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what I might be giving up in the future by making 
this purchase at that time* OOn 
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75. Yes No 

(59) ( 1 1 1 I made my decision based mostly on some strong 

images and impressions of how this purchase would be. 

76. Yes No 

(60) □ □ 

I carefully inspected my purchase at the time I was 
buying it to make sure that it was exactly what I 
wanted. 

77. Yes No 

(61) t | 1 I I talked with another person who had made a similar 

purchase as one way of finding out if this purchase 
would give me what I wanted. If you marked "yes", 
how many people did you talk to? 



(62) 



One 
Two 
Three 

More than three 



78. Yes No 

(63) | | | [ I thought about 

(64) I wrote a list of 

(65) | 1 1 | I described to someone 

what immediate benefits I might be getting by making 
this purchase at that time. 

79. Yes No 

(66) I 1 I I I made this purchase mostly because another person(s) 

convinced me that it would be a good thing to do. 

80. Yes No 

(67) □ □ 

I made this purchase based mostly on a spur of Che 
moment Impulse. 
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81. Yes No 

(68) £3 I thought about 

(69) □ C3 1 vrote a list of 

(70) □ □ I described to someone 

the specific benefits that I wanted from this 
purchase. 

82. Yes No 

(71) I 1 | I I made this purchase based mostly on the belief 

that you can't tell beforehand whether you'll be 
satisfied with a purchase in the future because 
the future is so unpredictable. 

83. Yes No 

(72) □ □ I thought about 

(73) Q] [^] I wrote a list of 

(74) □ □ I described to someone 

the specific reasons why this purchase was more 
important to make at that time than any other possible 
purchase(s) could have made. 

84. Yes No 

(75) I 1 | | I made my decision mostly because I felt an immediate 

sense of knowing that the purchase would be a good 
one. 



(1-4) 



a m 
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Yes No 

I 1 1 1 I thought about 

1 1 I 1 I wrote a list of 

I | 1 | I described to someone 

what I might be giving up immediately by making 

this purchase at that time. 

Yes No 

I | 1 1 I obtained different kinds of information about 

this purchase before I decided to buy it. If you 
marked "yes", what kinds of information did you 
obtain? 
Yes No 

I 1 1 I Comparative type reports (e.g., Consumers Bulleti n) 

I | 1 1 Technical articles or reports 

I I 1 I Magazine Articles 

I | | | Opinions of relatives 

1 1 | | Opinions of friends 

| | | j Opinion of husband or wife 

I | I 1 Advertisements 

| | 1 | Direct personal experience 

| | | | Direct observations of people using the purchase 
I | I I Opinions of others. If "yes" how many? 



One 
Two 
Three 

More than three 



( | Other 
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Yes 



No 



Yea No 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ a 



Yes No 
□ □ 



Yes Wo 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

Yes No 

□ □ 

Yes No 

□ □ 



I believe that you can't really tell which of 
several possible purchases is the "better" purchase 
beforehand so it didn't matter which specific 
purchase I made as long as it was something I wanted, 
lade this purchase 

I thought about 

I wrote a list of 

I described to someone 

a number of other possible purchases that I could 
make with the money. 

I made Chis purchase mostly becaaase a friend (s) 
had. made the same or a similar purchase and had 
recommended it to me. 

I observed another person (s) using this purchase 
I tried out the purchase 
I studied the purchase 

to make sure it would give me what I wanted. 

I acted on impulse and made this purchase very 
quickly without thinking much about it. 

Before I made the purchase I found out under what 
conditions my money would or would not be refunded if 
I were dissatisfied with it. 
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93. Yes No 

(31) I I I 1 My decision was based mostly on how I was able to 

imagine mys* the purchase. 

94. Yes No 

(32) I I { | Once I knm ^ I purchased it immediately. 

95. Yes No 

(33) O □ I made this purchase ^ased mostly on what I heard 

another person s* r ribout it. 

96. Yes No 

(34) | | | | I just believed tiiAt if this purchase would work 

out to be satisfying it just would and there was 
really nothing I could do about it. 

97. Yes No 

(35) LJ 1 1 I thought about 

(36) I wrote a list of 

(37) I described to someone 

what future benefits I might be getting by making 
this purchase at that time. 

V. Decision Situation: Choosing a class. 

What was the name of an elective class that you decided to take and 
have since completed? 



When did you take that class? 
(38-39) Year 19_ ' 

(40) Quarter Aut Win \~) Spr | | Sum 

(41) Semester J | Fall 1 I Spr 1 | Sum 

293 

9 
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At the time a choice had to be made how Important was this decision 
to you? (Circle a number) 

(42-43) 0123456789 10 

not moderately very 

important important important 

at all 

ter the decision was made but before you attended the first class 
meeting, how confident were you that the decision was a good one? 
(Circle a number) 

(44-45) 0 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

no t mod era t ely very 

confident confident confident 

at all 

Immediately after you completed the course, how satisfied were you 

with the decision to take it? (Circle a number) 

(46-47) 0123456789 10 

not moderately very 

satisfied satisfied \ satisfied 

• at all \ 

Right now , looking back at the course, how satisfied are you with 
the decision to take it? (Circle a number) 

(48-49) 012 3456789 10 

not mod er a t e ly v er y 

satisfied satisfied satisfied 

at all 

Mark an X in the appropriate boxes to indicate which of the following 
items describe your actions, statements or thoughts before choosing 
this class. 



(50) 
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98. Yes No 

I 1 P I I made my decision based mostly on an instinctive 
understanding I had about the class in which I was 
able to imagine what it would be like. 



2U4 
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99. Yes No 
(5D □ □ 

I asked other people who had taken this course 
for their opinions of it. If you marked "yes", 
how many people did you ask? 



(52) 



One 
Two 
Three 

More than three 



100. Yes No 

(53) \ | | | I thought about 

(54) 1 I j | I described to another person (s) 

(55) CZ3 1 wote a list of 

the important benefits that I wanted to get from 
a class. 

101. Yes No 

(56) ( 1 1 1 Ending up with a good class seemed to be so much 

a matter of luck that I just decided to take this 
class and hope for the best because I really couldn't 
do anything else about it. 

102. Yes No 

(57) [ j 1 | Without thinking much about it I made a fast decision 

and took an elective that was available. 

103. Yes No 

(58) SZ3 □ I 

studied Che course catalog for classes Chat would 
give me what I wanted. 



2 ' n 
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104. Yes No 

I listed some other alternative classes in case my 
first choice did not work out. If you marked "yes", 
how many alternative classes did you list? 



One 
Two 
Three 

More than three 



105. Yes No 

I I I I I thought 

1 I 1 I I said to another person 

that I must spend some time getting information about 
the classes that were going to be offered. 

106. Yes No 

I decided to take this class over other possible 
classes because by comparison it seemed like it would 
give me the benefits that were most important to me. 

107 . Yes No 

j | I j I compared different sources of information before I 
made my decision. If you marked "yes", what sources 
of information did you use? 

1 I Student opinion 

I I Direct personal experience 

1 I Course catalog information 

I I Direct observation of people using skills 

acquired in the class 

I I Teacher opinion 

I I Opinion of husband or wife 

1 I Counselor opinion 

1 I Opinion of friends 2 () Q 

(Contd. on next oaee) 
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(73) 1 1 I talked with the course instructor 

(74) j | I obtained the course outline or syllabus 

(75) | | I looked at the textbook for the course 

(76) LJ Other 
108. Yes No 

(77) | | | | I thought about 

(78) | | | | I discussed with someone 

(79) d] □ I wrote a list of 

the way(s) in which that class might fit in with my 
future plans. 



d-4) I i I I CD 

109. Yes No 

(5) | | 1 I I compared two or more clashes to find one that would 

satisfy my interests. 

110. Yes No 

(6) | | | 1 I talked with another person(s) who was/were thinking 

of taking this course so that we could compare our 
reasons for taking the course. 

111. Yes No 

(7) 1 1 | | I found out how much work was required for the class (es) 

that I was considering. 

112. Yes No 

(8) | | )„ | I quickly chose an available elective that fit my 

time schedule. 

113. Yes No 2 ^'7 

(9) | ~| 1 1 I chose this class based mostly on some vivid 

impressions and images of how the class would be. 
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114. Yes No 

( 10 ) j I I I I spent some time thinking about how well I would do 

in this class by comparing the required work with 
estimations of my own abilities. 

115. Yes No 
(ID CD □ 

This class was available, so based mostly on an 
impulse I quickly chose it. 

116. Yes No 

(12) □ □ I decided to take the class based mostly on what 

I heard another person(s) say about it. 

117. Yes No 

I chose this class based mostly on a strong gut 
feeling that it would be a good one. 

118. Yes No w 

(14) | j | 1 I phose this class based mostly on a belief that 

all I could do was to hope it turned out good 
because there really wasn't anything that I could 
do about it. 

119. Yes No 

(15) 1 1 | ( I chose this class because it helped me to meet a 

goal that I had set for myself. 

120. Yes No 

(16) tZ] □ 1 thought 

(17) | | I | I said to someone 

that I needed to spend some time planning my course 
sechedule for the next quarter/semester. 



208 
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(18) 
(19) 



(20) 



(21) 
(22) 
(23) 



(24) 
(25) 



(26) 



(27) 
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121. Yes No 

□ □ 

□ □ 



122. Yes No 

□ □ 



123. Yes Mo 

□ □ 
O □ 

□ □ 



124. Yes No 

□ □ 



125. Yes No 



thought 

said to someone 
:hat I had to make a decision about which class (es) 
o take. 

asked another person what she/he would take and 
took the class she/he described. 

thought about 
wrote 

described to someone 
a plan of courses that I wanted to take in colleges 
and my plan helped guide my choice of an elective. 



I thought 

I said to someone 

that I needed to spend some time thinking about the 
kind of class that might give me what I want. 



1 j | 1 My friend (s) decided to take the class and talked 
me into taking it with him/her/them. 



126. Yes No 



1 1 | ; | I took a chance and chose this class based mostly 
on the belief that I couldn't really tell whether 
one class would be better than another without having 
taken them first. 
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DMQ Rating Scales and Items in each Decision Situation 



Item Number Mean S.D. Frequencies Yes No 

Deciding on a Job 



006 


7.71 


2.43 


- 


- 


007 


7.73 


2.38 


- 


- 


008 


7.15 


2.72 


- 


- 


009 


7.39 


2.83 


- 


- 


010 


- 


- 


82 


168 


011 


- 


- 


178 


61 


012 


- 


- 


124 


- 


013 


- 


- 


44 


- 


014 


- 


- 


50 


- 


015 


- 


- 


18 




016 


- 


- 


28 


- 


017 


- 


- 


17 * 


- 


018 


- 


- 


34 


- 


019 


- 


- 


72 


•-- 


020 


- 


• - 


4 


- 


021 


- 


- 


24 


* - 


022 


- 


- 


14 


- 


023 


- 


- 


29 


- 


024 


- 


- 


53 


- 


025 


- 


- 


26 


- 


026 






124 


127 


027 






189 


63 


028 






19 


220 


029 






108 


121 


031 






127 


119 


032 






63 


166 


033 






122 


131 


034 






144 


108 


035 






109 


142 


036 






180 


166 



30Q 
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DMQ Rating Scales and Items In Each Decision Situation (Contd.) 



a Number 


Mean 


S.D. 


F req uen c ie s Yes 


No 


037 






Q 

o 


2i n 


038 






1 HA 


1 11 


039 






115 

A. A. J 


1 Ifl 


040 






Al 


2in 

11VJ 


041 






91 A 


29 
17 


042 






1 Al 


91 
71 


043 






Aft 


204 

1 U4 


044 






1 52 


101 

Iwl 


045 






1 5ft 


ft9 


046 








151 
i^i 


047 






21 A 


34 


048 






11 

* * 


211 


049 






112 


121 


050 






72 


180 


051 






94 


159 


052 






113 
ii j 


136 


054 


• 




129 
i*> ^ 


123 


055 






1 51 


95 


056 






141 

14J 


102 


057 








149 

1*T * 


058 






22 
ii 


228 


059 






1 1 A 


1 12 

Ul 


060 






70 


153 


061 






198 


44 


062 






9 


203 


063 






185 


60 


064 






7 


211 


065 






86 


145 



Deciding on Which 
Movie to See 

067 5.79 2.96 

068 7.48 2.65 

ERIC 301 
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DMQ Rating Scales and Items in each Decision Situation (Contd.) 

Item Number Mean S.D. Frequencies Yes No 

069 7.91 2.89 

070 7.90 2.96 

071 121 134 

072 - - 101 151 

074 - 91 162 

075 - - 155 100 

076 - - 186 66 

077 - 82 
079 - 141 

081 - 84 

082 - 84 - 

083 - 23 

084 - 94 159 

085 - - 125 130 

086 - 66 188 

087 - 98 185 

088 - 143 111 

089 - 35 219 

090 - - 73 181 

091 - 66 188 

092 - - 43 211 

093 - 44 210 

094 - - 125 90 

095 - - 118 121 

096 - 93 145 

097 - 52 202 

098 - - 125 129 

099 - - 148 105 

100 - 92 162 

Deciding on Which 
College to Attend 

104 8.12 2.23 

105 7.89 2.19 - ■, - 
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DMQ Rating Scales and Items in each Decision Situation (Contd.) 



i Number 


Mean 


S.D. 


Frequencies Yes 


No 


106 


8.27 


. 2- 23 






107 


8.34 


2.13 






108 






50 


202 


109 






17 




110 






125 


1 to 
12 o 


112 






i fti 


70 


114 






82 


1 71 
1/1 


115 






40 


21Z 


116 






112 


i An 


117 






144 


133 


118 






AO 




119 










120 






8 




121 






CO 

58 




122 






32 




123 






78 




124 


• 




29 




125 






# "3 




126 






3 




127 






1 c 

15 




128 


— 




103 


1ZU 


129 






1 A/. 

144 


• an 


130 






*70.c 


1 A 


131 






166 


DO 


132 






1 ^7 
1J / 


oo 


133 






-» c 
J 


X JO 


134 






66 


1 AQ 


135 






85 


134 


136 






200 


44 


137 






65 


70 


138 






42 


205 


139 






215 


29 


140 






179 


54 
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DMQ Rating Scales and Items in each Decision Situation (Contd.) 

Item Number Mean S.D. Frequencies Yes No 

141 - 27 181 

142 - 73 181 

143 - 91 160 

144 - 31 208 

145 - 26 228 

146 - 39 213 

147 - - 179 69 

148 - 97 137 

149 - - 190 61 

150 - 45 204 

151 - 155 93 

152 - 90 157 
.153 - 72 

154 - 41 - 

155 - - 53 

156 - 24 - 

157 - 24 - 

158 37 

159 - 75 

160 • - 40 - 

161 - 15 

162 - - 95 153 

163 - - 172 81 

164 - - 226 23 

165 - - ' 137. 95 

166 - .. - " 29 186 

167 - - 88 164 

168 - - 175 79 

Deciding to Buy 
Something Expensive 

170 8.68 1.81 



ERIC 
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DMQ Rating Scales and Items In each Decision Situation (Contd.) 



Tt pm Number 


Mean 


S . D . Frequencies 


Yes 


No 


171 


8.19 


2.12 






172 


8.62 


2.05 






173 


8.78 


2.19 






174 






o o n 

229 


2d 


175 






181 


70 


176 






19 


201 


177 






107 


130 


178 






167 


QO 

oo 


179 






218 


JO 


180 




■ 


133 


1 oo 
122 


182 






221 


29 


183 






13 


inn 
ZOO 


184 




■ 


154 


oJ 


185 






58 


197 


186 






48 


ZOo 


187 






1 O 

220 


Zo 


188 






17 


inn 
ZOl? 


189 


« 




1 c / 

154 


00 


190 






30 


ZZ4 


191 






210 


JO 


192 






0 


zu/ 


193 






IZb 


1 1 n 


194 






191 


A? 

oz 


195 








7? 


196 






1 7 




197 






no 

9o 


14 Z 


198 






193 


60 


199 






94 


50 


200 






45 


85 


201 






55 


79 


202 






74 


64 


. 203 






112 


45 
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DMQ Rating Scales and Items in each Decision Situation (Contd.) 



Item Number 


Mean 


S . D . Frequencies 


Yes 


No 


204 








7o 


205 






75 


OH 


206 






ft c 

95 


50 


207 






i ni 
103 


/. c 
hj 


208 






1Z5 


in 


211 








one 
Z05 


212 






1 oc 

185 


65 


213 






1 Q 

Zo 


1 OS. 


214 






103 


131 


215 






27 


ZZo 


216 






94 


135 


217 






142 


90 


218 






191 


C 1 

52 


219 






27 


ZZ7 


220 






156 


99 


221 






128 


126 


222 


- 


— 


85 


169 


223 






42 


212 


224 


- 


- 


52 


20 


225 


- 


- 


222 


28 


226 


- 


- 


12 


205 


227 


- 


- 


140 


98 


loosing a Class 






- 




231 


7.15 


2.36 






232 


' 7.15 


2.36 






233 


8.32 


2.24 






234 


8.52 


2.10 






235 






159 


88 


236 






119 


130 


238 






217 


30 



306 
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DMQ Rating Scales and Items in each Decision Situation (Contd.) 



Item Number 

m» k w IMA V» WMW W At 


Mean 


S.D. Frequencies 


Yes 


No 


239 






93 


lJj 


240 






21 


ZU1 


241 








91 A 


242 






10 


Z J J 


243 






1 7 A 


7A 


244 






1 oq 


1 1\ 


246 






1 1 n 
11U 


1 ^ft 


247 






AO 


1 77 
if/ 


248 






9 no 


**x 


249 






1 £Q 

loo 


ftl 
ox 


250 






00 




251 




mm 


jj ' 




252 






AC 

93 




253 






jZ 




254 






An 




255 






1Z 




256 










257 


« 




oz 




258 






DO 




259 










260 


mm 




1 A 
10 




261 


r 




ZU 




262 




• 




41 


263 






i 07 
xu / 


1 20 


264 






x** 


201 


265 






1 ^0 


111 


266 






95 


,155 


267 






104 


146 


268 






56 


194 


269 






150 


99 


270 






147 


102 


271 






32 


217 



307 
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DMQ Sating Scales and Items in each Decision Situation (Contd.) 



Item Number 


Mean 


S • D . Frequencies 


Yes 


No 


010 
LI L 






in 
/U 


1 7Q 


01 *X 
LI J 






i /. i 
141 


1 HQ 

lUo 


01 A 






J5 


01 1 
LLJ 


OIK 
LI J 






1 QA 




01& 
LIO 






1 /. 1 


1A1 

1U1 


017 
LI 1 






75 


15 o 


97Q 
LIO 








5o 


HQ 

L/y 








LJL 


LOU 






l3 


OIK 
LLO 


281 






152 


90 


282 






36 


181 


283 






88 


145 


284 






180 


63 


285 






84 


148 


286 






25 


224 


287 






48 


200 



\ 



308 
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Appendix 

Factor Analysis of Individual Item Scores in 
the Job, Movie, College, Purchase, and Elective 
Class Decision Situations 
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STATISTICAL PACKAGE FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 06/09/7* 
SPSS FOR OS/360, VERSION H» RELEASE 7.2 DECEMBER 5, 1977 



PAGE 1 



DEFAULT SPACE ALLOCATION. • 
WORKSPACE 67500 BYTES 
TRANSPACE 12500 BYTES 

RUN NAME 
GET FILE 



ALLOWS FOR.. 125 TRANSFORMATIONS 

500 RECODE VALUES ♦ LAG VARIABLES 
2000 IF/COMPUTE OPERATIONS 

FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DMQ ITEMS KITHIN SITUATIONS 
BREAKDOM 



FILE BREAKDOM HAS 369 VARIABLES 
THE SUBFILES ARE. . 



NAME 

BREAKDOM 



NO OF 
CASES 

255 



CPU TIME REQUIRED. • 



0.23 SECONDS 



FACTOR 



STATISTICS 



VARIABLES=DEFPR1iESTAP1,CLVL1AiCLVL1B,CLVL1C. 

CLVL1D , DMQ011 , IDALT1 i DMQ052 iOMQOIO • DMQ035 » 

DPOUT1,EULT1»DMQ055»DMQ044»ONQ054,DMQQ59, 

DMQ026«DMQ034,DMQ043,DMQ033,DMQ039,DMQ051, 

DMQ040*DMQ050, 

DMQ056/ 

NFACTORS=ll 

li2,4,5»6 



***** FACTOR PROBLEM REQUIRES 12232 BYTES WORKSPACE ***** 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DMQ ITEMS HITHIN SITUATIONS 



OS/09/75 



PAGE t 



I. VARIABLE LIST 
VARIABLES.. LABELS. • 



DEFPRl 
ESTAPl 
CLVL1A 
CLVL1B 
CLVL1C 
CLVL1D 
DMQOU 
IDALTX 
DMQ052 
OHQOIO 
DMQ035 
DPOUT1 
ELALT1 
DMQ055 
DMQOtt 
DMQ054 
DIW059 
DMQ026 
DMQ034 
DMQ0*3 
DMQ033 
DMQ039 
DHQ051 
OHQOIO 
DMQ050 
DMQ05B 



RAT IDEN ALT DEC SITN 1 JOB 

RAT IDEN ALT DEC SITN X JOB 
RAT DISC P OUT DEC SITN X JOB 
RAT DISC P OUT DEC SITN 1 JOB 



RAT ELM 
INT DEC 
INT DEC 
INT DEC 
FAT DEC 
FAT DEC 
FAT DEC 
IMP DEC 
IMP DEC 
IMP DEC 
DEP DEC 
DEP DEC 
DEP DEC 



ALT DEC SITN 1 JOB 

SITN 1 JOB 

SITN 1 JOB 

SITN t JOB 

SITN 1 JOB 

SITN 1 JOB 

SITN I JOB 

SITN I JOB 

SITN 1 JOB 

SITN X JOB 

SITN X JOB 

SITN 1 JOB 

SITN X JOB 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS DP DMQ XT CHS WITHIN SITUATIONS 00/09/70 PAGE S 

PILE BREAKDOH (CREATION DAT? * 07/30/76) OP STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



VARIABLE 


MEAN 


STANDARD DEV 


CASES 


DEFPR1 


1.5179 


0.6310 


226 


ESTAP1 


1.5915 


0.6039 


226 


CLVL1A 


l.*907 


0.2710 


226 


CLVL1B 


1.2569 


0.3313 


226 


CLVL1C 


1.5626 


0.2527 


226 


CLVL1D 


1.6160 


0.2662 


226 


oriQon 


1.2636 


0.6615 


226 


IDALTI 


1.566a 


0.2639 


226 


DMQ052 


1.5536 


0.6962 


226 


DMQ010 


1.6696 


0.6716 


226 


DMQ035 


1.5716 


0.6960 


226 


DPOUT1 


1.6315 


0.2366 


226 


ELALTI 


1.6621 


0.6069 


226 


OMQ055 


1.6016 


0.6916 


226 


DMQ066 


1.3973 


0.6906 


226 


DMQ056 


1.5000 


0.5011 


226 


DMQ059 


1.5602 


0.6995 


226 


DHQ026 


1.5069 


0.5010 


226 


DNQ036 


1.6620 


0.6977 


226 


DHQQ63 


1.6125 


0.3912 


226 


DHQ033 


1.5069 


0.5010 


226 


DHQ039 


1.5646 


0.6991 


226 


DMQOSi 


1.6161 


0.6676 


226 


DMQ060 


1.6259 


0.3601 


226 


DMQ050 


1.7096 


0.6569 


226 


DMQ05& 


1.9107 


0.2656 


226 
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DHQ033 DMQ039 0 HQ 051 DHQ040 DMQ050 0110056 
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FILE BREAKOOH (CREATION DATE * 07/30/78) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 

FACTOR MATRIX USING PRINCIPAL FACTOR HITH ITERATIONS 





FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 8 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 


DEFPR1 


0.41125 


0.12608 


'•0.40802 


■ 0.17212 


•0.16617 


•0.01326 


0.26770 


0,05614 


0.21355 


0,23860 


ESTAP1 


0.52519 


0.12778 


•0.20062 


•0.24234 


0.34799 


•0.16238 


0.01685 


0.19496 


•0.15525 


•0,09662 


CLVL1A 


0.67614 • 


0.10362 


•0.09694 


•0.09101 


0.24179 


0,15781 


•0,23643 


0,05011 


0,03976 


•0,09691 


CLVL1B 


0,41656 


0.05440 


•0.17063 


0.08868 


•0.15607 


0.02113 


•0.15474 


•0.01254 


0.07035 


0,00805 


CLVL1C 


0.54588 


0.13656 


•0.00598 


-0.21023 


•0.06325 


•0.27193 


•0.05295 


•0.07257 


0.02316 


0,02398 


CLVLIO 


0.62631 


0.14149 


•0.03661 


•0.13510 


•0.06719 


-0.46180 


•0.00306 


•0.14710 


0.07155 


-0.09495 


own 


0.27872 


0.05326 


•0.00060 


•0.06514 


-0.23097 


0.06419 


0.07223 


0,02204 


0.03486 


0,09803 


IDALT1 


0.58626 


0.03824 


•0.23620 


0.01376 


0.16119 


0.31128 


-0.07392 


0.04054 


•0.03497 


•0.02114 


0119052 


0.31651 


0.09969 


•0.39579 


0.21314 


•0.248O4 


0.14840 


0.11646 


0.04068 


0.03808 


•0,15253 


DHQ.010 


0.26410 


0.21023 


•0.16461 , 


•0.11429 


-0.09154 


•0.02124 


0.06639 


0.10416 


•0.22576 


0.12165 


onqois 


0.25645 


0.25464 


0.33024 


•0.14718 


■0.26*35 


0.10940 


-0.26456 


•0.05920 


•0.33447 


0.20731 


DPOUT1 


0.23413 


0.05337 


0.09146 


•0.00119 


0.05287 


0.15433 


0.06173 


•0.10047 


0.01820 


0.04191 


ELALT1 


0.45662 


0.01672 


0.02994 


0.25522 


' 0.06657 


0.15881 


0.08912 


0.03478 


-0.06760 


0.01906 


0110.055 


0.27643 


0.02476 


0.43962 


0.11736 


•0.01969 


•0.05531 


0.02168 


•0.02632 


0,01619 


0,03656 


DHG.044 


0.13979 


0.10368 


0.39498 


0.15974 


0.17146 


0.07219 


0.03917 


•0.12372 


0,02904 


•0.09181 


OHQ054 


0.30769 


0.05837 


0.56104 


0.40976 


-0.01572 


•0.06989 


0.12266 


0.36406 


0.02316 


•0.02109 


DHQ059 


0.22989 


0.20339 


0.32724 


0.37483 


0.10266 


•0.07632 


•0,06637 


0.04682 


0.06049 


0.01403 


DHQ026 


0.05116 


0.45909 


•0.06616 


0.16925 


0.E6361 


0.14512 


0.18084 


•0.40354 


•0,03076 


•0.00681 


0HQ034 


•0.28667 


0.53464 


•0.11225 


0.20618 


•0.27563 


•0.09646 


0.07664 


0.01989 


-0.21312 


•0.32003 


DHQ043 


•0.34688 


0.32417 


•0.02290 


•0.16898 


0.36566 


•0.11923 


0.26135 


0.09673 


•0.13348 


0.10612 


DHQ033 


•0.43447 


0.36042 


•0.30708 


0.14940 


0.05196 


0.06158 


•0.24693 


0,24959 


•0.010(6 


0,02232 


DHQ039 


•0.19976 


0.38582 


•0.09644 


0.20022 


•0.11121 


•0.01072 


•0.02627 


•0,08729 - 


•0.07797 


0,06385 


DNQ051 


•0.26061 


0.38140 


•0.18414 


0.31977 


0.19122 


•0.21361 


•0,29845 


•0.04225 


0,19453 


0,16069 


mm 


•0.02362 


0.46172 


0.27745 


•0.23339 


-0.06210 


0.08621 


0,07235 


•0.01642 


0.06397 


0.10543 


DHQ050 


•0.08754 


0.45445 


0.26753 


•0.39210 


•0.12320 


0.16733 


•0.06557 


0.02698 


0,26692 


•0,17894 


DHQ058 


•0.14338 


0.34186 


0.03304 


•0.34660 


0.01046 


0.06076,, 


0,11395 


0.19731 


0.15848 


0.05215 



FACTOR 11 



0EFPR1 
ESTAP1 
CLVL1A 
_CLVL1B 
CLVL1C 
CLVLID 

Dtiqon 

IDALTl 
DNQ052 
DHQ010 
DHQ.035 



•0.01040 
-0.32043 
0.18632 
0.12078 
0.13953 
0.06485 
•0.07647 
0.09361 
•0.07318 
-0.05434 
•0.03895 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF OMR ITEMS WITHIN SITUATIONS 

Fill- MEAKDOM (CREATION DATE ■ 07/30/76) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



06/09/76 



0POUT1 
ELALT1 
DMQ055 
DMQ044 
DMQ054 
DMQ059 
DHQ026 
DMQ034 
DMQ043 
0nQ033 
DM9039 
DHQ051 
DMQ040 
DMQ050 
DMQ056 



FACTOR 11 

0.01211 
-0.07970 
-0.11647 
-0.05260 
0.06349 
0.07964 • 
-0.04012 
0.01465 
0.23760 
0.02916 
0.11102 
-0.16515 
-0.04369 
-0.05925 
0.01272 



VARIABLE 


COMMUNALITY 


FACTOR 


EIGENVALUE 


PCT OF VAR CUM PCT 


DEFPR1 


0.59351 




3.47237 


26.7 


26.7 


ESTAP1 


0.71347 




1.63001 


15.1 


43.6 


CLVUA 


0.67416 




1.66129 


13.9 


57.7 


CLVL1B 


0.26260 




1.25663 


10.4 


66.0 


CLVL1C 


0.47039 




0.66026 


7.3 


75.3 


CLVL1D 


0.66964 




0.67666 


5.6 


60.9 


orwoii 


0.16492 




0.57146 


4.7 


65.6 


IOALT1 


0.54940 




0.53521 


4.4 


90.1 


DMQ052 


0.44155 




0.47659 


4.0 


94.0 


DMQ010 


0.26126 


10 


0.37995 


3.1 


97.1 


0NQ035 


0.57560 


11 


0.34565 


2.9 


100.0 


DPOUT1 


0.10676 










ELALT1 


0.32600 










DMQ055 


0.30510 










DHQ044 


0.27532 










DMQ054 


0.73646 










DMQ059 


0.37500 










DMQ026 


0.53520 










DMQ034 


0.66294 








DHQ043 


0.56562 










DHQ033 


0.56749 










DMQ039 


0.26142 










DMQ051 


0.62054 










DMQ040 


0.37916 










DMQ050 


0.60556 










DHQ056 


0.34674 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF OHQ ZTEHS HXTHIN SITUATIONS 08/09/78 PAGE 10 

FILE BREAKOOH (CREATION DATE ■ 07/30/78) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 

VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 





FiP TAD 1 
rAUlUK 1 




FlfTOD 1 
rAUlUK J 


FACTOR A 


FACTOH 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 8 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 

i nv ivn •» 


fIFFDOl 
UCrrNl 


A 16AA6 


•A A9AA6 


•A AM11 
"V.UOOll 


0 79005 


A 17Q9A 

Vt Af 740 


0 0AD61 


0 05986 


-0.08325 


•0.02194 


0.01637 


ICT101 


A 97017 
V.w Ylf 


A A0501 


A A9A16 


0 00591 


A 97060 

V.fcf V17 


0 O0U2 


0 03471 


0.01063 


•0.10009 


0.73405 


ILVL1A 


A 79U0 
V. /(JOY . 


A 11559 
U # 1199* 


A A97W 


0 05100 
V.U9J77 


V .479*1/ 


pA 01170 


0 04445 


0 04542 


•0.12006 


0.15947 


ILVllD 






•A 07711 


0 95191 
U.£9Afcl 


0 9hb% 
V.41979 


0 04119 

V. VIA 47 


•0 0465! 


0 07901 

V. VI 7V* 


0.03551 


•0.06316 


nut ir 

t IV 111 


A 9AA1C 


A OA5AA 
U i UO 300 


A AA1A6 


0 166 Al 
U. If 10 J 


A 50A1A 


•0 AA196 


•A A17A1 


0 14869 

V . A1W 7 




0.08650 


ULVL1U 


A 11K7A 


A I99A0 


•A 01 UA 


• A U1A1 

• U.1D1U1 


A 7AA5A 
U » # 009V 


-A 0*666 


A 01961 


0 OHIO 

U.V4AAV 


•0 00266 

V . WVH7W, 


0.17J92 


AMflAll 


A A A 06 A " 


A A&C91 


A AOCOA 1 


A 90999 


A 1A591 


•A 1111? 


»0 01170 


0 157M 

V till it 




0 01074 


IDALll 


A 4X1 1A 
U, 09100 


A 0911ft 


.A A7Q0I 


A 91)97 


A OAAAA 


-A A70A0 


0 1991 a 


0 06600 


•0 AA41A 
•y« vo7io 


A H400 

V<A0177 


nun a £ A 

DHQ052 


0.23917 


A Ai CCO 

•0.06559 


A AAlDl 

-0.09606 


a Attn* 

0.40173 


A A4MA 

0.0ZU9 


A AVI AA 

•0.03162 


A AA791 


.A AOIAA 
"0.07^00 




A AAA57 


ftlJAAl A 

OHQ010 


0 1 11527 


A APVAP 

•0.05395 


A AVA/.V 

0.03043 


0.27707 


A IV All 

0.13461 


A A A 4^1 

-0.04Z76 


A AAA VP 

0.00*135 


A APAAA 

0. Imi 


A 1AAA1 

U. 10001 


A 9AA1I 

QiC*l01C 


DMQ035 


0.09018 


A 1 4 i AV 

0.16693 


0.16108 


A AVA1A. 

-0.03214 


A 111 A4 

0.11167 


A AP /.4 V 

-0.05463 


A AIAAa 

0.01092 


A / AVU 

0.69721 


A AA/. 1A 

0.04480 


A AA911 


DPOUT1 


0.16031 


0.12396 


0.04981 


0.08014 


A AVI 1 J. 

0.03114 


A 1AVAA 

•0.10302 


A 1 Al i 1 

0.16161 


A AVAAA 

0.07000 


A AA/.AC 

-0.09405 


A AAflfB 

•0.00218 


ELALT1 


0. 2A209 


0.31347 


Jk 1 P AJ l* 

•0.15965 


0.24662 


A AA^VA 

•0.00730 


A A^AAA 

-0.07629 


A If 11 A 

0,15112 


A AEAAA 

0.05440 


A AlAli 

•0.01967 


A 1CA1A 

0 .15064 


DHQ055 


A A A AVI 

•0.04931 


A A I ATA 

0.46939 


0.03887 


A AAA11 

•0.00817 


A 11114 

0.11632 


A AAA/it 


0.96095 


P.1462S 


•O.lllfit 




DN044 


0.03S79 


0.42005 


0.06614 


•0.15136 


•0.00421 


•0.05462 


0.24875 


0.00395 


•0.03766 


0,00917 


0DQ054 


0,03307 


0.82507 


•0.01251 


0.06911 


•0.00362 


•0.09360 


•i.18839 


0.01595 


0.04017 


0,00232 


DHQ059 


0.11803 


0.55782 


•0.03234 


-0.00570 


0.09806 


0,16077 


0.07145 


0.02824 


0.05513 


•0.06714 


onqo26 


0.09872 


0.06368 


0.07694 


0.05616 


0.00510 


0.15656 


0.66507 


•0.01505 


0,17063 


0.02667 


DHQ034 


•0.16723 


•0.00796 


0.13369 


0.03041 


•0.02649 


0.14749 


0.07120 


0.02533 


0.76564 


•0.00713 


Dtwo« 


•0,11182 


•0,09031 


0.18556 


•0.16129 


•0.06062 


0.09243 


0.11921 


•0.08503 


0.10909 


0.05675 


DHQ.033 


0,05237 


•0.19799 


0.11243 


•0.03653 


•0.29091 


0.51883 


•0.13655 


•0.02969 


0.33495 


•0.02626 


DHQ039 


•0.05610 


•0.01665 


M4762 


0.07042 


•0.03514 


0.26533 


0.14064 


0,11097 


0.34461 


•0.17763 


DHQ0S1 


•0.10268 


0.01910 


0.00996 


•0.02336 


•0.01679 


0.75962 


0.12321 


•0.07664 


0.10017 


0,01531 


0MQ40 


•0.07632 


0.12493 


0.51660 


0.01312 


0.03765 


0.02732 


0.15885 


0.22220 


0.04529 


•0,00965 


DMQ050 


0.01253 


0.02061 


0.74966 


•0.11856 


0.04367 


•0.00101 


0,04472 


0.03731 


0,09553 


•0.03551 


DMS8 


•0.02794 


•0.09604 


0.52888 


0.04786 


•0.04340 


0.03293 


•0.04831 


•1,00556 


0.01509 


0.05472 



FACTOR 11 



DEFPR1 
ESTAP1 
CLVL1A 
^.CLVUB 
CLVL1C 
CLVL10 

onqou 

I0ALT1 
DHQ052 

onqoio 

DHQ035 



0.02223. 

0.05182 
-0.03529 
•0.15386 

0.00767 
•0.06485 
-0.11913 
•0.03223 
•0.21666 

0.12242 
•0.09529 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DM9 ITEMS WITHIN SITUATIONS 

FILE MEAKDOH (CREATION OATE » 07/10/761 OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



08/09/76 



PA6E 11 





FACTOR 11 


DPOUTl 


•0.02219 


f 1 il Ti 

cULTl 


A Alii* 

"0,07162 




■ «A 147.11 

•Ot 12456 


0171044 


A til All 

"0.06066 


vrNQ54 


A AAQA1 

0*04901 


ftHDACQ 


A A1Q1A 




A \9LMi 


DHQ014 


0.04114 


DHQ043 


0.66010 


DMQ013 


0.15916 


DM0019 


0.12651 


0HQQ51 


0.00757 


ONQ040 


0*10654 


DUQ050 


-0.11494 


DNQ056 


0,21469 



TRANSFORMATION MATRIX 







FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 0 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 


FACTOR 


1 


0.53736 


0.31776 


•0.10650 


0.37506 


0.46697 


•0,22929 


0.07188 


0,15540 


•0.18881 


0.26516 


FACTOR 


2 


0.09460 


0.13071 


0.56277 


0,13513 


0.13622 


0.41645 


0.31914 


0.20225 


0.49443 


0.96472 


FACTOR 


I 


•0.24296 


0,71614 


0.27307 


•0,41139 


•0.02303 


•0,25807 


•0.00095 


0,23939 


•0.18156 . 


•0.15541 


FACTOR 


4 


0.00419 


0.52643 


•0.55260 


0,21370 


•0,25080 


0.34609 


0.12302 


•0.17071 


0.28690 


•0,21264 


FACTOR 


5 


0.26911 


0,10657 


•0.10664 


•0,41676 


•0,11065 


0.22165 


0,32501 


•0,33219 


•0,34589 


0,37217 


FACTOR 


6 


0.40700 


•0.07710 


0.22671 


0.11026 


•0.70342 


•0.24026 


0,23657 


0.13455 


•0.06120 


•0,17519 


FACTOR 


7 


•0.35790 


0.10155 


0.04911 


0,45409 


•0.06557 


-0.52703 


0.29522 


•0.32903 


0,05793 


0.10266 


FACTOR 


0 


0.14104 


0.22936 


0.16916 


0,17964 


•0,29235 


0,05270 


•0,77398 


•0,09432 


0,06667 


0,31910 


FACTOR 


9 


0,00615 


0.0/060 


0.43063 


0.21377 


0,12662 


0.26272 


•0.04127 


•0,60195 


•0,37106 


•0,32373 


FACTOR 10 


•0.17226 


•0.02W 


•0,07843 


0,37430 


•0.08749 


0.31976 


0.01617 


0,48370 


•0.56019 


•0.19392 


FACTOR 11 


0.30050 


•0.016V1 


•0,07664 


-0.12635 


0.23416 


•0.16259 


•0,16314 


•0.08036 


0.14602 


•0.65501 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DMQ ITEMS WITHIN SITUATIONS 00/09/76 PAGE 12 

FILE 6REAKD0H C CREATION DATE ■ 07/30/76) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 







FACTOR 11 


FACTOR 


I- 


-0.17694 


FACTOR 


2 


0.23537 


FACTOR 


3 


-0.04695 


FACTOR 


4 


-0.12035 


FACTOR 


5 


0.42635 


FACTOR 


6 


•0.17701 


FACTOR 


7 


0.39616 


FACTOR 


6 


0.25313 


FACTOR 


9 


-0. 26516 


FACTOR 


10 


0.35772 


7 ACTOR 


11 


0.51076 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DHQ ITEMS HITHIH SITUATIONS 
CPU TIME REQUIRED • • 4. 92 SECONDS 



06/09/76 



FACTOR VARIABLES8DEFPR2 iDHq091 iDttqOM , DMQ090 , 

DttQ072iDhQ074,DMQ076.DMQ006,DHQ0O9, 
DHq075iDt1Q094,DHq099 > DHQ007 l DHQ093, 
DMq097.DMQ0a4iDMQ092,DMQ100,DHQ071» 
Dnq065»DhQ096/ 

STATISTICS 1*E»*»5»6 



«««*« FACTOR PROBLEM REQUIRES 0000 BYTES WORKSPACE mmmmii 
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* FACTOR ANALYSIS OP Off) ITEMS HI THIN SITUATIONS 



08/09/78 



PAGE 1% 



1. VARIABLE LIST 



VARIABLES. • 


LABELS.. 


DEFPR2 


RAT EST ACT PLN pE<T3lTN 2 MOVIE 


DMQ091 


DMQ086 


RAT CLR VLU OEC /SITN 2 HOVIE 


0MQ090 


RAT CLR VLU DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DMQ072 


RAT IDEN ALT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DNQ074 


RAT DISC P OUT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DHQ076 


RAT DISC P OUT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DMQ086 


RAT ELM ALT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DMQ089 


RAT ELM ALT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


OMq075 


INT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DMQ094 


INT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DMQ099 


INT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DNQ087 


f AT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DMQ093 


PAT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DMQ097 


PAT DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


-DMQ084 


IMP DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DMQ092 


IMP DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DHQ100 


IMP DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DMq071 


DEP DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DHQ085 


DEP DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 


DMQ098 


DEP DEC SITN 2 MOVIE 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DhQ ITEH3 HI THIN SITUATIONS 



00/09/70 PAGE 15 



FILE BREAKDOH (CREATION DATE ■ 07/30/76) OF STYLE 5Q0RES BY AGE AND SEX 



VARIABLE 


HE AN 


STANDARD DEV 


CASES 


0EFPR2 


1.5509 


0.4550 


246 


DNQ09I 


1.7460 


0.4351 


246 


DHQ0S6 


1.7390 


0.4396 


246 


DNQ090 


1.7114 


0.4540 


246 


WKJ072 


1.5935 


0.4922 


246 


DMQ074 


1.6463 


0.4791 


246 


DHQ076 


1.2642 


0.4410 


" 246 


DttQOOO 


1.4390 


0.4973 


246 


DNQ009 


1.0610 


0.3450 


246 


DMQ075 


1.3904 


0.4906 


246 


DHQ094 


1.3610 


0.4015 


246 


DHQ099 


1.4107 


0.4944 


246 


UNQ007 


1.6179 


0.4069 


246 


DHQ093 


1.0252 


0.3006 


246 


DHQ097 


1.7927 


% 0.4062 


246 


DMQ004 


1.6301 


0.4030 


246 


DHQ092 


1.0252 


0.3006 


246 


DttQIOO 


1.6362 


0.4015 


246 


DrlQ071 


1.5122 


0.5009 


246 


DttQOes 


1.5000 


0.5010 


246 


DMQ090 


1.5041 


0.5010 


246 
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0,17511 


1,00000 


0,16441 
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m 


Mini 
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1,11111 


1,11111 


1,14117 


Ml 
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0,16441 
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MM! 


1,11711 


Ml 
MR 


'1,1 


•HUH 


•A AjJJO 


YiVJVTl 


A AKA47 


■A AMA7 




.A AIIU 
'1.1)111 


A AAt&l 


A A14IA 

•1,11(1! 


Mi 


-0.00606 


-1,11111 


1,0767! 


0,12717 


-0,11557 


-0,01761 


•1,11151 


0,02121 


•1,11111 


MN 


urn 


0.02459 


-1,01111 


4,01411 


•0,04271 


•0,21456 


-0,11174 


•1,16766 


1,04156 


•1,11551 


own 


0.14359 


0,11411 


-1,11111 


•0,16114 


•0,14117 


•0,24740 


-0,2)316 


•M5I7I 


0,(119! 


1,1111! 


DWII 


0.30559 


0,11111 


■l,l!!ll 


•t,t!4!0 


-0,0121! 


•0,17041 


ill!!! 


•Mllli 


•0,11611 


•1,9411! 


,nw 


I.1IHS 


1,11111 


1,14111 


1,1!!!! 


-1,01147 


•1,11141 


1,11117 


•1,15641 


•1,11444 


-9,11171 


Ml 

mm 


U»N 


1,11411 


-1,11111 


•1,04011 


-1,1714! 


•1,16446 


-1,11147 


•1,11111 


•1,111)1 


•1,0411! 


1,11111 


1,41411 


1,11411 


1,10151 


I,I7!I! 


•1,17 


•1,11114 


•1,11111 


-Mllll 


-1,14111 


m 


MHU 


1,11111 


1,11111 


illiil 


1,11711 


-1,11117 


•0.100 39 


•1,14171 


•1,11117 


-1,14101 


nil 


0.10461 


1,11111 


1,11111 


1,27617 


1,11614 


1,1071! 


0.11065 


1.1141! 


•0,014!) 


-0,01111 


Nil 


0,10151 


■1,11111 


1,21111 


1,01111 


I.!ii!l 


0,20161 


0,11545 


0,11014 


1,01617 


1,01071 


Ml 


M«t! 


1,11111 


1,11111 


1,261!! 


1.IIIII 


0,21041 


1,11427 


1,0141! 


l,li!51 


•0,1111! 


Ml 


-Mill) 


-0.10067 


1,1171! 


1.21161 


1,!1I4I 


1,00000 


1,41764 


1,41411 


1,11114 


•1,1114! 






ISM 


Ml 


MI7 


Ml 


M7 


MM 


Oil! 


Ml 


Ml 


M5 


M! 


•0,(0111 


•(,11111 


1,11111 


1,1154! 


I.UKT 


0,41714 


1.00000 


0,30054 


I.IU17 


•Mllll 


Nil 


•1,11111 


•1,14171 


1,1(4!! 


0,21014 


1,01411 


1,40411 


1.3HS4 


1,00000 


0.111!! 


0,01106 


M71 


•Mllll 


•1,11117 


•1,114!) 


0,01617 


MI2S1 


0,11114 


1.01117 


0,1122! 


Lit 


0,55111 


M! 


•1,14111 


•1,14(11 


•1,166)1 


Mllll 


•1,11111 


•0.(014! 


•Mllll 


1,11311 


0.55111 


1.00000 


ill! 


•1,1414! 


•(,(1451 


•0.0 7 726 


•1,17111 


-0.06603 


1.0146! 


•M!I17 


1,1111! 


0,47164 


0,61115 





mm 


DEFFIi 
Will 


1.14911 
I.I!>4! 


Dili 


-t.t!!!4 


Ml 


•1,11171 


Ml 


•1,05141 


won 


1,0145! 


win 


I,l!51l 


Ml 


1,11111 


Will 


-0.09097 


DM75 


0,04111 


Ml 
mill 


•0,0414! 


M7 
DWII! 


•1,0145! 
-0.07726 


ill! 


-1.1711! 
•1.1161! 


m 


1,11415 


DIDOI! 


•l,l!i!7 


M 


1,11111 


m 


1,47164 


M! 
OWIi 


0.68295 
1.00000 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DMQ ITEMS WITHIN SITUATIONS 06/09/76 PAGE 10 

FILE BREAKS OH (CREATION DATE • 07/30/75) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



VARIABLE 




r AL 1 UK 


ITCCUUl 1 1 IB 


OCT t\W WAD 

rui Ur VAN 


tun ruT 


DEFPR2 


0.21776 


1 


2.99524 


14.3 


14.3 


DHQ091 


0.22605 


2 


2.37706 


11.3 


25.6 


OHQ066 


0.24207 


3 


2.06235 




35.5 


ONQ090 


0.10915 


4 


1.62954 




44.2 


DNQ072 


0.31644 


5 


1.21247 




50.0 


DNQ074 


0.15664 


6 


1.09167 




55.2 


DMQ076 


0.23006 


7 


0.96632 




59.9 


ortqoss 


0.32222 


6 


0.93211 




64.3 


DMQ069 


0.11003 


9 


0.64265 




66.3 


DMQ075 


0.35952 


10 


0.75636 




71.9 


DHQ094 


0.31612 


11 


0.75295 




75.5 


DHQ099 


0.41932 


12 


0.7151* 




76.9 


onqod7 


0.14099 


13 


0.65764 




62.1 


DMQ093 


0.25265 


14 


0.62240 




65.0 


DnQ0„97 


0.17746 


15 


0.57936 




67.6 


DttQ064 


C. 32569 


16 


0.55552 




90.4 


DHQ092 


0.32252 


17 


0.50434 




92.6 


DNQ100 


0.30574 


16 


0.46723 




95.1 


DMQ071 


0.41306 


19 


0.44315 




97.2 


DHQ065 


0.57539 


20 


0.33209 




96.6 


DMQ096 


0.54724 


21 


0.26219 




100.0 



CONVERGENCE REQUIRED 13 ITERATIONS 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DMQ XTCHS HZTHIN SITUATIONS 

FILE BREAKDOM (CREATION DATE ■ 07/30/76) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



06/09/76 



PAGE 19 



FACTOR MATRIX USINS PRINCIPAL FACTOR WITH ITERATIONS 



FACTOR 1 FACTOR 2 FACTOR 3 FACTOR 4 FACTOR 5 FACTOR 6 



DEFPR2 
DNQ091 
DMQ066 
DMQ090 
DMQ072 
DMQ074 
DHQ076 

DHqoae 

DMQ069 

onqo75 

CHQ094 
0IW099 
DMQ067 
DMQ093 
DMQ097 
DHQ064 
DHQ092 
DHQ100 
DM0071 
DMQ065 
DMQ096 



0.1 6541 
0.11715 
.30277 
.01239 
.27416 
.27301 
0.35636 
0.54316 
0.20067 
0.36379 
C. 36317 
0.51920 
-0.16010 
-0.25359 
-0.13*22 
-0.46405 
-0.46164 
-0.54532 
-0.3*764 
-0.29031 
-0.20256 



0.19669 
0.20737 
0.12646 
0.04975 
0.16223 
0.16179 
0.32320 
0.07616 
-0.06930 
-0.06235 
-0.17129 
-0.12142 
-0.22106 
-0.19465 
-0.12419 
-0.21646 
-0.24316 
-0.11606 
0.52269 
0.77072 
0.71644 



0.39510 
0.46664 
0.37164 
0.13020 
0.53399 
0.07054 

-0.05113 
0.17306 
0.16666 

-0.19333 
0.12231 

-0.03634 
0.16612 
0.37766 
0.39061 
0.24305 
0.27663 
0.07473 
0.09102 

-0.00495 

-0.06632 



-0.06363 
-0.16603 
0.05513 
-0.14702 
-0.25093 
-0.14357 
C. 00067 
0.23597 
0.06764 
0.52636 
0.39740 
0.50576 
0.12207 
0.21125 
0.06996 
0.25974 
0.23123 
0.24256 
0.14162 
0.24023 
0.32361 



0.13116 
0.27254 
0.09056 
0.26463 
-0.15977 
-0.11704 
-0.01397 
-0.06343 
-0.03046 
0.10716 
-0.09114 
0.14121 
-0.32163 
-0.29330 
-0.09266 
0.16017 
0.17975 
0.06726 
-0.00294 
-0.09746 
-0.02336 



0.06311 
0.21163 
-0.22656 
0.20457 
-0.13667 
-0.07921 
0.02131 
-0.26663 
-0.01949 
0.02567 
0.09050 
0.15667 
0.24437 
0.05740 
0.17619 
-0.13754 
-0.16431 
-0.10603 
0.03562 
0.03566 
0.00226 



ERLC 
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FACTOR AHA LYSIS t)P DHQ ITEMS WITHIN SITUATIONS 

FILE BREAKDOH (CREATION DATE » 07/30/761 OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



06/09/76 



PA6E tO 



VARIABLE 

DEFPR2 
DMQ091 
DMQ066 
DHQ090 
DMQ072 
DMQ074 
DMQ076 
DNQ066 
DHQ039 
DMQ075 
DHQ094 
DMQ099 
DHQ067 
DMQ093 
0HQ097 
DMQ064 
OMQ092 
DMQIOO 
DMQ071 

onqo65 

DMQ096 



COMMUNAL ITT 

0.25744 
0.44240 
0.30977 
0.16406 
0.49365 
0.1*627 
0.23*73 
0.46600 
0.06969 
0.46066 
0.36554 
0,56661 
0.26720 
0.37676 
0.23390 
0.45995 
0.46264 
0.39145 
0.42402 
0.74679 
0.66991 



FACTOR 


EIGENVALUE 


PCT OF VAR 


CUM PCT 


1 


2.41493 


29.6 


29.6 


2 


1.92673 


23.6 


53.7 


3 


1.45022 


17.9 


71.6 


4 


1.32079 


16,3 


67.9 


5 


0.54516 


6.7 


94.7 


6 


0.43227 


5.3 


100.0 
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FILE 6REAKD0M t CREATION OATE ■ 07/30/761 OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



06/09/76 



PAGE El 



VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 









rAl»IUK A 


9 APTOD A 
r Al» 1 Ml H 


rAl»IUn 9 


•ACTOR 6 


DEFPRE 


0.06356 


-0.06667 


0.02615 


0.05616 


0.32654 


0.36730 


DMQQ91 


0.06966 


-0.03006 


-0.05105 


0.07035 


0.26096 


0.59171 


PHQ066 


0.0E01E . 


A 00741 
II . UU 1 •# A 


A 1 1445 


•A AA517 
—V. UD3j f 


0 52Q51 


0 12664 


DMQ090 


-0.03001 


-0.00170 


-0.04160 


-0.05656 


-0.03495 


0.39621 


D HQ 072 


-0.02966 


-0.16410 


-0.16565 


0.16595 


0.61271 


0.16931 


D»Q074 


0.00609 


-0.27947 


-0.02677 


-0.04304 


0.25569 


-0.00666 


DMQ076 


0.17240 


-O 15000 


V . A3 At W 


• 0 1502A 


0 16565 

V . 1B9Q3 




DMQ066 


-0.01727 


-O 1AAA4 






0 510&6 

V . 9 A WOO 




DnQ069 


-0.11170 


-0.02006 


9.15151 


0 .09605 


0.20796 


0 .03956 


DMQ075 


-0.00047 


-0.03262 


O 67145 


-0.11944 


-0.03160 


-0.11603 


DMQ094 


-0.10409 


-0 05&16 


A 51&2Q 


0 10116 


0 15617 

V . ISO A # 


-0 04575 


DMQ099 


-0.07952 


-0.09790 


0.75134 


-0.01997 


0.04799 


0.05905 


DMQ067 


-0.05452 


0.07130 


0.01700 


0.51722 


-0.06942 


-0.05763 


DMQ093 


0.01949 


0.26452 


-0.00990 


0.52904 


0.10422 


-0.06131 


onqo97 


-0.01349 


0.16065 


0.00265 


0.40579 


0.09420 


0.16593 


DMQ064 


0.03631 


0.66364 


-0.03690 


0.12470 


-0.03225 


0.01601 


0MQ092 


-0.00394 


0.66602 


-0.05142 


0.12637 


0.01261 


0.02140 


ortQioo 


0.14637 


0.55673 


-0.09927 


0.11326 


-0.15736 


-0.09907 


DMQ071 


0.61662 


0.11156 


-0.15206 . 


0.03066 


-0.01166 


0.06293 


DnQ065 


0.65900 


-0.03376 


-0.06766 


-0.00920 


-0.00049 


-0.00035 


DMQ096 


0.60943 


-0.02310 


0.04570 


-0.10353 


-0.02116 


-0.03061 


TRANSFORMATION MATRIX 














FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 1 


-0.30943 


-0.62757 


0.53663 


-0,19242 


0.42176 


0.07171 


FACTOR E 


0.66700 


-0.33516 


-0.14412 


-0.23503 


0.16747 


0.15755 


FACTOR 3 


0.00376 


0.29175 


-0.07594 


0.49060 


0.66091 


0.45230 


FACTOR 4 


0.37706 


0.36763 


0.76914 


0.16269 


-0.03969 


-0.23763 


FACTOR 5 


-0.06769 


0.36512 


0.16904 


-0.63741 


-0.10531 


0.63090 


u FACTOR 6 


0.05160 


-0.33161 


0.17637 


0.46376 


-0.55736 


0.55755 




4 










• 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DHQ ITEHS WITHIN SITUATIONS OS/09/76 PA6E It 



CPU TIfl* REQUIRED • • 1.91 SECONDS 



FACTOR VARI ABIE8>DEFPR3 » ESTAP3 »DHQ167 iONQUO • 

DnQllt,ClVL3A,ClVl3q,DPOUT3A,DHQl*5» 
DHQlSt »D«Q16J»DHQ116 »DNQ166 iDNQl*9 » 
DHQl5liDMQ16t»0HQ109»0NQ114»DttQl4* » 
DMQllS . DHQ13S . DMQ150 . DMQ106 »DhQ117 » 
DNQ146/ 
NFACTORS*ll 

STATISTICS 1»2»4,5»6 



nit ft mm FACTOR PKGBLEH REQUIRES 1132ft BYTES HORKSPACE 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DMQ ITEMS HI THIN SITUATIONS 



06/09/76 PAGE S3 



1. VARIABLE LIST 
VARIABLES. • LABELS. 



DEFPR3 

ESTAP3 

0MQ167 

OMQllO 

OMQllt 

CLVL3A 

CLVL3B 

0 POUT 3 A 

0MQ145 

DMQ15E 

DMQ163 

0MQ116 

0HQ166 

0MQ149 

0MQ151 

DMQ16E 

0MQ109 

0MQ114 

0HQ142 

0MQ115 

0MQ136 

0MQ150 

0MQ106 

omii7 

0MQ146 



RAT EST ACT PLN OEC SITN 3 COLLEGE 
RAT IOEN ALT OEC SITN 3 COLLE6E 
RAT XDEN ALT OEC SITN 3 C0LLE6E 



RAT DISC P OUT OEC SITN 3 COLLEGE 
RAT DISC P OUT DEC SITN 3 COLLEGE 
RAT DISC P OUT OEC SITN 3 C0LLE6E 
RAT ELM ALT DEC SITN 3 COLLEGE 
RAT ELM ALT DEC SITN 3 COLLEGE 
INT DEC SITN 3 COLLEGE 
3 C0LLE6E 
3 C0LLE6E 
3 COLLEGE 
3 COLLEGE 
3 C0LLE6E 
3 COLLEGE 
3 COLLEGE 
3 COLLEGE 
3 COLLEGE 
3 COLLEGE 
3 COLLEGE 



INT DEC SITN 
INT DEC SITN 
FAT DEC SITN 
FAT DEC SITN 
FAT DEC SITN 
IMP OEC SITN 
IMP OEC SITN 
IMP OEC SITN 
OEP DEC SITN 
OEP DEC SITN 
DEP OEC SITN 



ERLC 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS Of DHQ ITEMS WITHIN SITUATIONS 
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PAGE 24 



fill BREAKDOtl (CREATION OATE ■ 07/30/761 OF STYLE SCORES BY ASE AND SEX 



VARIABLE 


HE AN 


STANDARD DEV 


CASES 


OEFPR3 


1.4430 


0.3913 


226 


ESTAP3 


1.763E 


0.3494 


226 


DMQ167 


X.6S35 


0.4769 


226 


WW 10 


X.5175 


0.5006 


226 


Mini i m 


1 •All 

1 .2051 


0.4525 


226 


CLVL3A 


1.4*25 


0.2410 


226 


CLVL3B 


X.4639 


0.2466 


226 


0POUT3A 


1.4666 


0.2166 


226 


0MQ14S 


1.903S 


0.2959 


226 


DMQlS* 


1.6*26 


0.4656 


226 


0MQ163 


1.3*46 


0.4692 


226 


onqiu 


1.5614 


0.4973- 


226 


DNQ166 


1.3070 


0.4623 


220 


DHQ149 


1.2500 


0.4340 


226 


DHQ1S1 


1.3616 


0.4666 


226 


01*16* 


1.6096 


0.4669 


226 


DMQ109 


1.9254 


0.2633 


226 


DHQ114 


1.6642 


0.4659 


226 


DHQ14* 


1.7193 


0.4503 


226 


DHQUS 


1.6509 


0.3570 


226 


0HQ136 


1.6377 


0.3695 


226 


DHQ150 


1.6246 


0.3612 


226 


DNQ106 


1.7962 


0.4022 


226 


0NQU7 


1.5439 


0.4992 


226 


OHQ146 


1.6509 


0.3570 


226 
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PAGE 25 



CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* • 



ERLC 



DEFPR3 

1.00000 
0.3641* 
0.25957 . 
0.196*1 
0.46639 
0.37297 
0.40497 
0.31521 
0.04740 
0.31512 
0.24516 
0.31236 
0.24332 
0.16606 
0.06646 
0.15947 
0.02270 
-0.01463 
-0.12672 
-0.02959 
-0.04904 
-0.17072 
0.03655 
0.05797 
0.01771 



ESTAP3 

0.36412 
1.00000 
0.35136 
0.45167 
0.22000 
0.30379 
0.25967 
0.33234 
0.16147 
0.23703 
0.17536 
0.46437 
0.27491 
-0.02905 
0.09336 
0.03665 
-0.02520 
-0.05555 
-0.06041 
-0.07249 
-0.14546 
-0.14796 
0.05033 
-0.00332 
0.06676 



DMQ167 

0.25957 
0.35136 
1.00000 
0.27456 
0.11274 
0.19319 
0.25593 
0.24371 
0.01177 
0.19401 
0.30769 
0.26657 
0.20491 
0.10111 
0.19249 
0.02196 
0.03694 
0.00105 
-0.02411 
-0.07195 
-0.07050 
-0.11777 
-0.06749 
-0.11166 
-0.12370 



DMQ110 

0.19621 
0.4*137 
0.27456 
1.00000 
0.25975 
0.16761 
0.16465 
0.30477 
0.13036 
0.17220 
0.25666 
0.70320 
.33619 
.01014 
.14406 
.03709 
.07357 
.16496 
.15367 
.30563 
-0.26212 
-0.19150 
0.01765 
-0.03633 
-0.03456 



DNQ112 

0.26639 
0.22000 
0.11274 
0.25975 
1.00000 
0.35626 
0.17761 
0.27650 
0.10766 
0.17073 
0.06025 
0.24490 
0.16942 
0.03926 
0.14394 
0.10700 
-0.11662 
-0.03060 
-0.16927 
-0.03564 
-0.14365 
-0.16649 
0.12361 
0.24673 
0.10072 



CLVL3A 

0.37297 
0.30379 
0.19319 
0.16761 
0.35626 
1.00000 
0.34654 
0.16506 
0.10020 
0.13791 
0.10638 
0.16063 
0.13533 
0.05256 
0.03397 
0.09715 

-0.01093 
0.00323 

-0.06623 
0.00131 

-0.05141 

-0.06902 
0.03466 
0.10756 
0.03546 



CLVL35 

0.40497 
0.25967 
0.25593 
0.16465 
0.17761 
0.34654 
1.00000 
0.23793 
-0.06126 
0.13170 
0.22090 
0.32244 
0.06656 
0.06492 
0.00634 
-0.02161 
-0.05226 
-0.01664 
-0.16464 
-0.17614 
-0.03671 
-0.23140 
-0.01610 
-0; 03562 
-0.07694 



D POUT 3 A 

0.31521 
0.33234 
. 0.24371 
0.30477 
0.27650 
0.16506 
0.23793 
1.00000 
0.01069 
0.34724 
0.21972 
0.43291 
0.25121 
0.10570 
0.24572 
0.11416 
0.04601 
0.06974 
-0.11966 
-0.03240 
-0.09424 
-0.06761 
-0.06536 
0.03571 
-0.03665 



Dtt(U45 

0.04740 
0.16147 
0.01177 
0.13036 
0.10766 
0.10020 

-0.06126 
0.01069 
1.00000 
0.17475 
0.00445 
0.04044 

-0.00791 

-0.05146 
0.07323 
0.07346 
0.19000 
0.00169 

-0.07191 
0.19661 

-0.02297 
0.00546 

-0.01623 
0.02676 
0.07170 



DHQ152 



DNQ163 



DHQ116 



DHQ166 



DHQ149 



DNQ151 



DHQ162 



DNQ109 



DMQ114 



DNQ142 



0.24516 
0.17536 
0.30769 
0.25666 
0.06025 
0.10636 
0.22090 
0.21972 
0.00445 
0.21090 
1.00000 
0.29176 



0.31236 
0.46437 
0.26657 
0.70320 
0.24490 
0.16063 
0.32244 
0.43291 
0.04044 
0.22396 
0.29176 
1.00000 



0.24332 
0.27491 
0.20491 
0.33619 
0.16942 
0.13533 
0.06656 
0.25121 
-0.00791 
0.26296 
0.26971 
0.43503 



0.16606 
•0.02905 
0.10111 
-0.01014 
0.03926 
0.05256 
0.06492 
0.10570 
-0.05146 
0.07314 
0.14062 
0.02041 



0.06646 
0.09336 
0.19249 
0.14406 
0.14394 
0.03397 
0.00634 
0.24572 
0.07323 

o.infc 

0. 13024 



0, 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
-0, 
0, 
0, 

95: 

0, 



15947 
03665 
02196 
03709 
10700 
09715 
02161 
11416 
07346 
19347 
05542 
03560 



Q.02?70 
-0.02520 
0.03694 
-0.07357 
-0.11662 
-0.01093 
-0.05226 
0.04601 
0.19000 
0.02025 
0.01646 
-0.11629 



-0.01463 
-0.05555 

0.00105 
-0.16496 
-0.03060 

0.00323 
-0.01664 

0.06974 

0.00169 
-0.02254 
-0.09333 
-0.14411 



-0.12672 
-0.06041 
-0.02411 
-0.15367 
-0.16927 
-0.06623 
-0.16464 
-0.11966 
-0.07191 
-0.12365 
-0.19236 
-0.15674 
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DMQ163 s 

0.26971 
0.14062 
0.11113 
0.05542 
0.01646 
-0.09333 
-0.19236 
-0.10427 
-0.17762 
-0.12357 
-0.11635 
-0.06104 
-0.13056 



DHQ116 

0.43503 
0.02041 
0.13024 
0.03560 
-0.11629 
-0.14411 
-0.15674 
-0.27077 
-0.24519 
-0.24503 
-0.06994 
-0.04639 
-0.07226 



DNQ166 

1.00000 
0.09662 
0.14269 
0.06430 
-0.06445 
-0.10012 
-0.04975 
-0.20164 
-0.06609 
-0.11796 
-0.C6617 
0.05594 
-0.06637 



DMQ149 

0.09662 
1.00000 
0.42224 
0.19206 
0.06676 
0.15253 
0.09017 
0.07109 
0.06161 
-0.05326 
-0.06634 
0.02034 
-0.04265 



DHQ] 51 

0.14269 
0.42224 
1.00000 
0.27669 
0.06546 
0.16460 
0.14912 
-0.02601 
-0.02156 
0.05372 
0.03493 
0.12117 
0.05003 



DMQ162 

0.06430 
0.19206 
0.27669 
1.00000 
0.14937 
0.19139 
0.14041 
0.16962 
0.06235 
0.06004 
0.04579 
0.20565 
0.01636 



DKU09 

-0.06445 
0.06676 
0.06546 
0.14937 
1.00000 
0.27413 
0.06260 
0.25617 
0.14679 
0.17637 

-0.01766 
0.04176 
0.11555 



DMQ114 

-0.10012 
0.15253 
9.16460 
0.19139 
0.27413 
1.00000 
0.35256 
0.27166 
0.16722 
0.20761 
0.12670 
0.09771 
0.16591 



DMQ142 

-0.04975 
0.09017 
0.14912 
0.14041 
0.06260 
0.35256 
1.00000 
0.25912 
0.20157 
0.25076 
0.17239 
0.05501 
0.09471 



DMQ115 

-0.20164 
0.07109 

-0.02601 
0.16962 
0.28617 
0.27166 
0.25912 
1.00000 
0.36346 
0 . 32467 
0.06567 
0.16520 
0.10126 





DMQ136 


DMQ150 


DM3106 


DMQ117 


DMQ146 


DEFPR3 


-0.04904 


-0.17072 


0.03655 


0.05797 


0.01771 


CSTAP3 


-6.14546 


-0.14796 


0.05033 


-0.00332 


0.06676 


OMQ167 , 


-0.07050 


-0.11777 


-0.06749 


-0.11166 


-0.12370 


DMQUO 


-0.26212 


-0.19150 


0.01765 


-0.03633 


-0.03456 


OHQ112 


-0.14365 


-0.16649 


0. 12361 


0.24673 


0.10072 


CLVL3A 


-0.05141 


-0.06902 


0.03466 


0.10756 


0.03546 


CLVL3B 


-0.03671 


-0.23140 


-0.01610 


-0.03562 


-0.07694 


DPOUT3A 


-0.09424 


-0.06761 


-0.06536 


0.03571 


-0.03665 


DMQ145 


-0.02297 


0.00546 


-0.01623 


0. 02373 


0.07170 


OMQ152 


-0.12163 


-0.02566 


-0.03046 


0.06670 


-0.02094 


DMQ163 


-0.17762 


-0.12357 


-0.11*35 


-0.06104 


-0.13056 


DMQU6 


-0.24519 


-0.24503 


-0.06994 


-0.04639 


-0.07226 


DHQ166 


-0.06609 


-0.11796 


-0.06617 


0.05594 


-0.06637 


DHQ149 


0.06161 


-0.05326 


-0.06634 


0.02034 


-0.04265 


DMQ151 


-0.02156 


0.05372 


0.03493 


0.12117 


0.05003 


DMQ162 


0.06235 


0.06004 


0.04579 


0.20565 


0.01636 


DMQ109 


0.14679 


0.17637 


-0.01766 


0.04176 


0.11555 


DMQ114 


0.16722 


0.20761 


0.12670 


0.09771 


0.16591 


DMQ142 


0.20157 


0.25076 


0.17239 


0.05501 


0.09471 


DMQ115 


0.36346 


0.32467 


0.06567 


0.16520 


0.10126 


D HQ 136 


1.00000 


0.46505 


0.04550 


0.19400 


0.21649 


DMQ150 


0.46505 


1.00000 


-0.00201 


0.06377 


0.19536 


DMQ106 


0.04550 


-0.00201 


1.00000 


0.35147 


0.37249 


DMQ117 


0.19400 


0.06377 


0.35147 


1.00000 


0.26406 


DHQ146 


0.21649 


0.19536 


0.37249 


0.26406 


1.00000 


DETERMINANT OF CORREUTION MATRIX a 


0.00231711 


0.231706490- 


-02) 
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DTAKI P 
JCIADIC 




FACTOR 


EIGENVALUE 


IWV HI DIB 

PCT Or VAR 


CUM PCT 




A TOAC7 


1 


4.43041 


17.0 


17.6 


ltadi 


A &A9CO 


2 


2*71049 




20.6 


IQl A 7 
MAO f 


w • c / JOU 


i 


1 • 77264 




35.7 


WHO 


0 57717 

ViBf 9 99 


4 


1 A l All 
A • •? A*tO J 


K 7 


41 . J 


IQli2 


0.31516 


5 


1.34750 




46.7 


.VL3A 


0.26961 


6 


1.25064 




51.7 


.VL3B 


0.35745 


7 


1.11293 




56.2 


•OUT3A 


0.35594 


6 


0.95436 




60.0 


IQ145 


0.19959 


9 


0.92743 




63.7 


«152 


0.26819 


10 


0.67456 




67.2 


H163 


0.24253 


11 


0.60609 




70.4 


W116 


0.62551 


12 


0.77673 




73.5 


W166 


0.30932 


13 


0.72550 




76.5 


W149 


0.26636 


14 


0.71017 




79.3 


W1S1 


0.34966 


15 


0.66250 




61.9 


mtz 


0.20066 


16 


0.61600 




64.4 


1Q109 


0.16920 


17 


0.57360 




66.7 


*ui4 


0.26604 


16 


0.52901 




66.6 




0.29514 


19 


0.51236 




90.9 


tQHS 


0.36242 


20 


0.47e93 




92.6 


1Q136 


0.40374 


21 


0.45667 




94.6 


1Q150 


0.37043 


22 


0.42466 




96.3 


1Q106 


0.27707 


23 


0.37319 




97.6 


1Q117 


0.26574 


24 


0.32104 




99.1 


1Q146 


0.26143 


25 


0.23495 




100.0 



»E THAN 25 ITERATIONS REQUIRED. 
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FACTOR MATRIX U3IN6 PRINCIPAL FACTOR HITH ITERATIONS 





FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 8 

1 rim 1 vn m 


FACTOR & 

i nw i vn v 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 




V,vJ#(t 


0 25027 

V.£?V£ r 


0.07411 


0 28781 


•0.17454 


0,06034 


0.06707 


•0.08366 


0,01211 


0,12(93 


tSTAPl 


0 58614 


0 15786 

V . A m 1 W V 


0 11615 


0 05485 


0.22780 


0.04653 


d. 19022 

V . 4 i www 


0,06591 


•0,04805 


0,08745 


DHQ1A7 


U.TlVd 1 


0 10697 


•0 10511 

V, AT?** 


0 11581 

V. 11901 


0 04661 


0 11705 

V. AA 1 V* 


A. 12887 


0.37161 

V » V 1 www 


0.00901 


0,14732 


urNUv 


0 A7520 

V. Of 94V 


•0 04410 

v. VTIJVI 


0 06270 

V. Vvf f7 


-0 25018 

V.b7VAU 


0 11262 


•0 00241 

V, VV(14 


•0,00483 

VI VV1W 


0 11451 


•0.03002 


•0.00356 


UfNllfc 


fi 42114 


0 10500 

Mi 17*77 


0 11052 


•0 05511 


•0 22508 


•0 1122 A 


•0 GA251 


0 02949 


•0 20762 

V.fcVf Ob 


•0 1984! 


CIVL1A 


0 IAQ79 
Vi 907r( 


A 21AAS 


A 21AA1 


0 29A0A 
V«((Q7V 


•0 15100 

"W. 19177 


0 05022 

V, V97&( 


0 12840 

V. 4(917 


0 08108 


•0.24146 


•0 OS'06 


PI Uh IB 


fl AAA77 


A A1*90 


A AKOil 
UiU97lA 


A UA70 


•A 21 02 A 


A 12004 


0 0AA41 


V. 11009 


0 AA44A 




nPOUTu 
uruvi ja 




A 9A7M 


•A 1A7AA 
•0,10(01 


A A A All 


0 AU17 
V.V991/ 


„A A10AA 


•0 AA1AO 
•V.V0107 


•V. 1(019 


' 0 17QAI 

4 ,1/709 


•A 191M 


HHA1AC 

vtnio 


A AA7AC 


A 1711a 1 


A fiAUl 
0,06300 


A A7C9C 
0.0/9(9 


A 1A70A 
0. 10/70 


•ft &QAC7 
•V,Ht09/ 


A 11119 
0.1013Z 


0.1OH0 


•A 107A0 
•V,lV/07 


Vtwm 




A 10019 
0i3773( 


A 9AA14 


•0.0301ft 


A 111 HI 
0.13101 


A AlfrAA 
0,01(00 


.A 9A771 
•Q.H//1 


.A AMMO 

•O.OHOlc 


.A ikkt\ 
-0.HO33 


A AJtAAt 
0 a 00009 


A A.TI1 
SiVQhI 




A A97IA 


Jti AA019 

•O.OyVJZ 


.A 9A191 

•0.Z03Z3 


A lAAAi 
0.10009 


.A A10X7 

•0 .01797 


.A A99A1 

•O.OZZOl 


-ft AIA9A 

•0.090(0 


.A AAE91 

•O.OwA 


A 19KOO 
0,1(977 


A 1MC1 
Vi 10(31 




A 77AE9 
0.//09Z 


-A Mill 


.A AA917 
•O.OOZv/ 


.A 1C11L 

•0.15631 


A 1M1A 

0.343/0 


0. 13307 


•0.09339 


.A AAAC1 

•0.00056 


A A9E9A 
0,0(9(H 


•A 1A11E 

•O.ltllJ 


DHQ16S 


0,47373 


0.07077 


•0,00623 


•0.09138 


0,13542 


0.03947 


•0.20614 


•0.21027 


•0,07271 


urn* 


DMQ149 


0.11761 


0.29255 


•0,38051 


•0.05701 


•0.29825 


0.05121 


•0.07444 


0.05667 


•0,02360 


0.07595 


DHQ151 


0.12020 


0.46171 


-0.40940 


•0.44124 


•0.21974 


•0.06472 


•0.12623 


0,26889 


•0,03356 


0.02121 


DHQ162 


0 26211 


0.41090 


•0.31869 


•0.06637 


•0.09697 


•0.13631 


•0.01363 


•0,15169 


•0,05381 


0.01341 


DHQ109 


. %,12206 


0,33039 


•0.15111 


0.14298 


0.11033 


-0.19354 


0,15655 


0,11419 


0.22967 


0.00772 


DHQ114 


-0,19674 


0.47138 


-0.12)52 


•0.02546 


•0.01520 


0.0922t 


0.23080 


•0,02303 


0,14930 


•0.18175 


DW142 


•0.32694 


0,39223 


-0.16957 


•0.25769 


0.17454 


0.32534 


0.32696 


•0.20594 


•0,20822 


0.00854 


omiu 


•0.33991 


0,46433 


-0.00542 


0.24071 


0,09613 


•0.16529 


0.08877 


•0.05950 


•0,08272 


•0.05117 


0hqi38 


•0.40628 


0.45752 


0.02218 


0.33701 


0.22303 


0.26411 


•0.39433 


0,13146 


•0,06677 


0.04029 


DMQ150 


•0.38900 


0,34573 


-0.06932 


0,10679 


0.28780 


0.01944 


•0.16169 


/ 0.02648 


•0,02322 


•0.03155 


DHQ104 


-0.07998 


0.28205 


0.50112 


-0.29953 


•0.08116 


0.14230 


5.11226 


•0,02561 


0.18017 


0.14553 


0HQ117 


-0.03516 


0,41642 


0.37911 


-0,14494 


•0.14532 


•0.06188 


•0.20905 


•0,11670 


0.00551 


0.03879 


DHQ146 


•0.13368 


0,34825 


0.38952 


•0.13188 


0.07020 


0.03029 


•0.03839 


(.13232 


0.18025 


0.05915 





FACTOR U 


DEFPR3 


0.04873 


ESTAP3 


-0.15380 


DNQ167 


•0,17377 


DHQ110 


0.10163 


DH0112 


•0.04121 


CLVLIA 


•0.00160 


CLVL3B 


0.07540 


DP0UT3A 


•0.18567 


DN0145 


0.04864 


0110152 


•0.11702 


DH0163 


0.92903 


0HQU6 


0.22132 
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01*166 
DTM149 
DHQ131 
DHQ162 
ONQ109 
0HQ114 
DNQ14E 
DNQ115 
DHqi36 
OW150 
0HQ106 
DW117 



FACTOR 11 

0.02144 

0.14023 
-0.14040 
0.15060 
0.14051 
0.06523 • 
-0.01125 
0.05071 
0.01152 
-0.12172 
-0.03133 
0.0912ft 
-0.04S74 



VAPIALLE 

0EFPR3 
EST A i 
OHQ167 
OHQ110 
0HQ112 
CLVL3A 
CLVL3B 
0P0UT3A 
DMQ145 
OHQ152 
0HQ163 
DHQ116 
0NQ166 
OHQ149 
DNQ151 
DNQ162 
DHQ109 
0W114 
0NQ142 
.0NQ115 
DMQ136 
0NQ150 
DH9I06 
ONQ117 
0NQ146 



COttrtJNALITY 


FACTOR 


EIGENVALUE 


PCT OF VAR 


cun pct 


0.50559 




3.99001 


32.6 


32.6 


0.51S49 




2.19705 


16.1 


50.9 


0.34667 




1.23679 


10.2 


61.1 


0.66439 




0.96767 




69.2 


0.46631 




0.65453 




76.2 


0.40507 




0.77033 




92.6 


0.51663 




0.62949 




67.6 


0.56996 




0.45214 




91.5 


0.40651 




0.36495 




94.7 


0.39339 


10 


0.35971 




97.6 


0.26961 


11 


0.29015 




100.0 



0.64596 
0.36229 
0.37377 
0.76597 
0.27101 
0.32706 
0.39694 
0.66507 
0.44933 
0.76764 
0.41369 
0.52169 
0.43196 
0.37146 
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VARINAX ROTATEO FACTOR HATRIX 





FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 


IAPTAD A 

FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 0 






OEFPRJ 


A FIFAA 

0.56504 


0.05165 


"0,04723 


0,13965 


A AA^AY 

0,06797 


A AAA.fi 

•0*04936 


A tCAll 

0,35433 


A A ATI A 

•0.00536 


A All 90. 

U.D5229 


.A A1AA7 


MTAP3 


0.36304 


A AAEA1 


A A1AA1 

•0.06003 


A / AX ■ A 

0,42469 


A APIA/ 

•0.05644 


A AlfllA 

0,07664 


0*21365 


a lOlAf 


.A A171I 

•0,03710 


A 1AAAA 


OW167 


A T AAA 1 

0.30941 * 


A 1 4 AAA 

•0.13024 


A All AA 

•0.03104 


A AlAEA 

0,21954 


A 1AA.X1 

0.14661 


0,04555 


0,21660 


A All OA 

0»016r* 


A AUA1 

Q. 01601 


A AA791 


RUMi • A 

DHQllO 


0,13167 


0*02670 


A 1A1YA 

•0,16639 


0,74769 


A AlYAT 

0.03723 


A A/ AAA 

"0,06222 


A A 71 11 

0.07116 


A lACtC 

0.14555 


.A AAB&l 

•0,07541 


A ACA1A 
0.05014 


HuAt t A 

ownt 


0.36B96 


0.23293 


A Have 

•0.11035 


A llVEl 

0,13751 


0.11467 


A AAill 

•0.09667 


A AlAAl 

0,06997 


a i imi 

0,17575 


A A91E1 

•0.22151 


a TllTA 

Oi 31610 


J»i III H 1 

CLVL3A 


0.S8501 


0.06499 


A At At A 

•0.01060 


A A^AAt 

0.07921 


0.02974 


A All A A 

0,03704 


A ACYAA 

0,05320 


A llAAl 

0i 16091 


A Alfill 

•0*06916 


A lAilt 

0,10615 


CLVLJB 


0.62943 


•0.05573 


•0.06120 


0.15246 


0.01756 


A ml ffi 

•0.16336 


0.00644 


A ' A A A A K 

•0,22025 


A AiAlA 

0,06062 


a Aim 

0,01115 


OPOUTJA 


0.11866 


•0.04152 


•0.01236 


0.31111 


0.12586 


•0.06491 


0.35662 


A AA A AA 

•0.08220 


A 1YAA1 

0.13646 


A AAtA7 

0.49797 


DHQ14S 


0.01992 


0.02731 


0.0076O 


0'. 06157 


•0.00694 


•0.05666 


0.06227 


0.61406 


0.13093 


A AAAVa 

0.00936 


DHQ1SE 


0.11901 . 


0.00740 


•0.03962 


0.10991 


0.04490 


•0.05197 


0.56318 


0.13226 


0.03009 


0.14148 


ONUS 


0.17007 


•0.15009 


•0.10311 


0.22186 


0.14594 


•0.15647 


0.32597 


•0.03965 


0.04249 


•0.09694 


0HQU6 


0.11519 


•0.07119 


•0.13527 


0.65580 


0.00976 


•0.06555 


0.14861 


•0.05705 


•0.02246 


0.10630 


DHQ166 


0.06247 


•0.03100 


0.00164 


0.41051 


0.13122 


0.00985 


0.38435 


•0.04367 


-0.19172 


•0.03654 


DHQ149 


0.1)216 


•0.09363 


0.01477 


•0.02912 


0.55136 


0.03613 


0.09090 


•0.08607 


0.11627 


-0.07599 


omisi 


•0.04691 


0.09609 


•0.00202 


0.13982 


0.82620 


0.06822 


0.02624 


0.07380 


0.01409 


0.16640 


DMQ162 


0.05749 


0.06763 


0.05179 


0.01225 


0.30462 


0.15599 


0.22964 


0.11311 


0.14416 


0.02701 


OHQ109 


•0.02672 


0.02016 


0.14401 


•0.05596 


0.09796 


0.01335 


0.05146 


0.20422 


0.49591 


•0.03922 


DHQ114 


0.02847 


0.14166 


0.13161 


•0.11171 


0.17062 


0.31031 


-0.04446 


•0,04295 


0.44254 


0.12660 


DMQ142 


•0.11446 


O.10096 


0.16240 


•0.04666 


0.12036 


0.76609 


•0.09221 


' -0.07476 


0.11455 


•0.06475 


oralis 


0.01231 


0.06679 


0.37465 


-0.26695 


0.00060 


0.22382 


0.05782 


0.26111 


0.26869 


0.04066 


DHQ138 


0.03510 


0.12256 


0.64656 


•0.12503 


0.03067 


0.12613 


-0.06191 


•0.06303 


0.06762 


•0 f 09761 


DHQ150 


•0.20420 


0.06424 


0.55165 


•0.11600 


0.00293 


0.15317 


•0.01926 


0.07063 


0.12866 


0.05960 


DHQ106 


0.03424 


0.69776 


•0.07672 


•0.02047 


•0.04357 


0.13670 


•0.04027 


-0.04754 


0.01863 


•0.04315 


0HQ117 


0.05403 


0.53130 


0.13570 


•0.04299 


0.11719 


0.00096 


0.12490 


0.04695 


•0.04495 


0.05153 


0NQ146 


•0.01201 


0.55675 


0.16127 


0.00443 


-0.0^221 


-0.00381 


-0.0740 3 


0.07116 


0.13913 


0.03546 



FACTOR 11 



DEFPR3 
ESTAP3 
DHQ167 
0HQ110 
IBI DttQ112 
CLVL3A 
CLVL3B 
DP00T3A 
DM145 
DNqi52 
0IW163 

orniu 



0.00194 
0.27246 
0.33467 
0.06974 
•0.20964 
•0.04496 
0.06626 
0.04693 
•0.00176 
•0.00743 
0.11608 
•0.04636 
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FACTOR u 


DHQ165 


•0.02004 


omuo 


-0.07(3) 


0W151 


0.14090 


OHQ162 


, -0.23015 


DW109 


0.02166 


0HQU4 


-0.03932 • 


vmt 


0.02062 


mm 


•0.15662 


omiio 


•0.05627 


OHQ150 


0.03623 


wwioo 


0.02562 


onqii? 


•0.30046 


mm 


0.04476 



TRANSFORMATION MATRIX 





FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 1 


0.5013O 


•0.07726 


-0.31600 


0.63199 


FACTOR. 2 


0.23074 


0.43540 


0.45562 


-0.01129 


FACTOR 3 


0.23253 


. 0.71461 


•0.04376 


•0.00530 


FACTOR 4 


0.52963 


•0.30911 


0.40239 


•0.31604 


FACTOR S 


•0.33991 


•0.10049 


0.41009 


0.59614 


FACTOR 6 


0.31021 


0.06762 


0.20762 


0.16629 


FACTOR 7 


0.24,366 


•0.04633 


•0.51477 


•0.13537 


FACTOR 0 


0.16640 


0,02992 


0.13494 


0.11466 


FACTOR 9 


-0.22360 


0.26699 


•0.1543?' 


0.02417 


FACTOR 10 


•0.01117 


0.19556 


0.01197 


•0.00157 


FACTOR 11 


0.07735 


•0.06309 


•0.09661 


0,27940 

* 
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FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 0 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 


0.14182 


•0.10011 


0.36693 


0.04125 


•0,12219 


0.16691 


0,44433 


0.33166 


0.22366 


0,16034 


0.34696 


0,16454 


•0,53869 


•0.14551 


•0.12922 


0.1)743 


•0.22991 


0.05597 


•0.36304 - 


•0.25900 


0.19763 


0.05526 


0.21361 


•0,06692 


•0.43940 


0.20777 


0.02207 


0.24209 


0.12372 


•0.0410) 


•0.03992 


0.32405 


•0.27616 


•0,74607 


•0,10)30 


•0,176)7 


•0,21605 


0.54122 


-0,15010 


0,25652 


0,56546 


•0,06054 


0.26066 


•0.39503 


•0.66466 


0,29501 


0.09710 


•0,04214 


•0.09599 


•0.40767 


0.19946 


•0.37756 


0.64197 


0.02604 


0.12040 


•0.03345 


0,33270 


0,15013 


•0.2065) 


•0.60561 


0.03690 


•0.06412 


•0,19059 


•0.00301 


0.35690 


•0,49942 
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FACTOR 11 


FACTOR 


1 


0.09645 


FACTOR 


E 


-0.09369 


FACTOR 


3 


-0.17409 


FACTOR 


4 • 


0.013*7 


FACTOR 


S 


0.1956E 


FACTOR 


6 


0.19164 


FACTOR 


7 


0.27190 


FACTOR 


0 


0.3707E * 


FACTOR 


9 


0.E692S 


FA TOR 


10 


0.33437 


FACTOR 


11 


-0.69304 
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CPU TIME REQUIRED. • *.79 SECONDS 
FACTOR 

STATISTICS 
HHMtttt FACTOR PR06LEH REQUIRES 113 



VARimE3*0EFPR*,0ttQ196,ClVUA,ClVL4B. 

ClVUC,ClVL40iClVl4E.IOAlT4.0riQ179» 

0HQ160 iDPOUT* .0HQ220 . 0MQ174 .0MQ176 • 

0MQ1 94 fOHQEEI »DMQ190 »DHQ211 ,DNQ22* • 

0NQI66»0HQ2I9»0nQ22E,0HQI65,0t1Q2I5» 

0MQ223/ 

HF ACTORS* 11 

1,2,4,5,6 



5YTES WORKSPACE 



/ 

3-' r> 
o J 
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1, VARIABLE LIST 



VARIABLES. 



LABELS.. 



DEFPR4 
DNQ19B 
CLVL4A 
CLVL4B 
CLVL4C 
CLVL4D 
CLVL4E 
IDALT4 
0MQ179 
DMQ1S0 
DPOUT4 
OMQ220 
DMQ174 
DMQ1 7fi 
DMQ194 
OMQ221 
CMQ190 
DMQ2U 
DMQ224 
DMQ1B& 
DMQ219 
DHQ222 
DttQl as 
OMQ215 
DMQ223 



RAT EST ACT PLN DEC SITN 4 PURCHASE 



RAT DISC P OUT DEC SITN 4 PURCHASE 
RAT DISC P OUT DEC SITN 4 PURCHASE 



RAT DISC P OUT DEC SITN 4 PURCHASE 
RAT ELM ALT DEC SITN 4 PURCHASE 
INT DEC SITN 4 PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 
PURCHASE 



INT DEC SITN 4 
INT DEC SITN 4 
FAT DSC SITN 4 
FAT DEC SITN 4 
FAT DEC SITN 
IMP DEC SITN 
IMP DEC SITN 
IMP tt£C SITN 
DEP DEC SZTN 
DEP DEC SITN 
DEP DEC SITN 
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PILE BREAKOOW (CREATION OATE • 07/30/76) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



VARIABLE 


. MEAN 


STANDARD DEV 


CASES 


0EFPR4 


1.5392 


0.2476 


242 


0MQ196 


1.2*36 


0.4303 


242 


CIV 14 A 


1.5695 


0.3075 


242 


CLVL46 


1.4646 


0.2466 


242 


CLVL4C 


1.4793 


0.2516 


242 


CLVL4D 


1.6106 


0.3016 


242 


CLVL4E 


1.5000 


0.2509 


242 


MALT* 


1.5776 


0.3120 


242 


0MG179 


1.136$ 


0.3439 


242 


0MQ160 


1.4917 


0.5010 


242 


0POUT4 


1.2679 


0.3116 


242 


OMQ220 


1.3664 


0.4664 


242 


0t«174 


1.1033 


0.3050 


242 


0HQ17B 


1.3471 


0.4770 


242 


0MQ194 


1.2355 


0.4252 


242 


OHQ221 


1.4959 


0.5010 


242 


OMQ190 


1.6643 


0.3205 


242 


OMQ211 


1.6099 


0.3932 


242 


ONQ224 


1.7693 


0.4067 


242 


0MQ166 


1.6162 


0.3665 


242 


OMQ219 


1.6926 


0.3103 


242 


OMQ222 


1.6694 


0.4714 


242 


0MQ165 


1.7727 


0.4199 


243 


DMQ215 


1.6967 


0.3050 


242 


DWQ223 


1.6347 


0.3722 


242 
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CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS.. 





0EFPR4 


" DHQ196 


CLVL4A 


CLVL46 


DEFPR4 


1.00000 


0.33174 


0.33407 


0.44649 


0W198 


.0.3)176 


1.00000 


0.22637 


0.26684 


CLVL4A 


0.33407. 


0.22637 


1.00000 


0.43733 


CLVL4B 


0.44649 


0.28684 


0.43733 


1.00000 


CLVLM 


0.4921S 


0.39763 


0.44969 


0.65434 


CLVL4D 


0.36924 


0.24367 


0.62203 


0.35007 


CLVL4E 


0.48471 


0.32672 


0.41269 


0.62669 


IDALT4 


0.43219 


0.27537 


0.44520 


0.35685 


0NU79 


0.06681 


0.25112 


0.17636 


0.04851 


0NQ180 


0.26168 


0.36552 


0,16645 


0.29862 


DPOUT4 


' 0.14640 


0.31521 


0.14190 


0.21165 


DHQ220 


0.09065 


0.06067 


0.00690 


0.02579 


DHQ174 


0.19337 


0.18672 


0.14432 


0.10280 


DHQ.176 


0.00705 


0.17226 


0.06697 


0.04447 


DHQ194 


•0.00938 


•0.06569 


-0.09320 


•0.11664 


mm 


•0.02942 


•0.06267 


0.00690 


0.03828 


mm 


•0.02976 


•0.00522 


0.13359 


0,02979 


DHQ211 


'0.06523 


•0.16642 


•0,01685 


•0.11471 


DNQ224 


•0.02050 


•0.10774 


0 01317 


>fl 070X7 


DHQ186 


-0.17093 


•0,20642 


-0.61178 


•0 11519 


0NQ219 


-0.17899 


•0.36240 


•0.11621 


•0.12902 


0MQ222 


-0.05433 


-0.17381 


-0.10030 


V • V 0 0 0 r 


DNQ185 


•0.00035 


-0.03651 


0.05648 


0.03964 


DHQ215 


0.06303 


0.09787 


9.01791 


0.02460 


DHQ22) 


0.08568 


0.01949 


0.00699 


-0.01238 




DP0UT4 


OMQ220 


DH0174 


DH0178 


0EFPR4 


0.14840 


0.09065 


0.19337 


0.00705 


DHQ196 


0.31521 


0.06087 


0.16672 


0.17226 


CLVL4A 


0.14190 


0.00690 


0.14432 


0.06697 


CLVL48 


0.21165 


0.02579 


0.10260 


0.04447 


, CLVLM 


0.24536 


0.09913 


0.2169? 


0.07134 


CLVLM 


0.09576 


0.15700 


0.10798 


•0,07150 


CLVLM 


0.23429 


•0.07911 


0.02710 


0,04617 


I0ALT4 


0.27407 


0.10939 


0.06781 


0,06725 


0MQ179 


0.34149 


0.17743 


0.18163 


0.16557 


DHQ180 


0.22000 


0.06405 


0.12782 


0.02942 


DPOUT4 


1.00000 


0.06577 


0.18770 


0.19509 


0HQ220 


0.08577 


1.00000 


0.09163 


•0.11604 



CLVLM 


CLVLM 


CLVL4E 


IDALT4 


0W179 


DHQ1B0 


0.49215 


0.36924 


0.46471 


0.43219 


0.06681 


0.26168 


0.39763 


0.24367 


0.32672 


0.27537 


0.25112 


0.56552 


0,44969 


0,62203 


0.41269 


0.44520 


0.17836 


0,16645 


0.654)4 


0.35007 


0,62669 


0.35665 


0,04651 


0.29662 


1.00000 


0.32016 


C:56?44 


0.42123 


0,16636 


0.50550 


0.32016 


1.00000 


titrr, 


0,41515 


0.02694 


0.19135 


0.56944 


0.36113 




0.40234 


0.05608 


0.28058 


0.42123 


0.41515 


MOiK 


1.00000 


0.10047 


0.2)201 


0.26636 


0.02694 


urn 


6.10047 


1.00000 


0.09087 


0.30550 


0.19135 


0.28^6 


0.23201 


0.09087 


1.00000 


0.24536 


M9576 


0.i54t? 


0.27407 


0,34149 


0.22000 


0.09913 


0.15700 


■O.C7t!l 


0.10939 


0.17743 


0,16405 


0.21697 


0.10798 


0.02J10 


0.06781 


0.18163 


0.12762 


0.071)4 


•0.07150 


0,04617 


0.0872S 


0.16557 


0.02942 


•0.11592 


•0.08562 


•0.04541 


•0.14460 


0.14833 


•0.00056 


0.04854 


•0.00383 


•0.04406 


0.07948 


0.06349 


•0,0001) 


•0.01285 


0,10460 


0.05147 


9.04199 


•0.00684 


0.07155 


•0.23563 


0.05015 


•0.J5436 


•0.09317 


-0.06369 


•0.111)4 


•0.13005 


0 005M 

V.VV911 


0 02011 


0 A4M7 


•8 AAA1Q 


•0 OKQM 


•0.18104 

W. A0AV r 


0 0075(1 


*fl 114?4 

-V. 111(9 


•V.r.i 1Q3 


•A 18719 


•A 174H 
*U,lf YD 


•0.22349 


0 00960 


•0.12448 


-A 10780 


•A 4IA27 


,fl 1 of eft 


•0.13948 


•0 0521iL 


•0 15211 


•0 14884 ' 


*0 0A212 


•fl 08190 
-W.VQ1TV 


0.04028 


0.05238 


0.09840 


0 88808 

V.VvVVO 


•0 21550 


II 07979 


-0.01916 


0.04237 


0.06319 


0 00492 


0 09511 


0 17091 


0,02224 


0.11461 


0.07398 

9M VI mlw 


0.06340 

VtVVvVV 


•0.11491 

■ 1 III 7 J 


0 081 41 

V.VwlOv 


0HQ.194 


DHQ221 


DMQ190 


DNQ2H 


DH0224 


• 

0HQ166 


•0.00936 


•0.02942 


•0.02976 


•6.06523 


•0.02050 


•0.17093 


•0.06569 


•0.06267 


•0.00522 


•0.16642 


•0.10774 


•0.20642 


•0.09320 


0.00690 


0.13359 


•0.01865 


0.01317 


-0.01)78 


•0.11664 


0.03828 


0.02979 


•0.11471 


•0.07937 


•0.115)9 


•0.11592 


0.04854 


•0,01285 


•0.23563 


-0,13005 


•0.16109 


•0.08582 


•0.00363 . 


0.10460 


0.05015 


0.00522 


0.00755 


•0.04541 


•0.04406 


0.05147 


•0.15436 


0,02018 


•0.11426 


•0.14400 


0.07946 


0.04199 


-0.09317 


0.042)7 


•0.0198) 


0.14633 


0.06349 


•0.00684 


•0.08369 


•0.060)9 


•0.187)2 


•0.00056 


•0.00013 


0.07155 


•0.11334 


-0.05921 


•0.1792) 


•0.05023 


0.09778 


•0.00708 


•0.10201 


•0.04)70 


•0.11)71 


0.05714 


•0.02732 


•0.00326 


•0.19732 


•0.066)1 


•1.06)92 
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DP0UT4 


DM220 


0HQ174 


0.10770 


0,09163 


DNQ176 


0,19509 


•0,11604 


0HR194 


•0.05023 


0,05714 


0HQ221 


0.09770 


•0.02732 


DHQ190 


-0.00700 


•0.00328 


DHQ2U 


•0.10201 . 


•0.19732 


DHQ224 


•0.04370 


•0.06631 


Dtmoi 


•0.13371 


•0.06592 


DHQ219 


•0.27320 


•0.10679 


WHZll 




.A AU7A 


DHQ165 


•0.16690 


•0,17472 


dnkis 


0.05920 


•0,03591 


OHQ223 


•0.03416 


•0,05621 




DM219 


DM222 


DEFFR4 


•0.17099 


•0.05433 


DHQ198 


•0.36240 


•0.17361 


CLVL4A 


•0.11623 


•0.10030 


CLVL46 


•0.12902 


•0.06667 


CLVL4C 


•0.22349 


•0.13946 


CLVL4D 


0.00960 


•0.05236 


CLVL4E 


•0.12440 


•0.15211 


IDALT4 


•0,12759 


-0.14664 


DNQ179 


•0,40427 


•0.00232 


0HQ1B0 


•0,19250 


•0.06190 


DP0UT4 


•0,27320 


•0.11962 


onqizo 


•0,10679 


•0.01470 


DHQ174 


•0,14529 


0.01650 


DWH76 


•0.00319 


•0.02272 


0HQ194 


0,00390 


0.07955 


mm 


0.O5051 


0.11717 


DM190 


0,04130 


0.02043 


0M211 


0.17201 


0.17446 


DM224 


0.21335 


0.19667 


.DM186 


0.45921 


0.07666 


0111)219 


1.00000 


0,12495 


DHQ222 


0.12495 


1,00000 


0HQ105 


0.16211 


0.05906 


DM15 


•0.03007 


0.02123 



0H"W23 0.09709 0.06932 



DMQ174 


DM176 


DM194 


DM221 


1,00000 


0.15160 


0,03557 


0,12501 


0.16160 


1.00000 


0.31124 


0,31653 


0.03557 


0,31124 


1,00000 


0,26700 


0.12501 


0.31653 


0,26700 


1,00000 


0.06013 


0.01952 


0.07901 


0,15204 


•0.04316 


•0.04497 


0,09517 


0,20664 


•0.05763 


•0.00633 


0,16744 


0.22676 


•0,08640 


0.07366 


0.03443 


0.06039 


•0,14529 


•0.06339 


0.00390 


0.05051 


A MICA 

B ,016511 


-A AA914 

•Q. 0(272 


0.07955 


A 11111 

0.11717 


•0.07510 


•0.03954 


•0.04753 


0,10399 


0.02600 


0,07637 


0.156*2 


0.17370 


-0.06827 

• 


0.04404 


•0.04138 


0.01657 


DnqiftS 


DM215 


DHQ223 




•0.00035 


0.0630} 


0.46566 




•0.03653 


0.09767 


0.01949 




0.05646 


0.01791 


0.00699 




0.03964 


0.02468 


•0.01236 




0.04026 


•0.01916 


0.02224 




0.05236 


0.04237 


0.11461 




0.09840 


0.06319 


0.07398 




0.06608 


0.00492 


0.06360 




•0.21550 


0.09531 


•0.11493 




0.07979 


0.17091 


0.06165 




•0.16696 


0.05926 


•0.03416 




•0.17472 


•0.03591 


•0.05621 




•0.07510 


0.026CS 


•0,06627 




•0,03954 


0.07637 


0.04404 




•0.04753 


0.15642 


•0.04136 




0.10399 


0.17370 


0.01657 




0.11210 


0.13191 


0,15206 




0.06910 


0.04319 


0,03960 




•0.01426 


0.09093 


0,04263 




0.12763 


•0.05440 


0.13635 




0.16211 


•0.03007 


0.09709 




0.05906 


0.02123 


0.06932 




1.00000 


0.17230 


0.34269 




0.17230 


1.00000 


0,26759 




0.34269 


0,26759 


1,00000 





DM190 


DM211 


DHQ224 


DM166 


0.06033 


•0.04316 


•0,05763 


•0.06641 


0,01952 


•0.04497 


•0,00633 


0.07361 


0,07901 


0.09517 


0,16744 


0.0344 


0,15204 


0,20664 


0,22676 


0,0603 


1,00000 


0.21986 


0,22486 


0,0974' 


0.21966 


1,00000 


0.31777 


0,1539 


0.22486 


0.31777 


1.00000 


0.0979 


0.09744 


0.15391 


0,09791 


1.0000 


0.04136 


0,17201 


0.21335 


0.4592 


0.02043 


0,17446 


0.19667 


0.07661 


0.11210 


0.06910 


•0.01426 


0.1278 


0.13191 


0.04319 


0.09091 


•0.0544 


0.152D6 


0.01960 


0.04263 


0.1363 



^DETERMINANT OF CORRELATION MATRIX * 0.00157491 0. 157490050-02) 
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FACTO* ANALYSIS OF DHQ XTEHS HI THIN SITUATIONS 05/09/78 PA6E 36 

FIU BREAKDOH (CREATION OATI ■ 07/30/70) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



VARIABLE 


EST COtttJNALZTY 


FACTOR 


EIGENVALUE 


PCT OF VAR 


CUN PCT 


DEFPR4 


0*42760 


1 


4.63131 


16.5 


16.5 


DMQ196 


0.37316 


2 


2.42064 




26.2 


CLVL4A 


0.54277 


3 


2.06915 




36.5 


CLVL4B 


0.56SA7 


4 


1.47130 




42.4 


civile 


0. 59 371 


5 


1.27160 




47.5 


CLVL40 


0.51460 


6 


1.13366 




52.0 


CLVL4E 


0.55670 


7 


1.07263 




56.3 


IDALT4 


0.41262 


6 


1.00466 




60.3 


DHQI79 


0.30356 


9 


0.92596 




64.0 


owQieo 


0.23703 


10 


0.90960 




67.6 


0POUT4 


0.2^797 


11 


0.63126 




71.0 


0HQ2£0 


0.21236 


12 


0.79964- 




74.2 


0HQ174 


0.16605 


13 


0.73969 




77.1 


0HQ176 


0.31031 


14 


0.73301 




60.1 


DHU94 


0.27499 


15 


0.66062 




6k. 7 


0HQ221 


0.29751 


16 


0.62301 




65.2 


0HQ190 


0.15722 


17 


0.56036 




67.5 


DNQ211 


0.26765 


16 


0.54665 




69.7 


DMQ224 


0.25746 


19 


0.51464 




91.6 


DHQ166 


0.27640 


20 


0.45129 




93.6 


DHQ219 


0.44764 


21 


• 0.37970 




95.1 


DHQ222 


0.13519 


22 


0.36116 




96.5 


0HQ165 


0.25206 


23 


0.34223 




97.9 


DMQ215 


0.19510 


24 


0.27473 




99.0 


0NQ223 . 


6.25034 


25 


0.24973 




100.0 



HORE THAN 25 ITERATIONS REQUIRED. 
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PACT09 ANALYSIS W DW tTCHS HITHXH SITUATIONS 06/09/78 PAGE 39 

FILE BREAKDOH (CREATION DATE ■ 07/10/70) Of STYLE SCORES BY ABE AND SEX 

FACTOR MATRIX WINS PRINCIPAL FACTOR WITH ITERATIONS 





FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 


DEFPR4 


0.63369 


0.11677 


•0.04297 


•0.01452 


0.03135 


•0.19040 


0.19033 


0.01667 


•0.06542 


•0.11736 


DM196 


0.55970 


•0.19267 


0.06001 


•0.15666 


0.07016 


0.06459 


•0.03612 


0.05765 


•0.02176 


0.17327 


CLVUA 


0.64244 • 


0.29459 


-0.00493 


0.35004 


0.05609 


0.16424 


•0.28934 


•0.29329 


•0.(2625 


0.00260 


CLVL4D 


0.69342 


0.17496 


-0.10366 


•0.04666 


•0.22439 


•0.21066 


0.04587 


•0,05912 


0.14095 


0.02270 


CLVL4C 


0.76466 


0.03375 


•0.07667 


-0.06393 


•0.16603 


•0.07647 


0.10614 


-0.05544 


0.20232 


-0.07271 


CLVL40 


0.13252 


0.33997 


•0.08531 


0.29662 


0.21776 


0.11264 


0.00763 


•0.13683 


•0.04777 


0.07212 


CLVL4E 


0.69049 


0.22645 


•0.09239 


•0.14211 


•0.19246 


•0.22037 


•0.01453 


0.01130 


•0.19607 


0.10460 


IDALT4 


0.62510 


0.21106 


-0.01142 


0.14121 


0.03006 


0.23232 


0.00647 


0,37944 


. -0.14792 


•0.26109 


DHQ179 


0.26960 


•0.41976 


0.33128 


0.12749 


0.13467 


0.03190 


•0.09146 


•0.03772 


•0.00983 


0.03295 


omieo 


0.43169 


-0.01774 


0.06076 


•0.20826 


0.13264 


•0.02735 


0.08696 


0.04012 


0.03039 


0.13173 


0POUT4 


0.41052 


•0.24394 


0.22025 


0.01309 


•0.03357 


0.10725 


•0.06889 


0.29536 


0.06747 


0.20875 


DWto 


0.14044 


•0.24013 


•0.03466 


0.30240 


0.24374 


0.11667 


0.50326 


•0.00666 


0.03453 


•0.01004 


DHQ174 


0.24749 


-0.12452 


0.21250 


0.09327 


0.00551 


0.03629 


0.05963 , 


•0.05660 


0.30465 


0.05022 


DHQ170 


0.12530 


•0.05519 


0.55224 


•0.10386 


•0.38368 


0.29315 


•0.35921 


•0.058i4 


•0.06463 


•0.00608 


01*194 


•0.11223 


•0.01276 


0.55668 


0.03755 


•0.10216 


•0.11691 


0.24580 


•0.23960 


•0.26501 


•0.03506 


DHQ221 


0.00194 


0.19140 


0.57194 


0.13520 


•0.10674 


•0.01874 


0,06633 


0.07490 


0.19227 


•0,17631 


DHQ190 


0.03000 


0.26361 


0.23106 


0.01764 


0.19372 


•0.04224 


•0.05618 


0.00572 


0.07015 


0,09964 


DNQ211 


•0.23077 


0.34465 


0.24706 


0.15635 


0.15137 


-0.22656 


tO.21718 


0.08133 


0.07215 


•0.00372 


Dliq224 


•0.12665 


0.33546 


0.30237 


0.16961 


0.06562 


-0.26041 


•0.01697 


0.21333 


•0.09168 


0.06001 


mm 


•0.25470 


0.36552 


4.02037 


0.10060 


•0.14796 


0.24054 


0.02645 


0.02614 


0.00324 


0.09032 


DHQ219 


•0.41029 


0.62391 


•0.15350 


0.12246 


•0.26539 


0.10722 


0.25442 


0.06159 


0.04544 


0.22328 


mm 


•0.19430 


0.14255 


0.14471 


0.04794 


0.07458 


•0.14025 


0.04312 


-0.03133 


0.13558 


•0.04999 


DtiqiOS 


•0.00391 


0.43973 


•0.02050 


•0.39393 


0.13950 


0.13165 


•0.02746 


•0.07617 


0.09196 


•0.16620 


DM215 


0.07667 


0.13613 


0.30244 


•0.29541 


0.26376 


0.00961 


0.07566 


•0.04656 


•0.04673 


0.10559 


DHQ223 


0,03209 


0.34776 


0.06607 


•0.36359 


0.26769 


0.16453 


0.07613 


•0.01326 


•0.01469 


0.03103 







FACTOR 11 


0EFPR4 




0.33664 


DHR196 




0.15432 


CLVL4A 




•0.05920 


CLVL4B 




•0.14400 


M CLVL4C 




•0.07111 


CLVL4D 




0.07900 


CLVL4E 




•0.13159 


IDALT4 




-0.00543 


mm 




•0.10779 


0HQ16V 




0,02556 


DPOUT4 




•0.06773 


DM220 




•0.14651 



ERIC 



FACTO* ANALYSIS Of DNS XTtttS NITHXN SITUATIONS 

FILE BREAKDOM (CHEAT ION DATS ■ 07/10/76) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



00/09/76 



PAGE 40 



DHQ174 
0NQ176 
DHQ194 
DW221 
OWQ190 
ONQ211 
D1W224 
0NQ166 
OHQ219 
DNQE2E 
01*165 
0NQ213 
OHQ223 



FACTOR 11 

0.2U64 
0.10427 
-0.00549 
•0.10069 
-0.06912 

0.10512 ' 
-0.04252 
-0.00716 
0.04390 
0.05137 
-0.07222 
-0.05703 
0.01103 



17 



VARIABLE 



COHHUNALITY 



FACTOR 



DEFPR4 


0.62546 


\ DMQ196 


0.45010 


CLVL4A 


0.62623 


CLVL4B 


0.66606 


CLVL4C 


0.70223 


CLVL40 


0.56776 


CLVL4E 


0.72753 


I0ALT4 


0.74437 


0NQ179 


0.42603 


0HQ160 


0.26059 


0POUT4 


0.43406 


DNQ220 


0.51963 


0MQ174 


0.27930 


DHQ176 


0.56966 


0NQ194 


0.53994 


0NQ221 


0.46497 


DHQ190 


0.19051 


0HQ211 


O.J*336 


DMQ224 


0.40156 


_ 0MQ166 


0.31354 


0HQ219 


0.60047 


0HQ222 


0.13290 


0MQ165 


0.44096 


DHQ215 


0.29604 


DMQ223 

-) 


0.37162 



EIGENVALUE 


PCT OF VAR 


Oft PCT 


4.25191 


34.6 


34.6 


1.92264 


15.7 


50.5 


1.54103 


12.6 


63.1 


0.92671 




70.7 


0.77131 




77.0 


0.63470 




62.2 


0.61147 




67.2 


0.43615 




91.2 


0.39309 




94.* 


0.35174 




97/S 


0.32632 




100.0 



3G0 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS Of WW ITEHS WITHIN SITUATIONS 

FILE SREAKOW (CREATION QATI ■ 07/11/76) OF STYLE SCORES BY A6E AND SEX 



06/09/76 



PA6E 41 



VARIHAX ROTATES FACTOR MATRIX 





FACTOR I 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 0 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 


0EFPR4 


< 

0.54696 


•0.13977 


0,00587 


•0.00594 


0,14913 


0.05323 


(.(67(3 


(.24141 


•0.04209 


0.17935 


WW 98 


0.30413 


•0.27691 


0.0>09l 


•0.17710 


0.12499 


0,12313 


-(.(2169 


0 . 05040 


0.37356 


0,17340 


CIV14A 


0.36144 ' 


•0.06160 


0,(1561 


0,02244 


0,61601 


-0.00660 


•M46J5 


(,1(538 


0.05263 


0,06261 


CIVL46 


0.76413 


•0.04037 


•0,13566 


•0.04236 


0,17216 


•0.00969 


•0.01077 


8.(2871 


0.06251 


0,07492" 


CLVL4C 


0.73601 


•0.13358 


•0.00408 


•0,17743 


0.16560 


0.01134 


0.06210 


(.13268 


0.06062 


0,21665 


CIVL4D 


0.30626 


0.05761 


•0,10425 


0.07964 


0.61646 


0.10565 


0.16412 


0,12585 


0,03971 


0.00235 


CLV14E 


0.76754 


•0,04609 


0.02522 


•0,04117 


0.16)26 


0.06242 


•0,10499 


(,(5176 


0.15985 


•0.20372 


IDALT4 


0.36234 


•0.02070 


•0.01733 


•0,01042 


0.29354 


0.06725 


0.09263 


(.67651 


0,21950 


-0.03710 


WW179 


•0.00564 


•0,46045 


0,20658 


•0.00923 


0.13798 


•0.09590 


0.14902 


•(,(1841 


0.29512 


0,10295 


DMQ160 


0.32736 


•0.17207 


-0.02257 


•0.04900 


0.03723 


0.24478 


0.(6963 


(,((266 


0,22152 


0,10062 


0P0UT4 


0.16451 


•0.20017 


0.06560 


•0,02267 


0.01854 


•0.04726 


(.04506 


(.12255 


0.56269 


0.12773 


NN220 


•0.00720 


•0.08372 


•0.01372 


•0.09932 


0.05468 


-0.06661 


0.69642 


(.(4669 


0.04147 


0.07564 


DIW174 


0.10316 


•0,11608 


0.09366 


0.02287 


0.07733 


•0,03655 


0.06926 


•(.(1279 


0.12093 


0,46710 


0N178 


0.00236 


0.02610 


0.65004 


•0.09726 


0.0(770 


0.03158 


•0,21727 


(.10045 


0.23914 


0,16963 


DHQ.194 


•0 05112 


•0.06418 


0,65096 


0.19691 


•0.05736 


0.02062 


0.143D0 


•0.1C454 


•0,«9997 


•0,(6191 


mm 


0.05310 


0.02313 


0.41564 


0,37261 


•0.07651 


0.10215 


0,01329 


0.155S7 


0.01054 


0.20211 


DW190 


0.01552 


0.02757 


0.02902 


0.33412 


0.14225 


Q.209U 


0.01959 


0.(4472 


0.06968 


0.02166 


DNQ211 


•0.15374 


0.07696 


•0.01756 


0.^6675 


0.06390 


0.02975 


•0.18386 


•(.((145 


•0,09579 


0,04174 


DNQL24 


•0.00297 


0.11341 


0.09247 


0.59665 


•0.01566 


•0,00495 


(,((696 


0.0'559 


0.03576 


-0,13256 


DHQ166 


•0.15766 


0.49761 


0,07774 


0.09150 


0.09333 


0.06342 


•(.(5599 


(1.03710 


•0.02091 


•0.03460 


DHQZ19 


•0,06369 


0.85620 


•0.02946 


0.17716 


•0.04336 


0.03078 


(.(1442 


•0.07369 


•0.13642 


•0.06142 


mm 


•0.09019 


0.05570 


0.02697 


0.26624 


•0.07300 


0.04063 


(.(1165 


•0.05923 


•0.15977 


0.10966 


0NQ16S 


0.06242 


0.14112 


•0.0S506 


0,01787 


0.02131 


(.54727 


•(.16574 


0.11214 


•0.22430 


•0.02141 


0IKJ215 


0,03322 


•0.10874 


0.15252 


0,14685 


•0,01456 


0.46535 


(.(4166 


•0.09077 


0.10324 , 


•0.01428 


0HQE23 


0.00666 


0.11917 


•0.02124 


0.03162 


0.03647 


(.59067 


•(.(2588 


0.04709 


•0,00637 


•0.01572 



FACTOR 11 

DEFPR4 0.43000 
DHQ198 0.21119 
CLVL4A -0,06992 
CLVUS -0.07946 
CLVL4C -0.07526 
CLVL40 0.16534 
CLVL4E 0.11239 
IDALT4 . 0.05475 
IHSJ7« , ''t -0.07703 
02WW0 U ^ * 0.12450 
DPOUT4 -0.05030 
WR220 0.01179 



ERIC 



FACTOR ANALYSIS Or DHq ITW HITHIN SITUATIONS 06/09/76 PA6E 42 

FILE BREAKOOH (CREATION OATE ■ 07/30/761 OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



i 
\ 





FACTOR U 


mm 


6.02754 


0NQ176 


-0.06626 


dmm 


0.10476 


DNQ221 


•0.E60S6 


ONQI90 


•0.07319 


DHQ211 


0.01760 • 


DHQ224 


0.05402 


DHQ166 


-0.06775 


DMQ219 


0.01376 


mm 


•0.02517 


0110185 


•0.14191 


DIW215 


0.04551 


DHQ.223 


0.05019 



TRANSFORMATION MATRIX 





FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 


FACTOR 1 


0.74148 


•0.30130 


0.01166 -0.15381 


0.39406 0.07395 


0.07670 


0.23423 


0.26249 




FACTOR 2 


0.24012 


0.62325 


•0.03927 0.44472 


0.26646 0.39365 


•0.17241 


0.13694 


•0.23760 


, H Qt 10441 


FACTOR 3 


•0.12324 


•0.21126 


0.75348 0.47222 


•0.03900 0.17534 


•0.01177 


0.01077 


0,24370 




FACTOR 4 


•0.16536 


0.12307 


•0.01966 0.30962 


0.49636 -0.67583 


0.37065 


0.11390 


•0,00964 




FACTOR 5 


•0.33106 , 


•0.42535 


•0.41594 0.27724 


0.22744 0,50015 


0.35739 


•0.00326 


•0,01686 


Oi 0076t 


FACTOR 6 


•0.41309 


0.30124 


0.14366 -0.53251 


0.33507 0.27124 


0,07925 


0.31667 


0.26091 




FACTOR 7 


0.19017 


0.26595 


0.19947 -0.11765 


•0.34923 0.12115 


0.78049 


•0.00741 


-0.15351 




FACTOR 6 


•0.02150 


0.11296 


•0.28033 0.26370 


•0.44164 -0.08976 


0.00174 


0.59344 


0.52047 




FACTOR 9 


0.09059 


0.06568 


•0.32199 0.10663 


•0.14613 0.02521 


0,01623 


•0,11952 


•0.03117 




FACTOR 10 . 


0.01675 


0.29143 


•0.12033 0.05546 


0.06139 0.02392 


0.02602 


•0.65565 


0.64650 


*Oi01551 


FACTOR 11 


•0.15676 


0.07446 


0.00351 -0.03733 


0.00043 -0.06636 


•0.28764 


0.12616 


•0.10764 


0.53194 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF Dt* ITEKS MITHIN SITUATIONS 

riLI DREAKDOU (CREATION DATS ■ 07/30/73) OF STYLE SCORES BY ASE ANO SEX 



05/09/76 



PA6E 41 







FACTOR 11 


FACTOR 


1 


0 .10501 


FACTOR 


E 


-0,0 04 EE 


FACTOR 


1 


-0,09564 


FACTOR 


4 


-0.0E060 


FACTOR 


S 


0.17195 


FACTOR 


4 


-S.E0147 


FACTOR 


I. 


0.EE064 


FACTOR 


a 


0.040E1 • 


FACTOR 


9 


-0,49664 


FACTOR 


10 


0.E0E95 


FACTOR 


li 


0,75555 



3« 3 



ERIC 



FACTOR ANALYSIS OF Off) ITEMS WITHIN SITUATIONS 



CPU TINE REQUIRED. • 4.47 SECONDS 



FACTOR 



STATISTICS 



VARIABLES«DriQ275»DEFPR5A»DEFPR5B»ESTAP5A» 

ESTAP5B»ESTAP5CiCLVL5A»CLVL5B»DNQ266» 

DNQ243 tDnQ£44 »DNQ236 »DNQ249»DMQ267 |DHQ270 

DHQ24diDHQ265,DMQe3SiDliq£69,Driq273,DhQ841 

DHQ274iDHQ2S7iDNQ242|DNQ26fi»DHQ27IiDnQ272 

D«Q2e0iDttQ2e6/ 

NF ACTORS* 11 

1iEi4i5i6 



***** FACTOR PROBLEN REQUIRES 15224 BYTES WORKSPACE ***** 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF OMR ITEMS WITHIN SITUATIONS 06/09/76 PAGE 4$ 



1. VARIABLE LIST 



VARIABLES* • 


LABELS* , 


i 


0MQ27S 


RAT 


OEF 


PROB DEC SITN 5 CUSS 


0EPPR5A 






DEFPRSB 








ESTAP5A 








ESTAP5B 








ESTAP5C 








CLVL5A 








CLVL5B 








DMQ266 


RAT 


CLR 


VLU DEC SITN 5 CLASS 


0MQ243 


RAT 


IOEN ALT OEC SITN 5 CLASS 


DMQ244 


RAT 


IOEN ALT OEC SITN 5 CLASS 


0MQ236 


RAT 


DISC P OUT OEC SITN S CLASS 


0MQ249 


RAT 


DISC P OUT DEC SITN 5 CUSS 


0MQ267 


RAT 


DISC P OUT DEC SITN 5 CLASS 


0MQ270 


RAT 


OISC P OUT DEC SITN 5 CLASS 


0MQ246 


RAT 


ELM 


ALT DEC SITN 5 CUSS 


0NQ265 


RAT 


ELM 


ALT OEC SITN 5 CLASS 


0MQ235 


INT 


OEC 


SITN 5 CLASS 


0MQ269 


INT 


DEC 


SITN 5 CUSS 


0MQ273 


INT 


OEC 


SITN 5 CLASS 


0MQ241 


FAT 


DEC 


SITN 5 CLASS 


0MQ274 


FAT 


OEC 


SITN 5 CLASS 


0KQ267 


FAT 


DEC 


SITN § CLASS 


0MQ242 


IMP 


DEC 


SITN 5 CUSS 


0MQ266 


IMP 


DEC 


SITN 5 CUSS 


0MQ271 


IMP 


OEC 


SITN 5 CUSS 


0MQ272 


OEP 


DEC 


SITN S CLASS 


DMQ260 


OEP 


DEC 


SITN 5 CLASS 


0HQ266 


OEP 


OEC 


SITN 5 CUSS 
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PILE BREAKOOM (CREATION DATE » 07/30/76) OP STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



VARIABLE 


HE AN 


STANDARD DEV 


CASES 


DHQ27I 


1. 26X6 


0.4404 




DEPPR5A 


1.4135 


0.3622 


237 


DEFPR5S 


1.4662 


0 • 3636 


237 


ESTAP5A 


I. 6751 


0 • 3965 


237 


ESTAP55 


1.5633 


0.4221 


237 


P4TAP5C 


1.6260 


0.3466 


237 


CLVL5A 


1.5555 


0.2443 


237 


CLVL5B 


1.5569 


0.2552 


237 


DHQ266 


1.6076 


0.4693 


237 


DHQ243 


1.3036 


0.4609 


237 


DMQ244 


1.4937 


0.5010 


237 


DHQ236 


1.5190 


0.5007 


237 


DMQ249 


1.3165 


0.4661 


237 


DHQ267 


1.5736 


0.4956 


237 


DMQ270 


1.4006 


0.4911 


237 


DHQ246 


1.1561 


0.3637 


237 


DMQ265 


1.4430 


0.4976 


£37 


DHQ235 


1.3502 


0.4760 


237 


DMQ269 


1.3662 


0.4064 


237 


DMQ273 


1.4304 


0.4962 


237 


DMQ241 


1.6650 


0.3425 


237 


DHQ274 


1.6692 


0.3379 


237 


DMQ267 


1.6166 


0.3662 


237 


DHQ242 


1.9451 


0.2262 


237 


DMQ266 


1.7646 


0.4116 


237 


DMQ271 


1.6661 


0.3164 


237 


DHQ272 


1.7215 


0.4492 


237 


DMQ260 


1.6776 


0.3264 


237 


DHQ266 


1.6967 


0.3023 


237 
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CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS.. 







A IT DDK! 

DCrfflSA 


MIMES 


ItTiBEi 

UTAP5A 


(•Tinea 

E3TAP5B 


E5TAP5C 


Jfei ill m ■ 

CLVL5A 


#»i tu pb 

CLVL5B 


AA4AAA1 

DnQ266 


AtMAll 

DHQ243 


fiHfl»7R 
VlNtfd 


1 aaaaa 
liOQQOO 


A 1797E 
0.17Z75 


A in 19 A 
0> JOJcO 


A 1AAE* 

0,1045c 


A 11 91 7 

0*17267 


A lftPVI 

0,30537 


A All At 

0,1319} 


A 1A419 

9,34432 


A AC9E1 

»0,05251 


A A1AA1 

0,274(1 


UcrrHM 


A 17911 


1 AAAAA 

i. 00000 


A AAK7A 
0,40574 


A 91 All 

0,36413 


A (AHA 

0,59874 


A 11/. A P 

0,37485 


A AAAAA 

0,22920 


A ipPap 

0.15545 


A 1A911 

0,12361 


A llAlA 

0,27009 


UCrrNOD 




A Ait7A 

v. 40574 


1 AAAAA 
1,00000 


A AAA71 

0,44071 


A A1AAA 

0,41804 


A AftAlB 

0.4283B 


A 1A1/P. 

0,39665 


A 11 AAA 

0,26469 


A lAAll 

0,10973 


A Alf AA 

0,26594 


ItTlDRi 


A 1AAK9 
0,1045( 


A tlAII 


A AAA71 
0i44071 


1 AAAAA 
1,00000 


A 1 A 11 ft 

0*14315 


A 19CA1 

0.32591 


A A, PAP 

0,21505 


A AAPA1 

0,24501 


A 1A1A1 

0.10397 


0,34357 


rtTAGca 
t3IAP5B 


A 17H7 
0,17(67 


A CGI 7 A 
Oi 57074 


A AlAiA 


A lAltft 

0, 34313 


1 AAAAA 

1,00000 


A AlAfll 

0,46296 


A t 11 If 

0,13683 


A AAAAA 

0,24600 


All AP A 

0,11050 


A AA*,/ i 

0,22746 


BtTlDCr 


A 1AE17 


A 19AAE 

0,37485 


A Aim 

0,42838 


A 99CA1 

0,32591 


A A19A1 

0,46296 


1 AAAAA 

1.00000 


A AAAfV 

0,22053 


A 1,1 AP 

0,33605 


•0,03139 


A AP A A A 

0,25606 


CLVL5A 


A 911 Qt 


A 9&03A 

O.coiO 


A 1A11E 

0,37665 


A 41 FA t 

0,11505 


A 1 11 Al 

0,13683 


A AAAE1 

0,22053 


1 AAAAA 

1,00000 


A AAAAV 

0,40063 


A AVil 9 

0,03545 


A 1 404 A 

0,17564 


LLVL5Q 


A 1&A19- 
0, J44J2 


A 1KEAE 

0,19545 


A A1A1A 

0,26469 


A AAEAl 

0,24501 


A AAAAA 

0.24808 


A V11AP 

0,33405 


A A AA A 1 

0,40083 


1 AAAAA 

1,00000 


A At Al A 

•0.01616 


A 111 lA 

0.11639 


P.Hfl?AA 


.A AE9E1 

•U. 05251 


A 1*111 

V. 12361 


A 1AA91 

0,10973 


A lAfM 

0.10397 


A 11APA 

0,11050 


A All 1A 

-0.03139 


A AlP/.P 

0.03545 


A A1A1A 

•0,01618 


1.00000 


•0.10796 


Prwc4J 


Mi 1ml 


A 99AAA 

0,27009 


A A Af ft A 

0,28594 


A TllM 

0.34357 


A AA4AJ 

0.22746 


A AEJIAA 

0.25605 


0.17564 


0.11639 


•0.10798 


1.00000 


DrNZ44 


A A A EC A 

0,045t4 


0,29032 


A 1AA1A 

0,14219 


0,23370 


0.20226 


0,09766 


0.01152 


•0.01632 


0.15403 


0,22657 


M4A911 


A AlEAl 

Ot 03503 


A A9C91 

0.0Z5Z3 


A AA11A 

0,09160 


A AAA tA 

0.08414 


0.02437 


0,02242 


0.11549 


0.00529 


0.09107 


0.02999 


f\W)9AA 


A 1C411 

0.15Z33 


0>166cl 


A Al t AA 

0,21404 


A BM4A 

0,27072 


0.17775 


A AY Al A 

0.23212 


0.16605 


0.23366 


0.06374 


0.16179 


nun9i7 

DfWc67 


A AA9A9 

0,04792 


A All IT 

0,06183 


A 1 A A t 1 

0,12461 


A 1 VA«I 

0.13272 


0.07685 


0,01047 


0.05055 


0.03061 


0.25105 


•0.02442 


DnQZ70 


A 1AAAA 

0 .10054 


A AAEAl 

Oi 09521 


A 1 A/ Pa 

0,18456 


0,12697 


0.05065 


0.04557 


0.09025 


0.01424 


0.05761 


0.15236 


DnQZ4B 


0.22006 


A *AA1I 

0,. 08231 


0.11385 


0.17601 


0.12656 


0.12023 


0.14636 


0.10916 


•0.05906 


0.19614 


DHQ265 


0.06756 


A A1AAA 

0.26906 


0.21176 


0,26010 


0,10797 


0.13579 


0.13936 


0.03952 


0.10790 


0.33432 


DHQ235 


0.04603 


0.12011 


0.15716 


0.11046 


0.08918 


0.03501 


0.09273 


0.03636 


0.10069 


0.MP* 


DHQ269 


•0.02103 


0.06715 


0.00239 


•0.08947 


•0.01691 


0.03464 


0.01971 


•0.06464 


0.16136 


•0.0" 


DHQ273 


0.04492 


0.13010 


0.09691 


0.00299 


0.07171 


0.00275 


0.06991 


0.06442 


•0.03446 


0. 


0HQ241 


0.06662 


0.02370 


•0.09934 


•0.06992 


0.03006 


0.06625 


•0.16006 


•0.02476 


•0.01406 


•0.. , 


DNQ274 


0.03160 


0.05967 


0.01483 


•0.09665 


•0.00112 


0.03262 


•0.00567 


0.01309 


0.04704 


•0.1, 


DHQ2A7 


0.03111 


0.06547 


0.00139 


-0.15061 


0.01676 


0.01062 


0.03996 


•0.03081 


0.09253 


•0.024 


DNQ242 


•0.23606 


•0.10321 


•0.14226 


•0.15020 


•0.11777 


•0.16662 


-0.13507 


•0.10374 


•0.04179 


•0.24380 


DHQ266 


»* 4lp«* 

-0,0153ft 


0.01565 


0.02066 


•0,06634 


•0.07975 


•0.03655 


0.05619 


•0.01054 


•0.00026 


•0,10060 


DHQ271 


-0,17938 


•0.06390 


•0.04696 


•0.07587 


•0.04070 


-0.06530 


0.03005 


•0.01536 


•0.15216 


•0.13653 


DHQZ7Z 


A AAA A A 

-0.20846 


A AA41A 

0,00719 


0.01699 


0.03686 


0.06217 


•0.01496 


•0,07725 


•0,14441 


0.29112 


•0.22411 


AUfIA AA 


•0.16786 


-0,00028 


-0.03292 


0.06726 


•0.05068 


•0.07651 


•0.04641 


•0.04265 


0.20094 


•0.17329 


DHR266 


•0.21369 


A Af A/L P 

•0.03945 


A 11/ IV 

•0.06613 


•0.06060 


•0.11556 


•0.17133 


0.00006 


•0,12626 


0.30312 


•0,26465 


o o n 

Uv J 
























0MQ244 


DMQ236 


DHQ.249 


DHQ267 


DHW70 


0HQ246 


DM26ij 


DHQ235 


0NQ269 


DME73 


W11 DHQ275 


0.04594 


0.03503 


0.15233 


0.04702 


0.10084 


0.E2006 


0.06758 


0.04603 


•0.02103 


0,04492 


DEFPR5A 


0.29032 


0.02523 


0.16621 


0.06163 


0.09521 


0.06231 


0.26906 


0.12011 


0.06713 


0.13010 


DEFPR5B 


0.14219 


0.09160 


0.21404 


0.12461 


0.16456 


0.11365 


0.21178 


0.15716 


0.00239 


0,09091 


ESTAPSA 


0.23370 


0.06414 


0.27072 


0.13272 


0.12697 


0.17601 


0.26010 


0.11046 


•0.06947 


0.00299 


ESTAPsS 


0.20226 


0.02437 


0.17775 


0.07665 


0.05065 


0.12656 


0.10797 


0,06916 


•0.01691 


0.07171 


ESTAP5C 


0.09766 


0.02242 


0.23212 


0.01047 


0,04557 


0.12023 


0.13579 


0.03501 


0.03464 


0.00275 


CLVL5A 


0.01152 


0.11549 


0.16605 


0.05055 


0.09025 


0.14636 


0.13936 


0.09273 


0.01971 


0.06991 


CLVL5B 


•0.01652 


0.00529 


0.23366 


0.03061 


0,01424 


0.10916 


0.03952 


0.03636 


•0.06464 


0.06442 
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DM244 


DN236 


DNR249 


0HQ267 


DHQ270 


DMQ.248 


DHQ265 


DHQ23S 


DHQ269 


DNQ273 


onmo 


0.15403 


0.09107 


0.06374 


0.25105 


0.05761 


•0.05906 


0.10790 


0.10069 


0.16116 


•0,03446 


DH9243 


0.22657 


0.02999 


0.16179 


-0.02442 


0.15236 


0.19614 


0.33432 


0,11126 


•0.07435 


0.01719 


DHQ244 


1.00000 


0.13963 


0.19915 


0.11709 


0.07063 


0,17963 


0.58044 


•0.03493 


0.02741 


-0.0S717 


0HQ236 


0.13963 


1.00000 


0.40065 


0.33160 


0,20155 


0,11162 


A 111/ 1 

O.tlul 


0.03406 


0.05637 


A AA1AA 

0.00109 


DHQ249 


0.19915 


0.40065 


1.00000 


0.31116 


0.22097 


0.16224 


0, 21500 


A AillA 

-0,08112 


A AAAlA 

•0.00211 


•0,01342 


OM267 


0.11709 > 


0.33160 


0.31116 


1.00000 


0.20702 


0.08656 


0,11589 


0,18550 


A AA1 1 V 

0,02113 


A A A AC A ' 

0,04254 


DHQ270 


0.07063 


0.20155 


0.22097 


0.26702 


1.00000 


0.07517 


0,22379 


0.17561 


A 14111 

0,17884 


A AEAltf 

0,05415 


DM5246 


0.17963 


0.11162 


0.16224 


0.06656 


0.07J17 


1.00000 


0.20144 


0,12287 


A ft/ MAI 

0,06291 


A AA1 Hli 

0,00179 


DHQ26S 


0.56044 


0.21261 


0.21500 


0.11569 


0.22379 


0,20144 


1.00000 


' 0.03967 


Jk A1VAV 

•0.0132] 


•0,00325 


DHQ235 


•0.03493 


0.03406 


•0.06112 


0.16550 


0.17561 


0.12267 


0.01967 


1.00000 


0.32272 


A VAJ 

0,32653 


DHQ269 


0.02741 


0.05637 


•0.00212 


0.02113 


0,17664 


0.06291 


•0.01323 


0.32272 


t AAAAA 

1,00000 


0,37430 


DIW273 


•0.05717 


0.00106 


•0.02342 


0.04254 


0.05415 


0.00179 


A AAVAE 

•0,00325 


A lA/fl 

0.32653 


A T9#jTA 

0.37430 


1 AAAAA 

1.00000 


DHQ241 


•0.02969 


•0.16267 


•0.16246 


•0.11577 


•0.02955 


•0.06817 


0.00441 


•0.02053 


0.06670 


0.06913 


PHQ2/4 


•0.01742 


•0.09796 


•0.11271 


0.01997 


0.01066 


•0.10695 


•0.05707 


0.02247 


0.02655 


0.06446 


0119257 


0.00499 


•0.01669 


•0.03276 


0.05923 


0.04996 


•0.15946 


0.00112 


0.09316 


0.08295 


0.21021 


DHQ242 


0.01540 


•0.04647 


•0.07514 


•0.09516 


•0.10545 


•0.25376 


•0.06356 


-0,05621 


•0.03625 


0.13455 


DM64 


0.00364 


•0.07257 


•0.04107 


0.13009 


•0.01167 


•0.05764 


-0,02904 


0.06157 


0.01660 


0.16465 


DHQ271 


-0.15063 


0.00034 


•0.09667 


•0.06730 


•0.03190 


•0,21165 


•0.13466 


-0.01515 


0.01311 


0.20439 


OIW272 


0.16159 


0.26652 


0.20009 


0.14967 


•0.06606 


•0.04398 


0.06141 


•0.05695 


0.06924 


•0.06634 


DHQ260 


0.05966 


0.15593 


0.17101 


0.12065 


0.01641 


•0.12318 


-0.00394 


0.05620 


0.05965 


0.01251 


DKQ266 


•0.06020 


0.04075 


•0.01216 


0.10669 


•0.03937 


•0.20241 


•0.01033 


0.01166 


0.00909 


•0.07544 



0W241 

DW275 0.06662 

DEFPRSA 0.02370 

DEFPR5B -0.09934 

E3TAP5A -0.06992 

ESTAP58 0.03006 

ESTAP5C 0.06625 

CLVL5A -0.16006 

CLVL5B -0.02476 

DHQ266 -0.01406 

DH9243 -0.14170 

DNQ244 -0.02969 

.0HQ236 -0.16267 

0HQ249 -0.18246 

0W267 -0.11577 

0NQ270 -0.02955 

0HQ246 -0.06617 

DHQ265 0,00441 

0HQ235 -0.02053 

DHQ269 0.08670 



DHQ274 0HQ267 

0.03160 0.03111 

0.05967 0.06547 

0.01483 0.00139 

•0.09665 -0,15061 

•0.00112 0.01676 

0.05262 0.01062 

•0.00567 0.03996 

0.01309 -0.03061 

0.04704 0.09253 

•0.12466 .-0.02230 

•0.01742 0.00499 

•0.09796 -0.03669 

•0.11273 -0.03276 

0.01997 0.05923 

0.01038 0.04996 

•0,10695 -0.15946 

•0,05707 0.00112 

0,02247 0.09316 

0.02655 0.06295 



DM242 Dnq266 

•0.23606 -0.01536 

•0.10321 0.01565 

•0.14226 0,02068 

•0.15020 -0;06634 

•0.11777 -0.07975 

'0.16662 -0.03655 

•0.13507 0.05619 

•0.10374 -0.01054 

•0.04179 -0.00026 

•0.24380 -0.10060 

0.01546 0.00364 

•0.04647 -0.07257 

•0,07514 -0.04107 

•0.09518 0.13009 

•0.10545 -0.01167 

•0.25376 -0.05764 

•0.08356 -0,02904 

•0.05621 0.06157 

•0.03625 0,01660 



DHQ271 0HQ272 

•0.17936 -0.20648 

-0.06390 0.00719 

•0.04896 0.01699 

•0.07587 0.03606 

•0.04070 0.06217 

•0.06530 -0.01496 

0.00005 -0.07725 

•0.01536 -0.14441 

•0.15216 0.29112 

•0.13653 -0.22411 

•0 15061 0.16159 

0.00034 0.26852 

•0.09867 0.20009 

-0.06730 0.14987 

•0.03190 -0,06606 

•0.21165 -0.04396 

•0.13466 0.06141 

•0,01515 -0.05695 

0.01311 0.06924 



OHQ260 DNQ266, 

•0.16766 -0.21369 

•0.00026 -0,03945 

•0.03292 -0.06613 

0.06726 -0.06060 

•0.05068 -0.11556 

-0.07651 -0.17133 

•0.04691 0,00006 

•0,04265 -0.12626 

0.20094 0.30312 

•0,17329 «0.26465 

0.05966 -M6020 

0.15593 V.04075 

0.17101 -fol216 

O.H045 /0. 10*49 
O(0164r^-0.0393> 

•0.12316 -0.20241 

•0.00394 -0.01033 

0.05620 0.0U66 

0.05968 0.00909 
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OMQ241 


0MQ274 


01*267 


OMQ242 


OMQ273 


0.06913 


0.03446 


0.21021 


0.13455 


OMQ241 


1.00090 


0.35937 


0.29456 


0.26440 


OMQ274 


0.35937 


I. 00000 


0.36936 


0.12639 


DHQ267 


0.29456 


0.36936 


1.00000 


0.17510 


0MQ242 


0.26440 


0.12639 


0.17510 


i.aoooo 


OMQ266 


0.15364 * 


0.10136 


0.15311 


0.27969 


0MQ27X 


0.13036 


0.17600 


0.14133 


0.49666 


OHQ272 


-0.05265 


-0.0X767 


0.00062 


0.09639 


OHQ260 


0.00316 


0.00790 


0.05606 


0.13625 


0MQ266 


-0.05077 


0.07719 


0.09602 


0.10342 



DETERMINANT OF CORRELATION MATRIX * 0.0007333C 0.73333777D 



OMQ266 


0MQ271 


OMQ272 


DMQ260 


0HQ266 


0.16465 


0.20439 


-0.06634 


0.01251 


-0.07544 


0.15364 


0.13036 


-0.05265 


0.00316 


-0.05077 


0.10136 


0.17600 


-0.01767 


0.00790 


0.07719 


0.15311 


0.14133 


0.00062 


0.05606 


0.09602 


0.27969 


0.49666 


0.09639 


0.13625 


0,10342 


1.00000 


0.29696 


0.06406 


0.11779 


0.02643 


0.29696 


l.OOOftO 


0,01426 


0.10927 


0.05572 


0.06406 


0.01426 


1.00000 


C. 37123 


0.29070 


0.11779 


0.10927 


0.37123 


1.00000 


0.30147 


0.02643 


0.05572 


9.29070 


0.30147 


1.00000 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS Of OHQ ITEHS HZTHZN SITUATIONS 00/09/7S PAGE 50 

PILE DREAKOOU {CREATION OATE ■ 07/30/76) OP STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



VARIABLE 


EST COmUNAUTY 


FACTOR 


EIGENVALUE 


PCT OP VAR CUM PCT 


0 Wit 75 


0.30710 


^ — 1 


4.33204 


14.9 14.9 


0EFPR5A 


0.49760 


2 


2.61157 


9.0 23.9 


0EPPR5B 


0.45931 




2.40536 


0.3 32.2 


ESTAP5A 


0.3)267 


> 


1.73999 


6.0 30.2 


ESTAP5B 


0.50040 




1.56409 


5.4 43.6 


ESTAP5C 


0.39514 




1.46992 


5.1 40.7 


CLVL5A 


0.33100 


A N 


1.32*93 


4.6 53.3 


CLVL5B 


0.34041 




1.10797 


3.0 57.1 


DHQ266 


0.27710 


r* 


1.02530 


3.5 60.6 


DMQ243 


0.37727 


io\ 


0.95330 


3.3 63.9 


DNQ244 


0.45004 




0.04910 


2.9 66.0 


DHQ236 


0.30750 


12 


0.00031' 


2.0 69.6 


DMQ249 


0.39402 


13 


0.77509 


2.7 72.3 


DHQ267 


0.31921 


14 


0.74006 


2.6 74.0 


OMQ270 


0.23044 


15 


0.67071 


2.3 77.2 


DHQ246 


0.22165 


16 


0.63209 


2.2 79.3 


0HQ265 


0.47047 


17 


0.61020 


2.1 01.4 


DHQ235 


0.20055 


10 


0.60740 


2.1 03.5 


0MQ269 


0.32000 


19 


0.50613 


2.0 05.6 


0MQ273 


C. 31109 


20 


0.54537 


1.9 07.4 


0W241 


0.35194 


21 


0.52333 


1.0 09.2 


0HQ274 


0.25327 


22 


0.50300 


1.7 91.0 


DMQ267 


0.26909 


23 


1.46604 


1.6 92.6 


OMQ242 


0.41713 


24 


0.44130 


1.5 5*.S 


0HQ26S 


0.21309 


25 


0.41191 


1.4 > * 


0HQ271 


0.37446 


26 


0.36494 


1.3 


0MQ272 


0.36274 


27 


0.35632 


1.2 M 


OHQ2O0 


0.25939 


20 


0.31159 




0MQ2S6 


0.27049 


29 


0.26226 





MORE THAN 25 ITERATIONS REQUIRED. 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF W ITEM WITHIN SITUATIONS 

FILE 6REAKD0N ICREATIOK JATE • 07/30/78) OF STYLE SCORES BY A6E AM) 

FACTOR MATRIX USING PRINCIPAL UK ' » .'. ITERATIONS 





FACTOR 1 


FACTO" 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 1 


01*275 


0,43103 


-0.26292 


0.14149 




•11796 « 


•0.02602 


OEFPRSA 


0.59473 


'* '0244 


0.27945 




.19597 


0.02517 


DEFPR5B 


0.63805 - 


0.04324 


0.20221 




A 1 A A/. 

.01294 


•0.18024 


ESTAP5A 


0.60053 


0.03941 


•0.01144 




.13666 


•0.09493 


ESTAP5B 


0.58704 


0.02642 


0.25414 




aa m a 

.24368 


•0.12536 


ESTAP5C 


0.54194 


•0.11490 


0.24019 




.12466 


•0.14744 


CLVL5A 


0.43502 


•0.03304 


0.12277 




.16338 


•0.29512 


CLVL5B 


0.40224 


•0.16043 


0.16264 




.05943 


•0.32741 


/ DM60 


0.11294 


0.44389 


•0.06500 




.00108 


0.00602 


0IW243 


0.52057 


•0.25827 


•0.01036 


PL 


.00904 


0.19775 


0110244 


0.40175 


0.25675 


•0.13654 




.36124 


0.46952 


DHQ236 


0.23691 


0.35701 


-0.27011 




.13008 


•0.05674 


DNQ249 


0.46313 


0.26949 


•0.22099 




•01124 


•0.1848'; 


MM 


0.26174 


0.48839 


•0,16694 




.31528 


•0.05597 


1 mm 


0.26849 


0.16527 


•0.01542 




Al API 

.26251 


0.14124 


i 000246 


0.35021 


•0.13162 


•0.14343 




.13386 


0.15447 


DM65 


4.47205 


0.19188 


•0.12703 


• f 


.20682 


0.44377 


DHQ235 


0.17424 


0.14920 


0.20575 




.44097 


0.14629 


0110269 


0.82913 


0.24548 


0.19987 




.46109 


0.27177 


DN0271 


0.05745 


0.13444 


0.42165 




.35504 


0.10652 


DHQ241 , 


•0.18016 


0.04464 


0.53254 


ml 


.20800 


0.25062 


DH0274 


•0.10601 


0.12972 


0.41970 


mt 


.06511 


0.05613 


DHQ237 


•0.07853 


0.23072 


0.43556 




.02508 


0.11511 


DHQ242 


•0.37329 


0.26367 


0.35497 


mt 


.24508 


•0.03644 


DHR26B 


•0.10874 


0.21553 


0.29494 




.00916 


•0.04543 


DNQ271 


•0.27196 


0.19199 


0.43034 


ml 


.07426 


-0.20132 


- DKQ272 


•0.01933 


0.57126 


•0.20232 


mt 


.19006 


•0.12704 


DM0200 


-1.07462 


0.49499 


•0.06460 


ml 


.06674 


•0.15151 


1)7)4286 


•0120192 


0.44433 


•0.10024 


HI 


.05968 


•0.17439 



FACTOR 11 

m miS -0.01739 

OEFPRSA -0.06753 

0EFPR5B 0.05930 

ESTAP5A 0.27074 

ESTAP5B -0.14173 

E5TAP5C 0.05712 

CLVL5A -0.13171 

CLVL5B -0.07712 



06/09/76 PA6E 51 

SEX 



FACTOR 6 FACTOR 7 FACTOR 8 FACTO; 9 FACTOR 10 



0.0(868 


0.25729 


•0.00048 


0.11966 


0.07171 


*0 ■Z1774 


•0.12662 


0.01229 


•0.12511 


•0.11522 


•Q iQbIQs 


•0,0*104 


0.12682 


•0.06444 


•0.01362 


0.00950 


-0,1 ,17 


0.03447 


•0.10974 


0,21744 


*u ■ 29699 


•0.0*954 


•0.26667 


•0.16735 


•0.09176 


p 0 i09014 


0.07124 


•0.16507 


0,10355 


•0,01027 


0.12335 


•0.01752 


0.36452 


0,19837 


•0.01734 


0.10174 


0.10487 


0.05585 


0.19970 


0,16070 




0.11456 


0,16169 


0.00368 


0.08266 


0. 1*560 


•0.10211 


0.07600 


•0.10607 


•0.11995 


0.11476 


•0.06709 


0.06552 


0,06375 


0,06667 


0,23440 


0,02574 


•0.15387 


0.10328 


•0.16327 


0..7351 


0.09443 


•0.21957 


0.18370 


•0.12068 


0.15203 


0.34167 


•0,10967 


•0.39602 


0.11616 




0,08787 


•0.01512 


•0.09189 


•0.12161 




0.01316 


•0.10613 


0.10275 


0.16515 




•0.02709 


0.21266 


0,06673 


•0.00155 


*■ il 350 


•0.16571 


0.06491 


•0.12386 


0.12106 


"0 ■ 23478 


•0J0586 


•0.14245 


0,26545 


•\01390 




•0.24604 


•0,04220 


0.01666 


•0.01077 


"OiOZt 1 / 


0.33905 


-t 17069 


0.124*4 


O.ITltv 


"0 • 03302 


0.31663 


0,07908 


0.01527 


•0.0*431 




0.26338 


0.12907 


0.016P9 


•0.24337 




•0.17165 


•0.04722 


•0.01428 


0.06620 




•0.02870 


0.05694 


•0.07160 


0,17626 




•0-26395 


•0.05320 


•0.08392 


•0,04816 


•Q 15678 


•0.07076 


•0.13620 


(.17217 


0,02677 


•0,03734 


•0.07463 


0.00465 


0.09701 , 


0.07916 


•0.FU56 


0.04275- 


0.26846 


0,01551 


-0.03912 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DMQ ITEMS HITHIN SITUATIONS 

FILI 8REAKD0M (CREATION DATE * 07/30/76) OF STYLE SCORES BY A6E AND SEX 



OS/09/74 





FACTOR 11 


DNQ266 


-0.02134 


0MQ243 


0.14416 


DNQ244 


•0.20921 


DNQ236 


0.01266 


DHQ249 


0.05977 


DHQ267 


-0.13191 ' 


DHQ270 


0.16466 


DHQ246 


-0.09206 


DHQ265 


0.04212 


DHQ235 


0.07376 


W1Q269 


-0.00256 


DMQ273 


-0.06667 


DHQ241 


0.16332 


DMQ274 


0.01464 


DHQ267 


-0.02462 


DHQ242 


-0.02111 


DHQ266 


-0.11759 


DHQ271 


0.02647 


DMQ272 


-0.02601 


DhQ2S0 


0.15996 


DHQ266 


0.07667 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS 0* DrtQ ITEMS MITHIN SITUATIONS 

PILE MEAKOOH I CREATION OATE ■ 07/30/76) Of STYLE SCORES SY AGE ANO SEX 



06/09/76 PAGE 53 



▼AH IAD LB 


COMMUNALITY 


utnc/5 


0.36030 




0.57652 


UXr rnSD 


0 .51416 


||Ti DC A 

E3I AraA 


0.54145 


VtTlDCK 


0.71003 


C9 1 Ar"9l* 


0.45646 


n ui Kk 


Q.5Z460 


CLVL5B 


V . •? CHOC 


0HQ266 


0.37224 


OJ1Q243 


0.46116 


0MQ24<W 


0.67116 


0MQ23# 


0.39369 


0MQ249 


0.55412 


0MQ267 


0.77667 


DhQ270 


0.27303 


0MQ246 


0.26413 


OHQ265 


0.61567 


0MQ235 


0.39294 


0MQ269 


0.56700 


0HQ273 


0.40716 


0HQ241 


0.64121 


0ttQ274 


0.32654 


0MQ267 


0.40937 


W1Q242 


0.53627 


0MQ266 


0.24692 


DKQ271 


0.55241 


0HQ272 


0.49932 


OHQ260 


0.33046 


DHQ206 


0.41973 



FACTOR 



EIGENVALUE 


pct or VAR 


CUM PCT 


3.65466 


27.6 


27.6 


2.07901 


15.0 


42.6 


1.66553 


13.6 


56.4 


1.24467 


9.0 


65.4 


1.11554 


6.0 


73.4 


0.96334 


6.9 


60.3 


0.61467 


5.9 


66.2 


0.61665 


4.4 


90.7 


0.57136 


4.1 


94.6 


0.36024 


2.7 


97,5 


0.34365. 


2.5 


100.0 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS Of DHQ XTEH9 WITHIN SITUATIONS 

PILE 6REAKDQH lEJMION DATS « 07/30/761 OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



06/09/76 



PA6E 54 



VARIHAX ROTATED FACTOR HATRIX 



FACTOR 1 FACTOR t FACTOR J FACTOR 4 FACTOR S FACTOR 4 FACTOR 7 FACTOR 6 FACTOR 9 FACTOR 10 



WH.275 

DIFFUSA 

DEFPR5B 

ISTAP5A 

E5TAP56 

ESTAPSC 

CLVL5A 

CLVLSB 

OHQ266 

DMQ243 

DHQ244 

OMQC36 

DHQ249 

DM67 

DN270 

DN)248 

DW65 

DtiQHS 

019)269 

OHQ273 

019)241 

DNQ274 

DHQ267 

0HQ242 

DHQ266 

WW271 

DHQ272 

DHQ280 

DHQ266 



0.17576 
0.66906 
0.53197 1 
0.44731 
0.62637 
0.53575 
0.13302 
0.21604 
0.09701 
0.27359 
0.19134 
•0.01190 
0.17571 
0.04024 
0.03121 
0.06095 
0.10379 
0.06174 
-0.02250 
0.07953 
0.0*664 
0.03209 
0.01567 
-0,09647 
•0.04629 
•0.01044 
0.06166 
•0.02290 
•0.11436 



•0.26973 
0.03237 
0.02462 
0.06316 

•0.02473 

•0.11607 
0.01054 

•0.10909 
0.51672 

•0.35592 
0.06616 
0.13939 
0.06069 
0.16412 

•0.05743 

-0.19805 
0.00822 
0.02613 
0.10943 

•0.09917 

•0.05220 
0.04387 
0.05100 
0.10393 
0.05165 

•0.01350 
0.56869 
0.50402 
0.59606 



•0,20604 
•0.02572 
•0.02992 
-0.02356 
•0.05292 
•0.09916 
0.00601 
0.00544 
•0.16177 
-0.15541 
•0.01622 
•0.01704 
-0.03965 
•0.01671 
•0.06753 
•0.21146 
•0.06739 
•0.01029 
•0.07997 
0.25590 
0.16711 
0.11395 
0.14003 
0.67042 
0.42233 
0.70525 
0.06674 
0.17467 
0.02705 



0.04759 


0.01995 


0.09935 

VlVTr mm 


0 61490 

V.1AOTU 


A A7A90 


0.23346 


0.11190 


0.09129 


A 11511 


-A A179E 
-OiOlftf 


0.10531 


0.08579 


•0.0041b 


0 17041 
V. Jf 79( 


A AiOM 


0.20172 


•0.03011 


•0 24919 




A A70A1 

8.07243 


0.04322 


0.02204 


0 00A44 


A AAAA1 
U.OWOl 


A AI1A1 

0.03/00 


0.01246 


•0.007)4 


0 0579ft 

V. V7f 79 


A f QUA 


A 197Kt 
0 .IS 10 s 


6.06291 


0.07724 


O.OMUi 

w* VHiii 1 


0 4R715 


A A71A0 
0 1 H f M7 


•0,06307 


-0.02575 

w . Vbvf m 


■0. 02491 


0 5844! 


A All 11 
0.07101 


0.11975 


0.10212 


0.09494 

w% W717t 


A AIM! 
ViUASAi 


■A A91AC 


0.29060 . 


0.02756 


•0.08442 


A 1!?Q? 


A AACA9 
U.009QC 


0.77667 


•0.03662 


•0.03100 


•0 05434 


0 AQA1Q 


0.11619 


0.04332 


-0,00643 


• 0 03164 


A R72A1 


0.12413 


•0.07707 


•0.10277 


0.21178 
0.02154 


A 4K671 


0.04349 


0.07355 


0.03729 


0,34466 


0.10079 


0.20627 


0.09469 


0.01354 


0,29346 


0.21754 


0.12027 


•0.20320 


6.17293 


0,11577 


0.72324 


0.00615 


0.02009 


0.06565 


0,16809 


•O.00457 


0.54704 


-0.00790 


0.05504 


-0,06030 


0.00946 


0.72100 


0.06582 


•0.04956 


0,09667 


•0.02624 


0.55396 


0.10394 


0.06626 


0,00325 


0.02636 


. 0.02916 


0.52043 


•0.09439 


-0,16101 


•0.03666 


0.01166 


0,54121 


0.03160 


-0,06492 


0.01680 


0.12336 


0.60546 


0.01156 


0,01024 


6.01560 


•0.03765 


0.15361 


•0.14843 


-0,03367 


0.03474 ' 


0.06640 


0,11346 


0.09026 


-0,06736 


•0,15479 


0.04806 


0.11163 


•0.03773 


0,03295 


0.07967 


•0.02211 


-0.06705 


•0.13251 


0,26047 


-0.00673 


0.03466 


-0,03065 


•0.04656 


0,17642 


-0.05641 


■0.05139 


0,11909 


•0.03322 


•0,03933 



0.07456 
0.00753 
0.06145 
0.06705 
0.05292 
•0.07653 
•0.01310 
0.01047 
0.16112 
•0.04303 
0.04410 
0.12320 
0.07470 
0.76616 
0.18439 
8.10092 
0.00657 
0.19726 
•0.10096 
0.01324 
•0.06614 
0.02953 
0.02922 
•0.06755 
0.16300 
-0.06931 
-0.01455 
•0.00365 
0.02276 



0.15052 
•0.09679 
•0.08571 
0.13770 
0.01527 
0.17965 
•0.23646 
0.10150 
•0.01166 
•0.106E6 
0.03966 
•0.07637 
0.04574 
•0,02743 
•0.04364 
0.13457 
•0.01699 
•0.02635 
0.06202 
•0.04665 
0.64550 
0.09403 
•0.06034 
0.06630 
(.05320 
-0.06253 
0.07520 
0.07613 
-0.15650 



FACTOR 11 

m DNQ275 0.05172 

0EFPR5A 0.06023 L 

DEFPR56 4.22617 u 

ESTAP5A 0.38676 . * 

ESTAP5B -0.10704 

ESTAP5C 0.03923 

CLVL5A 0.05914 

CLVLSB -0.01676 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF OH? HIM WITHIN SITUATIONS 08/09/78 
UU DREAKDOM (CREATION DATE » 07/10/70) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



PAGE SS 





FACTOR U 


DHR266 


•0.01261 


0HQ243 


0.32744 


mm 


•0.0926) 


DH0236 


0.00731 




0.03446 


DHQ267 


0.05307 • 


DHQ270 


0.27778 


DHQ248 


•0.04229 


DHQ265 


0.20926 


DHQ235 


0.19216 


DHQ269 


•0.11046 


DWJ27S 


•0.00986 


0NQ241 


•0.01704 


mm 


•0.01091 


0110267 


•0.00470 


mm 


•0.07158 


0HQ266 


•0.04360 


0110271 


0,04009 


0NQ272 


•0.18961 


OHQ260 


0.06227 


0NQ286 


0.05160 



TRANSFORMATION MATRIX 

6 





FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 8 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 


FACTOR 1 


0.64557 


•0.11502 


•0.26739 


0.37338 


0.09892 


•0,12637 


0.43689 


0.28425 


0.14313 


•0.01238 


FACTOR 2 


0.02827 


0.74279 


0.29617 


0.20665 


0.21659 


0.17939 


•0,15612 


0.36720 


0.27507 


•0.01743 


FACTOR 3 


0,33847 


•0,18661 


0.46909 


•0,14538 


0.33589 


0,57282 


0,17861 


•0,27687 


•0.10935 


0,16924 


FACTOR 4 


•0.33564 


•0.15687 


•0.20528 


•0.34897 


0,7063) 


•0,05885 


0.19465 


0,16074 


0,31467 


•0.15716 


FACTOR i 


•0.18144 


•0.26157 


-0.20843 


0,67802 


0.33499 


0.20225 


•0.44760 


•0.13596 


•0.01633 


0.14590 


FACTOR 6 


•0,35833 


•0,42116 


0.56367 


0.24511 


•0.21192 


•0,04240 


0.19227 


0,44025 


0.10935 


•0.02629 


FACTOR 1 


•0.17194 


•0,02217 


•0.30361 


•0.08703 


•0.37239 


0.61312 


0.16960 


0.11843 


0.40766 


0.29888 


FACTOR 6 


•0,28104 


0,25836 


•0.03005 


0.26213 


•0.07877 


0.16663 


0,43348 


•0.44893 


•0.05136 


•0.48811 


„. FACTOR 9 


-0.25669 


0.16402 


•0.14306 


0.12090 


0.16008 


0.06236 


0.41077 


0.26313 


•0.64935 


0.28451 


FACTOR It 


•0.13237 


0.14320 


0,15136 


0,12204 


0.05459 


•0,41049 


0.26129 


•0.40683 


0.32833 


0.64109 


FACTOR 11 


' 4.03612 


0.12304 


•0.07499 


•0.19597 


•0,0090? 


0.02647 


•0.15476 


0.13869 


•0,26700 


0.32354 


u 

m 
m 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF DHQ ITEMS WITHIN SITUATIONS 

FILE BREAKOOH (CREATION OATE ■ 07/30/78) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



08/09/78 



FACTOR II 



FACTOR 


I 


0.20161 


FACTOR 


I 


-0.02501 


FACTOR 


3 


0.01272 


FACTOR 


4 


0.09484 


FACTOR 


5 


0.04453 


FACTOR 


6 


0.16201 


FACTOR 


7 


-0.04797 


FACTOR 


a 


0.32981 


FACTOR 


9 


-0.31924 


FACTOR 


10 


0.01006 


FACTOR 


ii 


0.84157 
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Factor Analysis of the Five Rational, Five 
Intuitive, Five Impulsive, Five Fatalistic, 
and Five Dependent Decision Style Scores 
Across the Career-Related and Non Career- 
Related Decision Situations 



FACTOR ANALYSIS OF COMPOSITE DECISION STYLE 



Ofl/09/75 



PAGE 



1. VARIABLE LIST 



VARIABLES. 



LABELS. 



RATI 
INT1 
IMP1 
FAT1 
DEP1 
RAT2 
INT2 
INP2 
FATE 
DEP2 
RATS 
INT 3 
IMPS 
FATS 
DEP3 
RAT4 
INT4 
IMP* 
FAT4 
DEP4 
RAT5 
INT5 
IMPS 
FAT5 
DEP5 



ERLC 



FACTOR ANALYSIS OF COMPOSITE DECISION STYLE 



00/09/76 



RASE 3 



FILE BREAKDOH (CREATION DATE > 07/30/761 OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



VARIABLE 


MEAN 


STANDARD DEV 


CASES 


RATI 


1.5066 


0.1611 


166 


INT1 


1.4716 


0.3773 


166 


impi 


1.5709 


0.3566 


166 


FATl 


1.5633 


0.3133 


166 


DEP1 


1.6156 


0.2669 


166 


RATS 


1.6217 


0.2150 


166 


I NT 2 


1.3647 


0.3733 


166 


IhP2 


1.7196 


0.3406 


166 


FATS 


1.7642 


0.2694 


166 


DEP2 


; 1.5X95 


0.4236 


166 


RATS 


1-5166 


0.2163 


166 


INT3 


1.4273 


0.3465 


166 


IMPS 


1.6457 


0.2766 


166 


FATS 


1.7619 


0.2742 


166 


DEP3 


1.7216 


0.3156 


166 


RATA 


1.5326 


0.1692 


166 


INT4 


1.3670 


0.3439 


166 


IMP* 


1.6103 


0.2556 


166 


FAT4 


1.6209 


0.2766 


166 


DEP4 


1.6457 


0.2565 


166 


RAT5 


1.4771 


0.2016 


166 


INfS 


1.4663 


0.3150 


166 


IMP5 


1.6706 


0.2422 


166 


FATS 


1.6564 


0.2627 


166 


DEP5 


1.6136 


0.2626 


166 



3jG 



ERIC 



FACTOR ANALYSIS Of COMPOSITE DECISION STYLE 

FILE BREAKOOU (CREATION DATE > 07/30/78) Of STYLE SCORES 

CORRELATION COEfflCIENTS.. 





RATI 


Ml 


IHP1 


FATl 


RATI 


I. 00000 


0.22553 


-0,20426 


•0.0686" 


INT1 


0.22553 


1.00000 


-0.07732 


0.0471 


IhPl 


■0.20420 ' 


-0.07732 


1.00000 


0.430? 


FAT1 


•0.06054 


0.04771 


0.43095 


1.0000 


DEP1 


•0.01263 


0.06610 


0.12109 , 


0.27J- 


RAT2 


0.27996 


0.01220 


0.03131 


0.02806 


INT2 


0.11215 


0.19803 


0.07681 


0.14G47 


IHP2 


•0.10347 


0.01640 


0.11007 


0.04732 


FAT2 


•0.02239 


0.09345 


0.22216 


0.25404 


DEP2 


•0.10056 


0.17245 


0.10220 


0.16661 


RATI 


0.34507 


0.13783 


-0.06503 


•0.04244 


INT3 


0.20161 


0.23173 


0.13968' 


0.23117 


IHP3 


-0.05921 


0.01187 


0.16182 


0.17995 


fAT3 


•0.06775 


0.21262 


0.25787 


0.32680 


DEP3 


•0.15160 


0.02554 


0.12535 


0.13061 


RAT4 


0.25191 


0.07665 


•0.07674 


-0.004S4 


INT4 


0.06546 


0.22937 


0.25739 


0.19155 


IHP4 


0.01158 


0.08243 


0 11191 

V • Hi 7 J 


A ISfll? 
V.19V1I 


fat4 


•0.12165 


0.13027 


0.26346 


'..38227 


DEP4 


0.11116 


0.02507 


•0.03224 


0.142f8 


RAT5 


0.39750 


0.08843 


•0.11205 


-0.00839 


INT5 


0.25039 


0.29918 


0.11318 


0.01649 


IHP5 


•0.09350 


0.06037 


0.20556 


0.14689 


fATS 


-0.00722 


0.06946 


0.27588 


0.33751 


0EP5 


•0.03666 


-0.04704 


0.15742 


0.16619 




RAT3 


INT3 


IHP3 


FAT3 


RATI 


0.34507 


0.20161 


•0.05921 


•0.06775 


INT1 


0.13783 


0.23173 


0.01187 


0.21262 


ItlPl 


•0.08503 


0.13968 


0.16182 


0.25787 


fATl 


•0.04244 


0.23117 


0.17995 


0.32680 


,0EP1 


0.01402 


0.07307 


0.25943 


0.29232 


RATE 


0.32669 


0.09421 


•0.12880 


•0.06781 


INT2 


0.05315 


0.19665 


0.12686 


0.21444 


IHP2 


0.02470 


0.14866 


0.15063 


0.20136 


FAT2 


•0.04142 


0.22618 


0.15206 


0.30711 


OEPE 


0.09140 


0.04605 


0.05367 


0.09559 


RATI 


1.00000 


0.27549 


•0.28344 


•0.14625 


INT3 


0.27549 


1.00000 


0.04654 


0.27306 



08/09/76 PAGE 4 

AGE AND SEX 





RAT2 


INT2 


IHP2 


PAT2 


DEP2 


; p: 63 


0.27996 


0.11215 


•0.10347 


•0.02239 


•0.10856 


10 


0.01220 


0,19803 


0.01640 


0.09345 


0.17245 


09 


0.03131 


0.07661 


0.11007 


0.22216 


0.10220 


9 


0.02808 


0.14847 


0.04732 


0.25404 


0.16661 




0.01585 


0.16536 


0.02188 


0,19507 


0.16532 




1.00000 


0.16826 


•0.28893 


•0.06117 


0.01394 




0.16826 


1.00000 


•0.15258 


0.01931 


•0.06723 


\ 


•0.26893 


•0,15256 


1.00000 


0.32106 


0.05036 


6 


•0.06117 


0.01931 


0.32106 


1.00000 


•0.03739 


0.. •«, 


0.01394 


•0.06723 


0,05036 


•0.03739 


1.00000 


0.014k 1 


0.32869 


0,05315 


0.02470 


•0.04142 


0.09140 


0.07307 


0.09421 


0.19665 


0.14666 


0,22818 


0.04605 


o.ro4i 


•0.12860 


0.12866 


0.15083 


0.15206 


0.05367 


o.i.rii 


•0.06781 


0.21444 


0.20136 


0.30711 


0.09559 


urn 


0.06263 


0.12194 


0.14948 


0.07762 


0.11836 


0.i'*77 


0.22716 


0.13430 


•0.03399 


0.04416 


0.06611 


0 . 26 


0.10363 


0.13442 


0.16744 


0.27122 


0.11968 


A 


■A 191AC 


_ A AC90A 

•O.OStrO 


a line 
0,11679 


0.11517 


•0.11635 


0.2M4 


•0.05953 


0.15279 


0.12696 


0.27690 


0.09831 


0.17545 


0.07847 


0.14522 


•0.00744 


0,06790 


0.03047 


0.10164 


0.32464 


0.09831 


•0.15634 


•0.13609 


0.04660 


0.17932 


0.01700 


0.17384 


0.16842 


0.13722 


0.00039 


0.08194 


•0.09669 


0.06734 


0.19942 


0.14754 


0.20706 


0.25214 


0.06579 


0.16645 


0.15243 


0.31049 


0.09730 


0.29071 


0.06548 


-0.05528 


0.08512 


0.16715 


0.19667 


DEP3 


RAT4 


INT4 


INP4 


FAT4 


DEP4 


•0.15160 


0.25191 


0.06546 


0.01166 


•0.12165 


0.11116 


0.02554 


0.07665 


0.22937 


0.06243 


0.13027 


0.02507 


0.12535 


•0.07674 


0.25739 


0.11193 


0.26346 


•0.03224 


0.13061 


•0.00484 


0.19155 


0.15017 


0.36227 


0.14226 


0.26144 


0.09277 


0.20026 


0.10323 


0.24634 


0.17545 


0.06263 


0.22716 


0.10363 


•0.12305 


•0.05953 


0.07847 


0.12194 


0.13430 


0.13442 


•0.05290 


* 0.15279 


0.14522 


0.14946 


•0.03399 


0.16744 


0.11675 


0.12696 


•0.00744 


0.07762 


0.04416 


0.27122 


0.11517 


0.27890 


0.06790 


0.11636 


0.06811 


0.1)1968 


•0.11635 


0.09831 


0.03047 


0.00004 


0.33558 


0.01090 


•0.11634 


•0.18441 


0.01460 


0.14768 


•0.08985 


0.31230 


0.06821 


0.25065 


0.05019 
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RATJ 


INT3 


ihpi 


FATS 


0EP3 


RAT4 


INT4 


IHP4 


FAT4 


DEP4 


tun* 

IMPS 


-0*2(344 


0.04654 


1.00000 


0.37692 


0,22668 


0.06226 


0.23590 


0.09681 


0.28174 


0.19691 


FATS 


-0.14625 


0.27306 


0.37692 


1.00000 


0.26961 


0.02574 


0.34911 


0.11667 


0.46521 


0.0766) 


DfcPJ 


A aAahA 

0.00004 


0.14785 


0.22666 


0.24961 


1.00000 


0.07571 


0.22336 


0.11522 


0.22666 


0, 16361 


IS ATA 

MT4 


D. 13556 


•0.0698S 


0.06226 


0.02574 


0,07571 


1.00000 


0.03667 


•0.35454 


•0.11672 


0.07951 


IHT4 


0,01090 


0.31230 


0.23590 


0.34911 


0,22336 


0,03667 


1.00000 


0.08647 


0,21349 


0,0994! 


XHP4 


-0.1163% • 


0.06621 


0.09661 


0.11667 


0,11522 


•0.35454 


0,08647 


1.00000 


0.27329 


0.13145 


liTA 


A 1 AAA 1 

-0.16441 


A up a nr 

0,25085 


0.28174 


0,46521 


0,22866 


•0.11672 


0.21349 


0.27329 


1,00000 


0.17806 


DEM 


0.01460 


0.05019 


0,19897 


0,07687 


0,16388 


0.07956 


0.09945 


0.13149 


0.17606 


1.0000C 


RAT5 


0.4%MS 


0.17921 


-0.11612 


•0.09716 


0.07132 


0,26072 


0,02905 


•0.01323 


•0.06606 


0.11212 


INT5 


0,13034 


0.25494 


0,09332 


0,21363 


0.00942 


0,01644 


0.34770 


0.15259 


0.15861 


0 17411 


IHP5 


-0.07154 


0.02519 


0.15306 


0,19034 


0.08585 


0.03202 


0,20233 


0.10071 


0.26439 


0.07661 


FATS 


•0.07351 


0.12263 


0.15159 


0.33842 


0.05272 


-0.00362 


0.13914 


0.20261 


0.42121 


0,0926! 


DEP5 


•0.04167 


0.00963 


0.04699 


0,13285 


0.22186 


•0.02105 


0.22966 


0.08459 


0.08621 


•0.04561 




RATS 


INT5 


IMPS 


FAT5 


DEP5 












RATI 


0.39750 


0.25039 


•0.09350 


•0.00722 


•0.03666 












INT1 


0.08843 


0.29918 


0.06037 


0.06946 


•0.04704 












ihpi 


•0.11205 


0.11316 


0.20556 


0.27568 


0.15742 












FAT1 


•0.00639 


0.01649 


0.14669 


0.33751 


0.16619 












DEPt 


0.10144 


0.17932 


0.00194 


0.25214 


0.29071 












RAT2 


0.32464 


0.01700 


•0.09669 


0.06579 


0.06546 












INT2 


0,09631 


0.17384 


0.06734 


0.16645 


•0.05526 












IHP2 


•0.15634 


0.18842 


0.19942 


0.15243 


0.08512 












FAT2 


•0.13609 


0.13722 


0.14754 


0.31049 


0.18715 












DEP2 


0.04460 


0,00039 


0.20706 


0.097.10 


0.19667 












RATJ 


0.44605 


0,13034 


-0.07154 


-0.07351 


•0.04167 












INT3 


0.17921 


0.25494 


0,02519 


0.12263 


0.00963 












IMPS 


•0.11612 


0.09332 


0.15306 


0,1515) 


0,04699 












FATJ 


•0.09716 


0.21363 


0.19034 


0,33841? 


0,13265 












DEP3 


0.07132 


0.00942 


0.06565 


0.05272 


0.22166 












RAT4 


0.26072 


0.01644 


0.03202 


•0,00362 


•0.^.105 












INT4 


0.02905 


0.34770 


0.20233 


0.13914 


t.im 












TMOi 


A A| 1*1 


A 1C4CA 

0, 15259 


A lAAll 

0.10071 


A AAAAl 

0.20261 


A Alt. C A 

0.08459 












FAT* 


-0.04404 


0.15663 


0.26439 


8.42121 


0.08821 












,DEP4 


0.11233 


0.17412 


0.07867 


0.09285 


•0.04560 












RAT5 


1.00000 


0.17800 


•0,16247 


-0.07440 


0.01259 












INT5 


0.17600 


1.00000 


0.11329 


0.13134 


•0.00064 












IHP5 


-0.16247 


0.13329 


1.00000 


0.30429 


0.12386 












FATS 


-0.07440 


0.13134 


0.30429 


1.00000 


0.02236 












m 


0.01259 


-0.00084 


0,12366 


0,02236 


1.00000 













DETERMINANT OF CORRELATION MATRIX = 0.00309301 0.309302680-02) 



FACTOR ANALYSIS OF COMPOSITE DECISION STYLE 
FILE BREAKOOH I CREATION DATE « 07/30/70) 



VARIABLE EST COMMUNALITY 



RATI 


0.37956 


INT1 


0.26699 


IMP1 


0.32633 


FAT1 


0.36510 


DEP1 


0.30575 


RATS 


0.31926 


INT2 


0.23566 


IMP" 


0.319*0 


FATS 


0.31236 


DEP2 


0.2*119 


RATS 


0.*5*02 


INT3 


0.37933 


IMPS 


0.31*03 


FATS 


0.*3270 


DEP3 


0.26951 


RAT* 


0. 36982 


INT* 


0.3*560 


IMP* 


0.2956* 


FAT* 


0.*272u 


DEP* 


0.17326 


RAT5 


0.37672 


INT5 


0.33261 


IMPS 


0.22003 


FAT5 


0.36207 


DEP5 


0.2*997 



MORE THAN 25 ITERATIONS REQUIRED. 



00/09/70 

OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



FACTOR 


EIGENVALUE 


PCT Or VAR 


tun put 


I 


* ■ 176 JZ 


1 A 7 


1 A. 7 

10 ■ / 


9 

s 


9 7IICC 

c • 70055 


11 9 


97 q 
£7. ▼ 


3 


1.63066 


6.6 


3*.* 


* 


l.*5960 


5.0 


*0.3 


5 


1.33902 


5.* 


*5.6 


6 


1.26717 


5.1 


50. V 


7 


1.12753 


*.5 


55.2 


a 


1.11396 


*.5 


59.6 


9 


0.90677 


3.9 


63.6 


10 


0.9375* 


3.0 


67.3 


ii 


0.0*3*9 


3.* 


70.7 


12 


0.703*5 


3.1 


73.0 


13 


0.76013 


3.0 


76.9 


1* 


0.67972 


2.7 


79.6 


15 


0.66655 


2.7 


02.3 


16 


0.50*79 


2.3 


0*.6 


17 


0.537*7 


2.1 


06.0 


10 


0.*9570 


2.0 


00.7 


19 


O.*0192 


1.9 


90.7 


20 


0.*56U 


1.0 


92.5 


SI 


0.*2600 


1.7 


9*. 2 


22 


0.39400 


1.6 


95.0 


23 


0.36310 


1.5 


97.3 


2* 


0.359*0 


1.* 


90.0 


25 


0,3119* 


1.2 


100.0 



391 
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PILE BREAKOOH I CREATION DATE • 07/J0/78I OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 

FACTOR MATRIX WINS PRINCIPAL FACTOR HITH ITERATIONS 





FACTOR I 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


RATI 


•0.07619 


0.61195 


•0.23621 


•0.07949 


•0,04607 


•0.03669 


0.04917 


INTI 


0.24316 


0.34058 


•0.28366 


0.15373 


•0.16712 


•0.03179 


•0.44471 


IHPI 


0.47751 ' 


•0.15497 


0,14374 


0,00560 


0.37461 


•0.15166 


0,09143 


FAJ1 


0.54435 


•0.01433 


0.17187 


-0.14955 


0.29171 


•0.09695 


•0.02687 


OEPI 


0.47845 


0.12566 


0.27466 


-0.13111 


•0.11259 


0.23635 


0.02436 


RATE 


•0.04730 


0.50353 


0.20116 


-0.21066 


0.25366 


•0.02067 


0.05226 


INT2 


0.24396 


0.27117 


0.00087 


-0.29094 


•0.09261 


•0.13667 


•0.09278 


IHP2 


0.32887 


•0.16960 


•0.19110 


0.49382 


•0.13293 


•0.02412 


0.29140 


FATE 


0.46741 


•0.04713 


•0.09055 


0.16014 


0.02465 


•0.17772 


0,27569 


DEPE 


0.21849 


0.07370 


0.4 0 347 


0.38520 


0.06427 


0.12346 


•0,49955 


RATI 


•0.12294 


0.66955 


0.00601 


0.23453 


0.22063 


0.00147 


0,11660 


HITS 


0.39982 


0.34745 


•0.31143 


0.11374 


0.23796 


0.04463 


0.02987 


IHPI 


0.44240 


•0.13151 


0.10682 


•0.12818 


•0.36856 


0.00767 


0.05239 


FAT3 


0.66455 


•0.02413 


•0.00390 


•0,02101 


•0.13B05 


•0.08479 


-0,03797 


DEP3 


0.36332 


0.04570 


0.25911 


•0.00296 


•0.12429 


0,37675 


0.14810 


RAT4 


-0.03222 


0.51244 


0.44046 


0,10601 


•0.33141 


•0,33690 


0,17211 


INN 


0.52396 


0.16107 


•0.05642 


0.17743 


•0.04104 


0.08633 


0.04292 


IHP4 


0.30826 


•0.16106 


•0.37095 


•0,19476 


0.12609 


0.31247 


0,03149 




0.63634 


•0,11016 


•0.05154 


•0,17579 


0,03096 


•0.03522 


•0,09679 


DEP4 


0.23760 


0,17538 


0.01157 


-0.30572 


•0.25066 


0.14556 


0 03015 


RATS 


•0.07404 


0,62904 


0.04059 


•0.08762 


0.09144 


0.18765 


0.05A14 

V.V3VA7 


INT5 


0.35971 


0,33150 


•0.37734 


0,09216 


•0.15882 


0,04030 


•0.03184 


IHP5 


0.37040 


•0.10861 


0.05513 


0,13385 


•0.03665 


•0.13104 


•0.09716 


FAT5 


0,55174 


•0.03553 


•0.00152 


•0,16657 

V 1 4 W* f 


0.15611 

v .4**44 


Wi J7JV0 


V.V3VVQ 


DEP5 


0.27295 


•0.02631 


0,27163 


0,17323 


0. 14180 


0.31 158 

V • «4 4*11 


0.11326 




FACTOR 11 


FACTOR 12 


FACTOR 13 


FACTOR 14 








RATI 


-0.03425 


0.17438 


0.06010 


•0,17020 








INTI 


0.08916 


0.05070 


0.15214 


0.20300 








IHPI 


•0.06139 


•0.11378 


0.17519 


0.05951 








FAT1 


•0.23426 


0.09349 


0.15376 


0.08320 










•0.20161 


•0.23246 


•0.10937 


0.04619 










0.22663 


0.11137 


•0.11967 


•0.01266 








INT2 


0.04620 


•0.12643 


•0.07691 


0,09089 








IHP2 


0,01286 


•0.04663 


-0.00696 


•0,02255 








FATE 


•0,04761 


0.18604 


•0,08072 


0,14939 








DEPE 


-0.06631 


0.07212 


•0,05146 


•0,09033 








RATI 


•0.00685 


•0,12652 


0,00645 


0,08895 








INTJ 


•0,13517 


0.05301 


•0.12675 


•0,09463 
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FACTOR B 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 


0.13179 


•0.1456S 


-0.03404 


•0.09255 


•0,06673 


-0.16689 

V , 4 WW r 


•0.12677 


•0,09264 


0.30168 

»• 4V4VV 


0.00781 


0.06855 


•0.02922 


0.14995 


•0.19511 


•0.23638 


•0.06761 


•0.06951 


0.08313 


•0.21643 


0.00332 


0.00023 


0.14935 


0.16161 


0.01867 


0.05363 


-0.09072 


•0.16206 

V . 4VbVW 


0.16510 


M02?9 


0.06793 


0.11150 


0.18876 


•0.03214 


•0.27987 


0.24129 


•0.07959 


•0.06636 


0.01467 

»• V4 iWl 


0.06232 

V , WW* 


•0.19204 


0.01891 


•0,12640 


•0.17997 


0.24713 


•0.02382 


0.05546 


0.01774 


•0.01647 


•0.20384 


-0.20759 


0.16167 


0.27657 


0.00522 


•0,01672 


0.02791 


0.14609 


•0.06646 


0.22746 


0.21015 


0.25230 


0.09364 


0.05372 


0.00641 


0.07056 


•0.20717 


0.26349 


0.16674 


•0.00335 


0,15946 


0.32596 


0.02064 


-0,10462 


0.02962 


•0.31002 


•0,09860 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS DF COMPOSITE DECISION STYLE 

FILC BREAKDDU I CREATION DATE « 07/30/761 DF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



08/09/70 



PA6E 6 





FACTOR 11 


FACTOR 12 


FACTOR 13 


FACTOR 14 


IHP3 


-0.09246 


0.06446 


0.07717 


-0.19457 


FAT 3 


0.01931 


-0.02098 


0.03360 


-0.11703 


DEP3 


0.26232 


-0.07192 


0.03799 


0.05754 


RAT4 


0.02966 


0.01882 


0.19236 


0.02490 


INT4 


0.07305 


0.10774 


-0.05752 


-0.00376 


IMP4 


0.12844 • 


0.C2672 


0.24039 


0.00975 


FAT4 


0.04670 


0.02116 


0.01516 


-0.06765 


DEP4 


-0.11726 


0.19547 


-0.13620 


0.16221 


RAT5 


-0.04506 


-0.07317 


0.10681 


-0.12954 


INT5 


-0.05606 


-0.21403 


-0.05366 


0.00532 


IHP5 


0.15566 


-0.00195 


-0.03460 


-0.00247 


FAT5 


0.19254 


-0.08660 


-0.12616 


-0.06487 


DEP5 


0.05931 


0.12346 


-0.01668 


-0.00048 



VARIABLE 


COMMUNALITY 


FACTOR 


EIGENVALUE 


PCT DF VAR 


CUM PCT 


RATI 


0.55235 


1 


3.71582 


27.0 


27.0 


INT1 


0.62261 


2 


2.36660 


17.2 


44.3 


IhPl 


0.61114 


3 


1.24470 


9.1 


53.3 


FAT1 


0.54355 




0.99818 


7.3 


60.6 


DEP1 


0.63194 


5 


0.91282 


6.6 


67.2 


RAT2 


0.50610 


6 


0.82825 


6.0 


73.3 


INT2 


0.33256 


7 


0.74417 


5.4 


78.7 


IMP2 


0.57240 


6 


0.65859 


4.8 


83.5 


FAT2 


0.49194 


9 


0.53707 


3.9 


87.4 


DEP2 


0.70223 


10 


0.47405 


3.5 


90.8 


RAT 3 


0.65*64 


11 


0.37370 


2.7 


93.5 


INT3 


0.63900 


12 


0.33312 


2.4 


96.0 


IMPS 


0.45125 


13 


0.29673 


2.2 


98.1 


FAT3 


0.53921 


14 


0.25647 


1.9 


100.0 


DEP3 


0.56977 










RAT4 


0.76580 










INT4 


0.49116 










IHP4 


0.56300 










FAT4 


0.49665 










._DEP4 


0.52901 










RAT5 


0.50503 










INT5 


0.56721 










IMP5 


0.27666 










FAT5 


0.67076 










DEP5 


0.43494 
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FILE DREAKDOH (CREATION DATE « 07/30/70) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



VARIHAX ROYAYEO FACTOR HATRIX 





Fil*VAA 1 

FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 


n ati 
RATI 


0,60871 


•0,17320 


•0.09069 


0.05970 


0.01746 


•0,12003 


• 

0.06225 


•0,25289 


0.12975 


0.07951 


IHT1 


A 11/tF 

0.11425 


•0.05867 


•0.01756 


0.02604 


0.0)942 


0,11266 


•0.01065 


•0.00637 


0.16195 


0.11979 


Turn 


•0.11614 ' 


0,69345 


0,01356 


0.05706 


0.0)112 


0.01897 


0.11172 


0.06215 


0.16717 


0,04167 


rATl 


A 

0.0^273 


0,57567 


•0.01795 


0.15194 


0,0800) 


0.09252 


0,10316 


-0.00202 


•0.13494 


0,17964 


0EP1 


0.07021 


0.09074 


-0.02380 


0.16635 


0.01651 


0.07505 


0.22237 


0.14015 


0.09288 


0,00003 


RAT2 


0,42611 


0,043)7 


•0.42557 


•0.16156 


•0,15906 


•0.04224 


0.19744 


0,10060 


0,03034 


0.06465 


INT2 


0,07919 


0.09415 


-0.28733 


0.11415 


•0,151)0 


•0.15496 


•0.11101 


0,13676 


0.16647 


0.14299 


lm 


to 0, 07639 


0,00925 


0.69707 


0.05632 


0.0)0)7 


0.02697 


0.06866 


0,11411 


0,15794 


0,10047 


FAT! 


•0,06305 


0.18982 


0.35666 


0.07017 


•0.05442 


•0.16781 


0.33847 


•0.05337 


0.00265 


0.19211 


DEP2 


0,01604 


0.07990 


0.02422 


0.00126 


•0.10033 


0.80365 


0.11423 


0.05497 


•0.01430 


0.01069 


RATI 


0,64264 


0.01679 


0.10119 


•0.38672 


-0.17063 


0.07453 


•0.06596 


0.08422 


0.04603 


0.15756 


INT3 


A AtAlJk 

0,23210 


0.14970 


0,06916 


0.03646 


0.05984 


-0.00342 


0.01413 


0.06347 


0.14087 


0,70414 


f MAt 


•0.11909 


0,08991 


0.07964 


0.58909 


•0.02298 


0.00727 


0.03696 


0.13005 


0.09537 


•0.00237 


FATS 


•0.09390 


0.191)5 


0.06428 


0.43996 


•0.00557 


•0.00236 


0.09499 


0,19376 


0,11637 


0,24532 


0EP3 


0.02411 


0.05332 


0.04422 


0.16630 


0,04237 


0.05744 


0.15593 


0.69099 


•0.00481 


0.07727 


RAT4 


0,49557 


0,03553 


0.08161 


0.15910 


•0,59931 


•0.00682 


•0.00211 


0.09428 


•0.07393 


•0.29451 


INT4 


0,04050 


0,17420 


0.06400 


0.20614 


•0.03419 


0,04508 


0.36610 


0,14616 


0.40820 


0.21117 


XtlP4 


0,00014 


0.06705 


0.10710 


0.05547 


0,69377 


•0.10390 


0.05403 


0,07266 


0,04683 


•0.02619 


FAT4 


•0,10978 


0.22605 


0.02714 


0.29610 

w , h r»AV 


0.21766 

VI fa* 1 WW 


0.05165 


0.01091 

» , V4V7J 




A 01R7Q 




0EP4 


0.10008 


0.00403 


-0.03428 


0,12114 


0,06344 


0.01466 


•0.04163 


0.08545 


0.08542 


0.00551 


RATS 


0.65868 


-0.02804 


•0.14945 


•0.05254 


0,02646 


0.05107 


•0.03633 


0,07216 


0.06306 


0.06324 


IHT5 


0.19625 


0.02503 


0.12019 


0.07137 


0.10335 


•0.02666 


•0,01433 


-0.05690 


0.65959 


0,10015 


MPS 


•0.11676 


0,12154 


0.14799 


0.08433 


0,00327 


0,19702 


0.07212 


0,06664 


0.17356 


•0.07855 


■iff 
FATS 


0.00466 


0,17266 


0.02608 


0.06937 


0,08667 


0.01431 


0.00214 


-0.03372 


0.03637 


0.04613 


OEPS 


0.00781 


0.10309 


0,03503 


0.02629 


0,07606 


0.14643 


0.57721 


0.13662 


0.00767 


•0.03494 




FACTOR U 


FACTO* 12 


FACTOR 13 


FACTOR 14 














RATI 


•0.05961 


•0.00731 


0.15490 


0,06202 














INT1 


0.01210 


0.06216 


0.73421 


•C0U55 














INPI 


•0.02402 


0.18555 


•0,11288 


•0.08424 














WLn 


0.16331 


0.23757 


0,06765 


0.13261 














mj ; ) 


0.66528 


0.15776 


0.02)06 


0.10691 














RATE 


•0.11151 


0.11766 


•0.06146 


0.06369 














XHT2 


0.12596 


0.17062 


0,19770 


0.1049) 














IHP2 


•0.03020 


0.14232 


-0.02931 


-0,02004 














FATE 


0.09290 


0.30492 


0.12762 


0,09651 














D2P2 


0.070U 


0.06187 


0,10230 


0.01649 














RAT) 


0,02662 


•0.04562 


0,06644 


•0.00624 














INll 


•0.O0610 


0.06756 


0.M62 


0.00461 
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FACTOR 11 


FACTOR 12 


FACTOR 13 


FACTOR 14 














IMPS 




0.10527 


0.10349 


•0.00603 


0.16057 














FATS 




0.15724 


0.31909 


0.21166 


•0.03075 














DEP3 




0.11014 


0.02796 


0.00417 


0.10451 














RAM 




0.02665 


0.05900 


0.13060 


0.07328 














INT* 




-0.03606 


0.09485 


0.16472 


0.05615 














im 




0.02530 ' 


0.14676 


0.07563 


0.09765 














FAN 




0.11693 


0.42767 


0.11854 


0.11649 














DEP4 




0.07350 


0.07058 


•0.00529 


0.68710 














RATS 




0.10641 


•0.11442 


•0.00492 


0.04721 














INT5 




0.11169 


0.08793 


0.19284 


0.10412 














IMPS 




•0.05957 


0.35288 


0.04691 


0.06476 














FATS 




0.12390 






ft A9A&1 














DEP5 




0.16203 


0.00120 


•0.05584 


•0.07577 

• 














TRANSFORMATION MATRIX 
























FACTOR 1 


FACTOR 2 


FACTOR 3 


FACTOR 4 


FACTOR 5 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 7 


FACTOR 6 


FACTOR 9 


FACTOR 10 


FACTOR 


1 


•0.06290 


0.40600 


0.18405 


0.37757 


0.14192 


0.09331 


0.24957 


0.23746 


0.25124 


0.27500 


FACTOR 


2 


0.84623 


•0.06692 


•0.16955 


•0.10864 


•0.24971 


0.01344 


0.02202 


0.04040 


0.21276 


0.17946 


FACTOR 


J 


0.02765 


0.21262 


•0.21956 


0.08590 


•0.50145 


0.36269 


0.22951 


0.29634 


•0.34246 


•0.34240 


FACTOR 


4 


•0.01075 


•0.06850 


0.66769 


-0.20751 


•0.25046 


0.42300 


0.22615 


0.01104 


0.15605 


0.07662 


FACTOR 


5 


0.11909 


0.49261 


•0.21071 


•0.51719 


0.27939 


0.10947 


0.15262 


•0.12171 


•0.17370 


0.31245 


FACTOR 


6 


0.03964 


•0.22186 


•0.06295 


-0.03351 


0.54294 


0.21480 


0.29451 


0.41201 


0.06470 


0.06626 


FACTOR 


7 


0.21975 


0.09440 


0.42051 


0.00637 


•0.10530 


•0.63971 


0.24597 


0.17220 


•0.03967 


•0.00471 


FACTOR 


6 


0.25310 


•0.15716 


0.30434 


•0.21535 


0.32452 


0.23322 


•0.02697 


•0.29654 


•0.07997 


•0,45422 


FACTOR 


9 


0.06810 


•0.00600 


0.24682 


•0.03947 


0.00592 


0.17939 


•0.57813 


0.40913 


•0.39096 


0.34322 


FACTOR 


10 


•0.03357 


0.30584 


•0.08161 


0.01304 


•0.02716 


0.19894 


-0.13225 


0.01537 


0.59032 


-0.19500 


FACTOR 


U 


0.01143 


-0.30121 


•0.15986 


•0.15535 


0.10323 


•0.10496 


0.16965 


0.53030 


0.05929 


•0.25795 


FACTOR 


12 


0.01773 


-0.06124 


-0.02143 


0.20647 


0.01972 


0.05930 


0.50293 


•0.26749 


•0.39502 


0.14136 


FACTOR 


13 


0.27981 


0.44936 


0.14564 


0.28496 


0.29364 


•0.06025 


•0.15262 


0.07343 


•0.21324 


•0.43456 


FACTOR 


14 


-0.25777 


0.25535 


0.05707 


•0.57483 


•0.12651 


•0.23247 


0.06655 


0.15773 


•0.02490 


•0.17072 
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FILE 6REAK00M ( CREATION OATE ■ 07/30/76) OF STYLE SCORES BY AGE AND SEX 



FACTOR 1 
FACTOR 2 
FACTOR 3 
FACTOR 4 
FACTOR 5 
FACTOR 6 
FACTOR 7 
FACTOR 6 
FACTOR 9 
FACTOR 10 
FACTOR 11 
FACTOR 12 
FACTOR 13 
FACTOR 14 



FACTOR 11 

0.24267 
0.06271 
0.22566 
-0.16096 
-0.11606 
0.24710 
-Q. 00133 

0.16961 ' 
-0.19116 
-0.45610 
-0.45642 
-0.50266 
-0.16045 
0.12619 



FACTOR 12 

0.49590 
-0.02936 

0.01466 
-0.15663 

0.12705 
-0.49646 
-0.06411 

0.39905 

0.05736 
-0.15123 

0.43742 
-0.05659 
-0.25609 
-0.11963 



FACTOR 13 

0.19746 
0.25966 
-0.27191 
0.13957 
-0.24546 
-0.10655 
-0.49656 
-0.15761 
-0.06645 
-0.32242 
0.10941 
0.14295 
0.32916 
0.45220 



FACTOR 14 

0.15661 
0.13156 
0.01609 

-0.33232 

-0.29136 
0.13712 
0.05574 
0.29965 
0.26465 
0.34243 

-0.21465 
0.41430 

-0.25257 
0.41326 
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THE CAREER DECISION SIMULATION (CDS) 
Administrator f s Manual 



School of Education 
Stanford University 
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Introduction 

Tou are about to perform a crucial task as part of a research 
project that is designed to assess how well people make career-related 
decisions. Your job as Administrator for the Career Decision Simulation 
(CDS) exercise requires careful preparation and attention to details, 
since the CDS is our primary measure of career decision-making effect- 
iveness. 

Each subject's score on the CDS will be compared to the scores 
of a large number of other subjects. Thus, it is essential that each 
administration be done as uniformly as possible. This means setting up 
the materials in the same arrangement each time, making sure none of the 
simulation rules are violated, answering any questions consistently and 
only as specified in this Manual, and keeping track of the two hour time 
limit. 

Your job will be a busy one. In addition to marking the occurrence 
of certain subject behaviors on the Behavioral Observation Checklist 
(located in the back of this Manual), you must be sure that each subject 
follows all of the simulation rules. Since you will often be responsible 
for administering the CDS to two subjects at any given time, your famili- 
arity with the CDS rules and set-up is essential. 

Itemember, we are interested in discovering the procedures used by 
people to make career decisions. One of the most important means we have 
for uncovering these procedures is to record the order in which people 
use pieces of information. Therefore, it is very important to keep all 
of the cards used by each subject in the exact sequence in which they 
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were placed into the Card Return Box, This point will be emphasized 
again when you read the section of the Manual called How to Score the 
Performance. 

Finally, it is suggested that each Administrator spend at least 
two hours playing the CDS before administering it to any subjects. This 
gives one a good appreciation of how it feels and looks from the subject' 
point of view, and is really the best way to learn what the CDS is all 
about • 
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Checklist of Administrator's Duties 
- Before Subject(S) Enters - 

1) Check physical set-up: e.g., screen between S's (if available), 
chair for each S and Administrator, two 3' x 6' tables with S's 
back-to-back, small table for cassette holders, etc. (see Diagram, 
Page 7). 

2) Check simulation materials against the inventory listed on pages 5 
and 6 • 

3) Set up materials according to Diagram, Page 8. 

4) Check cassette player for proper functioning and volume level; also 
check headsets. 

5) Put new card decks into boxes. 

6) Check to make sure there is sufficient light. 

7) Make sure sufficient money is available for S's payment. 

8) Know location of restrooms, smoking rules, etc. 

- With Subject - 

1) Go over Introduction Guidelines. 

2) Have Behavior ial Observation Checklist ready to use. 

3) Be sure S places "Start Here" card in Card Return box properly. 

4) Be prepared to show S how to use cassette player. 

5) Make sure S follows all simulation rules 

6) Continue coding behavior. 

7) Watch the clock to make sure 2 hr, time limit observed; inform S 
when only 15 minutes are left. 
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Checklist of Administrator* 



s Duties (Continued) 



- After S has placed the Job Decision card in the Card Return box - 

1) Thank Subject. 

2) Explain that the exercise is over. 

3) Pull deck of cards from Card Return box,, count colored cards; put 
rubber band around entire deck and label; make sure exact sequence 
of cards is retained. 

4) Score S's performance using the Scoring Key (see pages 15 and 16-110). 

5) Pay S and have S sign receipt list. 

6) Answer S's questions. 

7) Retain S T s notes and label them with S's name and today's date. 



- Setting Up for Next S - 



1) 



Pull unused cards from boxes, rubber-band, and label 



with S's name, college, and today's date. 



2) 



Return Pegs to boxes and Job Strips to their containers. 



3) 



Recycle through the Checklist of Administrator 1 



s Duties 



in preparation for the next S to use that table and CDS. 
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Inventory of Career Decision Simulation (CDS) Materials 
1 Personal Work Values Rating Form 
12 Job Strips 
111 Blue High ("H") Pegs 
111 Red Medium ("MP 1 ) Pegs 
111 Yellow Low <"L") Pegs 
3 Peg Boxes 
1 Job Strip Holder 
9 Job Information Card Boxes 

- Book or Magazine 

- Career Handbook 

- Career Speaker 

- A Friend 

- Horoscope 

- Newspaper Ad 

- Personal Experience 

- Radio or TV 

- Worker Interview 
1 Value Definition Card Box (containing 9 cards) 
1 Scoring Rules Card Box (containing 6 cards) 

1 Card Return Box 
109 Cassettes 

2 Cassette holders: 

- 1 holds 72 cassettes (large) 

- 1 holds 48 cassettes (small) 




Each containing: 

- 12 index tabs » 12 jobs 
arranged alphabetically 

- 36 3x5 cards/box; 3 cards/ job 
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Inventory of CDS Materials (Continued) 
1 Cassette player 
1 Set of headphones 
1 "Start Here" card 
1 "Name" card 
1 "Job Decision" card 

12 Job Strip cards (to be placed in Job Strip Holder) 
Pencils for S and Administrator 
Notepad 

Some kind of timepiece 
Supply of rubber bands 

Label cards for Administrator to label stack of used & unused cards 
Behavioral Observation Checklist Forms (included in Administrator's 
Manual) 
1 Administrator's Manual 
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ROOM ARRANGEMENT DIAGRAM 



DOOR 



ADMINISTRATOR'S 
CHAIR 




"\ SCREEN (IF AVAILABLE) 



TABLE FOR 
CAREER 
DECISION 
SIMULATION 



SUBJECT'S 
CHAIR 



SUBJECT'S 



CHAIR 



t 



TABLE FOR 
CAREER 
DECISION 

SIMULATION 
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TABLE LAYOUT FOR 
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General Introduction Guidelines 



Hello, I'm.... 

Please be seated. We're happy that you're able to participate in 
this research. 

First, let me tell you something about what we're trying to dc. Our 
main purpose is to learn more about the ways that people make decisions about 
the jobs and careers they select. 

Because of the difficult nature of the task, we're attempting to 
use a simulation model to get some information. That is what all of these 
things on the table are for. 

We don't have any hidden agenda or tricks up our sleeve. There are 
no "plants 11 or "confederates" involved, or any surprise endings. In fact, 
you'll be working alone and independantly throughout. We're merely 
interested in the way in which you go about making your decisions and 
coming to your eventual conclusion. We'll study that by looking at which 
cards you use and the order in which you use them. 

I'll be functioning as the "administrator" during your involvement. 

Very shortly you'll be hearing specific instructions on exactly 
what to do. Right now I gatit you to read the "Start Here" card in front 



of you. 
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Simulation Rules 

1) S must read "Start Here" card, fill out "Name" card, listen to 

and follow DIRECTIONS tape, and fill out final "Job Decision" card. 

2) S must place each card in the Card Return Box (by placing thumb on * 
dot) prior to selecting or reading any other card. Thus, only one 

card may be read at any given time . 

3) S must assign 3 H, 3 M, and 3 L Pegs on the Personal Work Values 
Rating Form. 

4) S may not change the Personal Work Values Rating Form Pegs after 
end of the DIRECTIONS tape. 

5) S must rewind and return all tapes used to the Cassette Holder. 

6) S must read any card picked before placing it in the Card Return Box. 

7) S is not permitted to open the Card Return Box. 

8) S may wear earphon^-ttirougftout the session. 

i 

9) S must read at least one care pertaining to a job before using its Job Strip. 

10) S must complete the simulation within 2 hours. 

11) S f s participation ends after completing the "Job Decision" card. 

12) S*s may survey or "flip through" the label sides (front) of cards as 
much as they wish, as long as they do not read the information (back) 
sides of cards. 

13) S may change value ratings on Job Strips at any time. 

14) S may move card boxes if desired. m 

d 1 ^ 

o 

ERLC 
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Anticipated Questions and Suggested Answers 



Try to make a distinction between procedural questions and sub- 
stantive questions which ask for advice on how to actually make decisions 
in which we are interested. You may answer procedural questions such as: 

- Q: Can I move these boxes around? 
A: Yes. 

- Q: Can I take as many Job Strips as I want? 

A: Yes, but only after reading an information card which refers to the 
Job for that Job Strip. 

- Q: What do I do now? (immediately after DIRECTIONS tape). 

A: You should begin picking and reading any of the cards, one at a time, 
in any order you wish. 

- Q: Can I pull any cards I want? 

A: Yes, but you must read any card you pull and place it in the Card 
Return Box before selecting another one. 

-i Q: Can I move these Job Strips around? 
A: Yes. 

- Q: What's the note pad for? 

A: You may use this pad for recording information and making any notes 
that seem helpful. 

- Q: What happens if I don't finish in time? 

A: If you haven't selected a job at the end of 2 hours, you will be 
required to choose one at this time. 

Remember, such questions should be answered as explicitly and succinctly 
as possible. 



2) Which boxes should I use? (B) 

3) Which Job Strips should I use? (B) 

4) What's a Career Handbook? (A) 

5) Should I take my time? (B) 

6) Should I rate this value for Splacker high? (B) 

The administrator cannot directly answer these questions. Subjects 
should be given these two answers: (A) "You can find the answer to that 
question by using the materials in front of you." (B) "That's your 
decision." 

Answer all "Is it better..." questions with response (B) . 



1) 



You may not answer substantive questions such as: 
How much time should I take on each card? (B) 
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Scoring Rules 

These 6 questions and answers correspond to the 6 "Scoring r.ules" 
cards available for use by the S's in the Scoring Rules card box. 
Q: Why is the sco ing system set up the way it is? 

A: In real life, you will be happiest if you can find a job which matches 
what you want* If you can't get everything you want, you will be 
happier if you find a job which satisfies your more important values. 
Similarly, the scoring rules in this game reward you with more points, the 
more closely your Career Decision matches your higher ratings on the 
Personal Work Values Rating Form. 

But it takes time, effort and money to find out about all the 
thousands of occupations in real life* So in this game, the more 
information you use, the more it costs you. 

Q: How many points do I earn when my Career Decision is compared with my 
values? 

A: Each of your 9 ratings on your Personal Work Values Rating Form will be 
compared with the real level (high, medium or low) of the job you have 
chosen. 

Number of Points Fich of Your Values will Earn 

When the real level of your Career Decision 
If your personal Qn that value ±s 

work value is ; 

High (H) Medium (M) Low (L) 

High (H) 60 20 0 

Medium (M) 30 40 5 

Low (L) 10 15 20 
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Scoring Rules (Continued) 
Q: How much does it cost for information: 

A: Each card that you read costs you one point. That includes information 
cards about each occupation, including the cards directing you to play 
a tape. One point will be subtracted for each of these cards that you use. 

You will be charged only for cards that describe particular jobs. 
You will not be charged for using any other cards such as "Value 
Definition" cards, "Scoring Rules" cards, "Job Strip" cards, the "Start Here" 
card, the "Name" card, or the final "Job Decision" card. 

Q: How, for example, would a given person's score be determined? 
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Values 

Early Entry 
Helping Others 
Income 

Independence 

Leadership 

Leisure 

Prestige 

Security 

Variety 



Suppose Suppose Ms. X had 

Ms. X had chosen the job of 

made "Lawender" which had 

these these real levels on 

ratings each value 

H H 
M L 
L H 
H M 
L M 
M M 
M H 
L L 
H L 



If Ms. X used 54 cards, we subtract 



Sub-Total 



Grand Total 



She would 

then 

receive 

these 

points 

60 
5 

10 

20 

15 

40 

30 

20 

0 

200 
-54 
146 



Q: What is the maximum possible amount that I could earn? 

A: If you picked the perfect job for you, all values would match exactly 
and you could earn 360 points. If you made that decision without 
reading any cards, no points would be subtracted. In that case you would 



receive 



$3.00 Base pay 
+3.60 Bonus 



$6.60 maximum possible pay 



He 
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Sc oring Rules (Continued) 

How much will I be paid for participating in this simulation game? 
You will be paid a base of $3.00 no matter what your score. In 
addition, you will earn a one-cent bonus for each point in your grand total 
So if your grand total was 146 > you would earn 

$ 3.00 Base pay 
+1 .46 Bonus 

$ 4.46 Total you would receive 
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How to Score the Performance 



Each performance on the Career Decision Simulation must be scored immediately 
after the participant completes the "Job Decision" card so that participants 
can be paid before they depart. Here are the steps to take. 

1) Briefly explain to the participant what you are about to do. 

2) Open the .Card Return Box and carefully remove cards, ensuring that 
the order of cards is not disturbed. 

3) Note the decision made by the participant (e.g. Kralician, Tasindic, etc.) 

4) Without changing the order of the cards , count and note the number of 
non-white cards found in the Card Return Box deck, 

5) Carefully wrap the deck , label it with S f s name, college, and today's 
date, and secure it so that it can be submitted for data processing. 

6) Note the Personal Work Values rated by the participant, and convert them 
to the appropriate numbers (i.e., H - 3, M - 2, L - 1) . 

7) Using the Scoring Key find the corresponding sequence of value ratings 
(e.g. 312/213/123) and note the 3 digit number across from the job 
chosen by the S. 

8) Subtract the number of non-white cards used by the participant 

(#4 above) • This number represents the Grant Total points scored by 
the participant. 

9) Add the Grant Total points (in pennies) to the $3-00 base payment. 
This figure represents the amount you pay to the participant. 

10) Pay the participant. 

11) Make sure to get the participant's 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 



Name 

Signature 

Amount paid 

Social Security Number 

Home address 

College 



and place this information on the appropriate form. 
12) Thank the participant and move on. 
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BEHAVIORAL OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 



Naine Date School 

Questions Asked: 



Number of Job Strip Rearrangements 



(tallies) (number) 



Other significant behavior, e.g., inadvertent violation of rules, unusual 

problems, subject's handicaps, inability to follow standard procedures 
in administering simulation: 



419 



APPENDIX C 



CURRICULUM FOR TEACHING 
RATIONAL DECISION-MAKING SKILLS 
(Experimental Treatment) 
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Instructor's Guide for Decision-Making Training 

ID Introduction and Rationale 

1.1 The Instructor should begin by making 1t clear to the 
students why decision-making skills are Important to 
learn. The explanation might sound something like the 
following. 

1.2 Today we are going to work on developing your decision- 
making skills. You may never have thought of decision 
making as a skill, but 1t 1s. Every day you make hundreds 
of decisions. Many decisions are so trivial or unimpor- 
tant that we may make them quickly without thinking much about 
It. We rarely spend much time thinking about what to eat 

for breakfast or how to spend the next hour. But sometimes 
you are faced with a more serious problem. You must make a 
decision and the decision you make 1s going to effect your 
future. It 1s easy to make those trivial or unimportant 
decisions, but 1t 1s often extremely difficult for many people 
to make the big decisions In their lives such as whether or 
not to get married, whether or not to accept a particular job 
offer, where to live, or what kind of a career to choose. 

1.3 How can we make these big decisions wisely? We might 
begin by considering how businesses go about making 
decisions. Usually they begin by describing what needs to 
be done. For example, suppose a corporation wants to decide 
where to locate a new factory. How do they decide? Do they 

ERIC 
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put a map on the wall and throw a dart at it? Obviously 
they don't. Instead they use a systematic method that 
helps them to make the decision. They Identify what 1s 
Important to them like the cost of labor 1n different 
areas, the tax rates, the location of raw materials, and 
the availability of transportation. They gather Informa- 
tion about these factors for each of the various locations 
that are being considered. Once they have the Information 
they can compare location A with location B to determine 
which could be the better site. Based on the gathered 
Information locaJon A may be the better site because 1t 
has lower tax rates than B f or the location of transporta- 
tion and raw materials 1s closer, businesses spend the 
time and effort that 1s needed to work through a systematic 
decision-making procedure because the consequences are so 
serious. If the factory 1s located in the wrong spot, the 
company could go bankrupt. " 
.4 "Now, let's think of a decision that you have made. Do you 
remember the last time that you purchased a pair of shoes? 
Buying shoes may have been a relatively unimportant decision 
for you. But tnlnk for a moment. How much time and effort 
did you put Into the process of deciding which shoes to buy? 
Did you have some *dea of the style of shoes that you wanted 
to buy? H*>w r,Kiny different stores did you go to? How many 
different |. ::Vs of shoes did you try on before you eventually 
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decided which pair to buy? And how much time did you spend 
shopping? Was It half an hour, an hour, three hours? Just 
think, if you were willing to spend that amount of time 
making a decision about a pair of shoes, how much time should 
you be willing to spend to make a very Important decision 
like deciding on a future career. 
1.5 Your choice of an occupation 1s likely to have a big 

Influence on how much money you make, the kinds of friends 
you will have, the kind of person you are likely to marry, 
the neighborhood you will live 1n, the kind of car you will 
drive, and the amount of free time you will enjoy. Choosing 
a career 1s not Just one decision but 1s a whole series of 
choices that you make and each one affects the next choice. 
F< nance, your decision to attend college and the kinds 
of classes you decide to take will affect the kinds of jobs 
that you will choose in the future. 

1.6 You may be saying to yourself at this point something like: 
'Yes, decision making seems Important but it also seems so 
complex that I don't even know how to begin.'" 

1.7 "Well, today I'm going to teach you a way to make decisions. 
It Is not the only way but I think you will find 1t useful 
and easy to remember. 

1.8 It consists of seven steps. When I pi* together f,e first 
letter of each step in the model it spells the acronym 
OECIOES. Now, I am going to give you a handout of the DEC IDES 
model so that you can follow along as I explain what each 

step means. ( INSTRUCTOR PASSES OUT THE DECIDES MODEL HANDOUT #1). 
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t 1.9 Because I only have a small amount of time I have chosen 

a relatively trivial decision situation to show you how 
the DECIDES model works* not that I would go Into all this 
detail for this decision 1n real life. Suppose my problem 
1s that I want to spend this evening reading a book but I 
haven't yet decided which book to read. Let's see how I 
would make a decision by following the DECIDES model. 

1.10 Define the problem 

Notice that the first step 1n the model 1s to define the 
problem. Basically, a problem 1s defined when you can 
describe exactly what must be accomplished and the date or 
time by which 1t must be done. For example, I might define 
. n\y problem as, Choosing a book to read within the next ten 
minutes. I have stated what I want to accomplish, choosing 
a book, and the time by which 1t must be done, ten minutes 
from now. Let's take a look at the next step, establishing 
an action plan. 

1.11 Establish an action plan 

An action plan 1s established when you h^ve described the 
steps you plan to follow 1n making your decision and what 
you will do to accomplish each step. Think of the action 
plan as a map that you create to guide yourself through the 
decision. Since the DECIDES model has seven steps I must 
plan what I will do to accomplish each step. Once I have 
planned the activities I can do to accomplish each step I 
can go back and carry out n\y plans. 11 (Instructor points out 
the difference between the section of planning and the section 
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of carrying out the plans on the handout.) "With some 
decisions, planning the activities and carrying them out 
can occur at the same time as 1n my book example. For 
other decisions, the planning of activities occurs before 
they are carried out. I have already defined the problem 
so let's move on to the next step 1n the' action plan, 
clarify values. 
.12 Clarify values 

Values can be thought of as statements that we make about 
what we want to have 1n our choice. For example, 1n 
choosing a place to eat lunch I might say that I want a place 
that 1s close , I want a place that 1s not expensive , and I 
want a place that serves food quickly. For some decisions 
stating our values 1s easy. We simply have to think and 
some values quickly come to mind. However, for other 
decisions, such as choosing an occupation, we might have 
difficulty stating exactly what we want 1n an occupation. 
For these important decisions we need to spend some time 
planning activities that may help us find out what 1s Important 
to us. In deciding on a book I would probably plan to just 
11st what 1s important to have 1n my choice. Then I would 
carry out the action by listing what I want. First, I want 
a book that 1s short. Second, I want a book that 1s entertain- 
ing. Third, I want a detective story. Fourth, I want some- 
thing that 1s easy to read. 
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13 Identify Alternatives 

For most decisions there are usually more ways of Identifying 
alternatives than we realize. If I had the time I might plan 
to do activities such as talk to people about books they've 
read, go to a public library, or go to my neighborhood book- 
store. Since I only have ten minutes to make my choice my 
planning activity would be to consider the books on my book- 
shelf that I have not yet read. Here they are. (Show the 
students the five paperback books.) 

14 Discover probable outcomes 

Now I want to find out which of these five books satisfies 
my four values the best. This process 1s called discovering 
probable outcomes. To show you a method for doing this I 
am going to give you a handout which Illustrates the procedure. 
Now, naturally, I am sure you know that I would never go 
through such an elaborate procedure just to choose a book to 
read during the evening. It would take far longer than five 
minutes to go through this procedure and I would not Invest 
that time. But I am showing you the method with the book 
decision because there are some decisions that are so Important 
that this procedure becomes very valuable. (Instructor gives 
students handout #2, the DECIDES grid for the book decision 
with the four values listed down the lefthand margin and the 
five book titles listed across the top. A grid 1s marked with 
20 Intersecting squares. The grid 1s filled 1n with a brief 
answer to the value questions posed.) Now you can see that I 
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have examined each of the five alternative books and judged 
the extent to which they satisfy three of my four values. 
You can see that one of the books was simply too long, another 
one was fairly short but was on a heavy Intellectual topic when 
what I wanted was something light. Another book was a detective 
book but 1t seemed like a very long detective book. I have 
not yet assessed whether any of these books are very easy to 
read because 1t would take the most time to find that out and 
I can judge the other characteristics very quickly. So I will 
delay finding out which books are easiest to read. 
15 Eliminate alternatives systematically 

To eliminate the alternatives, a convenient procedure 1s to 
scratch out first those v alternatives which do not meet most 
of my values. Then I can spend time examining the remaining 
alternatives more carefully. So for example we can scratch 
out the book that was too long. We can also scratch out the 
book that 1s on a heavy Intellectual topic. (INSTRUCTOR SETS 
ASIDE BOOKS AS THEY ARE ELIMINATED.) There are only three books 
remaining. All three are detective stories, but one 1s a long 
detective story. So we might as well scratch the long detective 
story. Now there are only two books remaining. Both books are 
short, light, and detective stories. Which one 1s easiest to 
read? Now I will recycle back to the step of Discovering 
Probable Outcomes and try to find out which one 1s the easiest 
to read. I will do so by taking each of the two stories and 
reading the first page and judge which one Interests me the most. 
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I've read each of these first pages and this one seems the easiest 
to read so I've decided to choose this particular book. 
.16 Start Action 

Now a decision has not really been made until you act on it. 
After I have gone through the other mental steps, I am ready to 
sit down and begin reading. (INSTRUCTOR PICKS UP SELECTED BOOK, 
BEGINS READING FOR TWO SECONDS.) 

Now we have gone through this process very quickly with a very 
simple example 1n order to demonstrate how 1t works. Next I 
want to give you an opportunity to try using this model on a 
more complicated problem. 
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GUIDED PRACTICE: CHOOSING A BANK 

2.1 INTRODUCTION; PLANNING ACTIONS 

1 

We've taken a brief look at each step 1n the DECIDES method 
and we've seen how the method could be used 1n choosing a 
book. Now, let's put ourselves 1n another dedsl on-making 
situation and try working through the example together using 
our DECIDES approach to arrive at a decision. 

2.2 Imagine that my problem 1s this: 

I want to open up a checking account within, say one week 
but I don't know.which bank to use. I'm taking this choice 
fairly seriously because I'll be using the account a lot 
and I don't want to be bothered by Inconveniences - things 
like having to wait 1n long lines or getting charged too much. 

2.3 DEFINE THE PROBLEM 

O.K. - Let's start with the first step. Can someone tell me 
how I might define my problem? 

2.4 [pause ... 1f nessary prompt] 

2.5 What needs to be done? ... 
By when? ... 

2.6 I want to choose a bank 1n which to open a checking account by 
(1 week ahead). Although for the purposes of this example, 

I really want to complete the decision 1n about 30 minutes. 

2.7 ESTABLISH AN ACTION PLAN 

The next step 1n our model 1s Establish an Action Plan. What 
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we're doing when we establish an Action Plan 1s outlining our 
7 steps and filling 1n the actions we plan to take to accom- 
pllsh each step. Right now I would like you to work along with 
me 1n completing an Action Plan. 

2.8 Pass out blank Action Plans, Bank Decision, Handout 3D 

2.9 Please wait to write anything on these. I'll be asking you for 
suggestions as we go along and as we come up with Ideas we'll 
all write them down. 

Let's go ahead and fill 1n the problem definition we came up 
with under Step I. 

2.10 CLARIFY VALUES 

« 

O.K. Now we can go ahead to the 3rd step which 1s Clarify 
Values. Can anyone suggest some ways I could go about 
clarifying what I want 1n a bank? 

2.11 Write down appropriate suggestions such as talk to friends. 
Make sure class writes these down. 

2.12 Remember that when vsa re writing up the Action Plan we're 
coming up with ways *o clarify values, not with the values 
themselves. 

2.13 One activity I have s-nd to be helpful 1n clarifying my valties 
1s to gather * ormatlon on what 1s available. For example, 
1f I don't know what services banks generally offer 1t will be 
difficult for me to figure out what I should look for. [If gather- f 
1ng Information has already been suggested move on - 1f not - 

prompt a suggestion and write 1t down.] 

430 
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2.14 IDENTIFY ALTERNATIVES 

Good. My next step 1s Identify Alternatives. Can someone 
suggest how I might do this? [pause] 

2.15 Remember that all we mean by Identify Alternatives 1s to come 
up with a 11st of possibilities that are worth looking Into, 
[pause... 1f no suggestions] Well, I could simply look 1n the 
phone book and make a list of banks. I may or may not want to 
limit the 11st to banks which are close by - this depends upon 
my values and upon how much time I have to make my decision. 

2.16 [write suggestlon(s) down under Identify Alternatives.] 

2.17 DISCOVER PROBABLE OUTCOMES 

My next step 1s to Discover Probable Outcomes. Now this 1s 
basically a 2-part step. I want to find out what each of 
my alternatives has to offer. And, I want to compare the 
Information I get about each alternative with my values. So 
1n choosing a bank I'm going to have to start by gathering 
Information about the banks on my 11st. 

2.18 How would you suggest I do this? 

2.19 [Write down appropriate suggestions. If none, suggest drive 
around to banks, talk to employees, and get brochures.] 

2.20 Now, I still have to look at this Information and see how each 
alternative satisfies my values. A very good way to do that when 
you're dealing with a large amount of Information and perhaps a com- 
plex set of values 1s to set up a grid. You've seen an example of a 
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grid in the first example, ttot of choosing a book to read. 
We'll go over 1t again but for now let's write this down as 
part of our method for Discovering Probable Outcomes [Write 
down: Make a grid] 

2.21 ELIMINATE ALTERNATIVES S YSTEMATICALLY 

The 6th step 1s to Eliminate Alternatives Systematically. How 
would I go about doing this? 

2.22 [If necessary prompt or suggest...] 

I will be using a grid 1n which I've filled 1n how well each of 

my values 1s satisfied by each bank. I'll cross out the bank 

which 1s the poorest 1n satisfying my values first, 

Then I'll reconsider the remaining banks and keep crossing out 

the least desirable bank until there's only one left. This 

should be the bank which does the best job of satisfying my 

values. 

2.23 [Write down: Cross out least desirable banks until I'm left 
with one.] 

2.24 At this point I will have selected a bank - but my decision won't 
be finished until I've taken action on 1t. That's the last 

step 1n my action plan. 

2.25 START ACTION 

What could I write under this step? 
[pause ... write down: Open an Account.] 

2.26 RECYCLING THROUGH THE COMPLETED ACTION PLAN 

Now we've got a completed Action Plan -r but this 1s only the 
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beginning of my decision-making process, next task 1s to go 
back through each step and complete It. 

27 I've already defined the problem and I've established my action 
plan. Since most of the remaining steps require more time and 
footwork, we'll have to use our Imaginations a little. 

28 Let's assume that I've gone through these activities listed under 
Clarify Values. I've discussed banks with a couple of friends and 
I came up with this 11st of values: (Instructor writes 1n 
action plan on blackboard.) 

1) low monthly charges 

2) Httle/no waiting 1n line 

3) close location 

Then, as part of my plan to Clarify Values, I picked up a couple 
of pamphlets from nearby banks. 

After looking over these pamphlets I realized one other thing 
which 1s Important to me - long hours. Now Ideally I would like 
a bank which 1s open 24 hours - 7 days/wk, but since I've' never 
heard of such a thing I decided that 1t was reasonable to expect 
some extra hours on Friday/Saturday. So I added this to my 
values. 11st. [Write on Board as part of Values 11st: Late 
hours Friday or Saturday hours.] 

All of these values are not equally Important to me. Since poverty 
1s a fact of life for me, low monthly charges 1s m^ most important 
value. So what I've done 1s to arrange these values 1n the 
order of most Important first. This will make 1t a little more 
convenient for me when I get down to eliminating alternatives. 
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2.29 O.K. So I've got my 11st of values. What I need to do now 1s 
Identify Alternatives. My Action Plan suggests that I use the 
phone book to come up with a list of alternative banks. Let : s 

say that I've done this and that I have a 11st of all the banks * 
within about 4-5 miles of my home. For our purposes we'll just 
call them Bank A, Dank 3, and so on [Write on board: Bank A, 
B, & C] 

Now at this point I just have a 11st of banks. I still know 
almost nothing about the services they offer. 

2.30 That's where Step V comes 1n. Discover Probable Outcomes. My 
Action Plan says that I should drive around to the bank on my 
list, talk to tellers, and pick up brochures. Let's make another 
giant stretch of the Imagination and pretend that I've gone 
through these steps. I'm going to hand out some sample brochures 
of the type I might have actually gathered. [Pass out bank 
brochures, Handout Number 4D]. You'll notice that there are 
comments written 1n the margins of each bank brochure. These 
are comments I might have made of my Impressions of the bank 
after visiting 1t. Please follow along with me and we'll use 

the Information to fill out these values grids. 

2.31 [Pass out bank values grids, Handout Numbe^ 5.] 

2.32 Look at the values grid you have 1n front of\ou and notice that 
I've rephrased each of my 4 values 1n question form. Let's see 

1f we can answer the first value question for Bank A. Look at the * 
brochure for Bank A and find out what the monthly service charge' 1s. 

434 
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2.33 O.K. At Bank A 1t looks tike you have to pay $2.00 per month. 
[Write 1n $2.00/mo.] 

Now how does Bank A answer our 2nd value question, "How many 
people were standing 1n line?" According to the comments I 
made at the bottom of the brochure, 5 people were 1n line. 
[Write: No wait.] My 3rd value question 1s, "How close Is the 
bank to my home?" Bank A 1s 2 miles from my home. [Write this 
1n.] Now for the 4th value question, "What are the bank's hours 
on Friday and Saturday?" I Ml put that the bank was open until 
9:00 on Friday. [Write this 1n.] 

2.34 Now Let's take a look at the brochure for Bank B. 

1st value question: Bank B has no service charge but charges 

5t for each check written. 

2nd value question: 4 people 1n line 

3rd value question: 3 miles away 

4th value question: open until 9:00 p.m. Fridays and 

9:00-12:00 on Saturdays 

2.35 Now let's take a look at the brochure for Bank C. 

1st value question: Bank C has.no monthly service charge. 

2nd value question: 14 people 1n line 

3rd Value question* 3 miles from home 

4th value question: open until 9:00 p.m. Friday 

2.36 Now that I have my grid filled 1n I'm ready to Eliminate Alterna- 
tives Systematically. Chances are that you wouldn't choose 
quite the same values as the ones I have chosen and you probably 
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wouldn't have put them In the same order of Importance •••So, 
of course your final choice might be different. Nevertheless 
please follow along with me and feel free to help me narrow down 
my choices. 

37 O.K. - Looking at the grid, I can see that Bank A has the 
highest Service Charge of all 3 banks. This 1s my most 
Important value. But before I eliminate 1t completely I'll see 
how well 1t fulfills my other values. As you can see, the 
only thing Bank A has to offer that the other banks don't, 1s 
closer location. For me, location 1s not as Important as 

how much the service costs so I'm going to go ahead and cross 
out Bank A. 

Now I'm comparing Bank B and Bank C Bank B costs just a little 
bit more than Bank C but Bank C had a much longer wait 1n line, 
1s no closer to n\y home, and has shorter weekend hours. 
The fact that Bank B costs just a little bit more than Bank C 
isn't enough to outweigh the shortcomings of Bank C. So Til 
cross out Bank C. That leaves Bank B as my first choice. 

38 Now I've made my choice but my decision won't really be 
completed until I walk Into the bank and open an account. 
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GUIDEO PRACTICE ,OR CHOOSING AN EXPLORATORY WORK EXPERIENCE 

3.1 INTRODUCTION : PLANNING ACTIONS 

Now you've seen how the DECIDES method could be used in 
choosing a book to read and 1n choosing a bank. In the 
last example you've really "walked through" the process 
with me and I hope you've gotten a fairly clear Idea of 
how 1t works. In order to fully understand a process such as 
the DECIDES method, you actually have to use 1t by yourself. 
Sr I would like to spend our 45 minutes here helping you do 
just that. I have some forms and guidelines here to help 
you and we will be working through 1t together so 1t shouldn't 
be too difficult. First, let me pass out an explanation of 
the situation 1n which you will be making a decision. 

3.2 Pass out copies of occupational experience situation, handout #6D. 

3.3 Follow along while I read over this situation aloud and I'll 
explain how I'd like you to proceed. 



3.5 Now, as you remember from the previous exampleT~the DECIDES 
method Involves first coming up with an Action Plan and then 
carrying out all the activities you've assigned for yourself under 
each step— so I'm going to pass out a form to help you 1n making 
your Action Plans. Please don't write anything on 1t yet. 

3.6 Pass out blank Action Plan occupational ex H eH ice, handout #7D. 

3.7 O.K.— Look at the form I've just passed out. /ou can see that 
each of the 7 steps 1n the DECIDES model are outlined and that 



3.4 



Read hand-out aloud. 
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space is left under each step for you to fill 1n the activities 
you plan to do to accomplish each step. You'll also notice that 
under each step are brief Instructions to remind you what to dc. 
Since we don't have much time, I'm going to have to limit the 
time spent on each step. I'd also like to have everyone working 
on the same step at the same time— that will make 1t easier for 
me to answer questions that come up. 

3.8 Define the Problem 

Let's start now by spending just a couple of minutes to define 
the problem. 

3.9 After 30 seconds, walk among the students and assist anyone who 
1s not writing or who looks confused. 

3.10 Establish an Action Plan 

O.K.— Step II 1s Establish an Action Plan. That's exactly 
what you're doing. You're planning what you're going to do to 
accomplish each step. You've already done the first step by 
defining the problem. 

3.11 Clarify Values 

Let's move on to Clarify Values. Be sure to plan activities you 
can do 1n this room and in a short period of time. Write down 
one or two things you can do to clarify your values. It's all 
right if they're very simple things. We'll spend 4 minutes on 
this step. Remember, you're planning the ways you might go 
about Identifying what is important to have 1n a job experience. 

3.12 After 30 seconds, walk around.' If anyone needs help, find out 
what the problem is. Suggest 3 methods for Clarifying Values 
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and ask him/her to think of others. 

Instructor - make sure everyone has 1 method for clarifying 
values. 

13 Identify Alternative* 

O.K. - It's time to move on to Step IV which 1s Identify 
Alternatives. Think about how you could go about 
Identifying th<* alternative job experience situations 
which are available to you. (Pause - then look for people 
needing assistance.) 

14 If the cla?- 1s having problems say "Well, you'll no*1ce that 
at the side of the classroom 1s a table on which we've placed 
lists of job- experiences which are open to you. SoTTrT'thls 
case all you have to do 1s plan to get a 11st of alternative 
job-experiences and read it over." (If necessary, prompt class 
to write down something to this effect.) Now I don't want this 
exercise to require too much of your time or to get overly 
complicated. For that reason I would like you to write one 
more assignment down under Step IV Identify Alternatives. Please 
write down that you'll plan to circle those job experiences 
which sound the most appealing to you. Please circle at least 3 
and no more than 5 job experiences. Of course, 1n making real 
decisions you may want t- check out many more than 5 possibilities 
Let's keep 1t down to 5 for this example so that everyone can 
finish by the end of the class. 
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3.15 Discover Probable Outcomes 

Now we're ready to go on to Step V which 1s Discover Probable 
Outcomes. (Point to Step V on the blackboard.) Notice there 
are two Instructions. Read them carefully and then fill 1n 
both parts. (Instructor assists people having trouble; prompts 
people 1f 1t 1s necessary.) 

3.151 Where could you get Information about the job 
experiences? Describe how you would do It. 

3.152 How could you describe what you would do as an 
action. Remember the grid system for comparing 
alternatives and how 1t works. 

3.153 Can you describe how you would set up a grid 
for your decision? 

3.154 How do you know what Information to look for? 

3.16 Eliminate Alternatives Systematically 

O.K. You should be ready to plan Step VI now, describing 
the activities you plan to do to eliminate alternatives 
systematically. What 1s the method you will follow? 
(Instructor assists people having trouble; prompts people 1f 
1t 1s necessary.) 

3.161 Can you describe how you would use the grid 
to eliminate alternatives? 

3.162 Can you describe the first activity you would 
do 1n comparing alternatives; the second? 

3.17 Now we are ready to plan Step VII, Start Action. What would 
be the first action you would take to act on your decision? 

449 
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3.18 Carrying Out the Action Plan 

Now that you have established an action plan 1t 1s time to 
carry out the activities that you've planned. Since you've 
already defined the problem, let's move directly to clarify 
values. 

3.19 Clarify Values 

I want you to carry out the activities that you've listed 
under Clarify Values 1n your action plan. I want you to Identify 
and 11st 5 values that are Important for you to have 1n a job 
experience. I will now pass out another DECIDES grid. 
(Instructor passes out DECIDES grid occupational experience 
handout 8D.) As you carry out your activities use your 

values grid to 11st your values, values questions, and 

alternatives. 

3.20 Identify Alternatives 

You should all be ready to carry out the activities you've 
listed 1n your action plan under Identify Alternatives. 
Remember you are to Identify at least 3 but no more than 5 
jobs to Investigate. Notice where the occupational experience 
Information 1s (Handout 9DI) 1n the room. O.K. Let's begin. 
(Instructor points to the location; Instructor assists anyone 
having problems.) 

3.21 Discover Probable Outcomes 

Now you have your alternative job experiences. The next step 
to carry out 1s to discover probable outcomes. Use the Infor- 
mation you obtain to answer your values question. (Instructor 
assists anyone having trouble.) > i 
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3.22 Eliminate Alternatives Systematically 

Now that you have answered your value questions you are ready 
to carry out your plans for the next step, eliminating 
alternatives systematically. Study your grid and carry out the 
method that you listed 1n your action plan. Let's begin. 
(Instructor assists people having trouble.) 

3v23 Starting Action 

You are now at the last step 1n carrying out your action plan, 
starting action. A decision 1s never really made until you 
start action but since we don't have time for you to take 
action on your choice I'm going to suggest another alternative. 
For your final action I want each of you to assemble your 
handouts and give them to me Individually. (Instructor goes to 
each student and collects the materials.) 

3.24 Ending the Workshop 

The Instructor should congratulate people on completing the 
training program and answer any questions. If time permits, 
the Instructor should direct a class discussion about the 
application of the DECIDES model 1n other decision situations 
that are important to the students. 
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DECIDES model 
Planning 



Steps Example 

Define the problem "I want to pick one book to read tonight 

im\ and make my decision within 5 minutes." 

V the desired accom- 
plishment, ^ the time 
limit) 

Establish an action plan 
Tthe activities you expect 
to perform to reach your 
decision) 

To clarify values. Til 11st what I want the book to do 

for me." 

To Identify alter- "I'll consider unread books on my booksfcelf." 

natives. 

To discover probable "I'll read the first page of certain books." 
outcomes. 

To eliminate alter- "I'll discard unsatisfactory books one by one 

natives systematically, until I find the best." 

To start action "I'll begin reading." 



Carrying Out the Plans 

Clarify values "I want a book that 1s (1) short (2) light and 

(hoped for benefits) entertaining, (3) a detective story, and 

(4) easy to read." 

Identify alternatives "I'll consider these 5 books." 

Tllst possible choices) 

Discover probable outcomes "Til make a grid to see which books satisfy 

. my values." 

"I'll read the first page of certain books. 
Ugh, this one 1s boring." 

Eliminate alternatives "I'll discard this book because It's too long." 

systematically 

Start action "Now that I've found the best of all available 

books, I'll start reading." 
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DECIDES Grid / Book Decision 

Al ternatlves 



Value 


Value 
Question 


Curtain 


■ 

Public 
Phi losoohv 


Tr1n1 tv 


Sign of 
trie rour 


Friday 
the Rabbi 
oiepi Late 


Short 


How long 1s 
the book? 


376 p. 


97 p. 


530 p. 


120 p. 


153 p. 


Entertaining 


Does 1t appear 
entertaining? 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Detective 
Story 


is tne suDject 
matter a 

detective story? 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


Easy to 
Read 


Does the book 
seem readable? 














A- 




i 
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BANK BROCHURES 
- Bank A - 

We at Bank A pride ourselves on providing fast and friendly service. 
For your convenience we offer: - 

• a drive-up window 

• a special "no-bounce" checking plan 

" special weekend hours - we are open until 9:00 p.m. 
on Fridays and 9:00-12:00 on Saturdays 

• unlimited checking - write as many checks as you 
want for just $2.00/mo. 



COMMENTS: 5 people in line 

1 mile from my home 
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- Bank B - 

It 1s a pleasure to serve you with a checking account at Bank B. 
At Bank B you will find a special checking account to fit your 
personal needs. If you usually write less than 30 checks per 
month you will like our "economy plan". There 1s no monthly 
service charge ~ you pay only St for each check you write. 

We also offer long banking hours for your convenience. We are 
open until 9:00 p.m. Fridays and from 9:00-12:00 Saturday mornings. 



COMMENTS: 4 people 1n line 

3 miles from iny home 
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- Bank C - 

Come to a bank you can count on. We at Bank of C are experienced 
In the field of banking. We think you will like our special 
services, too. We provide free checking accounts with no 
minimum balance requirements. We know that time 1s Important 
to you. That's why you'll find branches of Bank C all over 
California, and every branch 1s open until 9:00 p.m. on Friday 
nights. 

COMMENTS: 14 people 1n line 

3 miles from my home 



BANK VALUES GRID 



lues 



Values in Question 
Form 



Charge 
Service 



k Service 



e Location 



a hours on 
%Y or Saturday 



1) How much does checking 
account cost? 



2) How many people were 
standing in line? 



3) How close is bank 
to my home? 



4) What are the bank's 
hours on Friday or 
Saturday? 
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OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE SITUATION 

Your college has recently started a program called "Explorations 
1n Occupations". As part of this program you will gain work experience 
by becoming an assistant to a local business, trade, or professional 
person. You will work 10 hours a week but will not be paid for the job 
experience. However, you will receive 6 units of credit. You are required 
to participate 1n this program but you can choose to enroll 1n any one of 
20 different occupational experiences. 
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ACTION PLAN / OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

I. Define the problem. 

Write out what must be accomplished and the time by which 1t must 
be done. 



II. Establish an action plan. 

Follow the Instructions that are written for each of the steps. 



III. Clarify values. 

Write at least one activity you could do 1n this room that would help 
you Identify what you want from an exploratory job experience. 



IV. Identify alternatives. 

Write at least one activity that you could do 1n the room to Identify 
exploratory job experiences. - r 
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Discover probable outcomes. 

Write one activity which you could do 1n the room that would provide 
you with Information on each of the jobs, you decide to Investigate. 

Describe a method you will use to determine how well each alternative 
job experience satisfies your values. 

Eliminate alternatives systematically. 

Briefly describe the process you plan to use to eliminate certain 
alternatives and arrive at your best choice 

Start action. 

Write down what you would do to take action on your choice. 
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DECIDES Grid / OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE 



Alternatives 



1 

1 

Value 


i 

Value 
Question 


1 


2 


3. 


4 


5 
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OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

1- Bcnk Tellers Assistant 

2. Department Store Sales Assistant 

3. Furniture Repair and Upholstery Assistant 

4. Watch Repairing Assistant 

5. Commercial Artist's Assistant 

6. Photographer's Assistant 

7. Accounting Assistant 

8. Librarian's Assistant 

9. Postal Clerk Assistant 

10. Telephone Operator Assistant 

11. Veterinarians Assistant 

12. Medical Lab Worker 

13. Geology Assistant 

14. Forestry Aid 

15. Physical Therapy Assistant 

16. Rehabilitation Counseling Assistant 

17. Social Work Assistant 

18. Teacher's Aid 

19. Reporter's Assistant 

20. Legal Assistant 
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POSITION: 



Bank Tellers Assistant 



LOCATION: 



Five Miles from Your College 



SUPERVISOR: Mr. H. Meyers, Head Teller 



SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 



1 



Here 1s an opportunity for you to learn about banking by 
actually performing the duties of a bank teller. You will begin 
by observing me as I wait on customers. When you have become 
familiar with the basic *ocedures you will work next to me so 
that I can help you and answer your questions. I will assign you 
a supply of cash for which you will be responsible. You will 
also cash checks and make deposits for customers. I will do all 
I can to make this an enjoyable and worthwhile experience for you. 
If you decide that you would like to work as a bank teller, this 
experience may Improve your chances of finding a Job 1n the 
future. 
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POSITION: Department Store Sales Assistant 
LOCATION: One-half Mile from Your College 
SUPERVISOR: Ms. R. Turnman, Sales Manager 

SUPERVISORS COMMENTS 

I am looking for an ambitious young student to help me 
out 1n the stereo, radio and T.V. department of this store. 
Your job will Include a number of different activities. For 
example, you will be waiting on customers, giving product 
demonstrations, answering questions, filling out order forms, 
and working 1n the stockroom. While you are learning each new 
task I will work closely with you. However we are very busy 
1n this department and I will encourage you to work on your 
own whenever possible. 

Waiting on customers requires that you be patient, good- 
natured, and energetic. If you do well at this job you will 
have a chance of being hired when your semester 1s finished. 
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POSITION: Furniture Repair and Upholstery Assistant 
LOCATION : Three Miles from Your College 
SUPERVISOR: Mr. S. Stevenson, Furniture Repair-Person 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

Would you like to learn how to re-upholster and repair 
furniture? If your answer 1s yes. I welcome you to assist 
me 1n my shop. Me will be working together as a team since 
my shop 1s a one-man operation. I specialize 1n repairing 
and renewing used and antique furniture. If you work with me 
you will learn a wide range of practical skills. You will 
learn how to repair broken furniture, various methods of 
antiquing and ref1n1sh1ng wcod. and how to replace springs, 
padding, and fabric. 

I get a great deal of satisfaction from renewing beautiful 
pieces of furniture. I sincerely hope that you will enj<\ 
the work as much as I do. If you do well In your duties I 
will consider hiring you as my assistant when your se r ier 
1s finished. 
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POSITION: Watch Repairing Assistant 
LOCATION: One mile from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Ms. Marlow, Watch |epa1r-Person 

\ 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

If you enjoy working with your hands and have an ey for 
detail, you may enjoy working as my assistant. Repairing watches 
requires patience and the ability to concentrate for lc*3 periods 
of time. 

You will have an opportunity to learn how watche? operate and 
how to clean, repair, and adjust watches. I will supervise you 
closely until yen have mastered some basic skills. Then you w1P 
be given certain tasks to work on Individually. 

After you have learned and mastered some basic skills M71 
ask you to help train i second assistant. Th1 c job can bo 
rewarding vor someone who 1s well organized and enjoys learning 
naw skill*. I hope that person 1s yoi«. 
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POSITION: Commercial Artist's Assistant 

LOCATION: Six Miles from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Ms. T. Yaeger, Commercial Art1st f Freelance 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

I have been a freelance commercial artist for 15 years. 
I now look forward to guiding a young student who shows Interest 
1n the field of art and a fondness for creative self-expression. 
You need not have a background 1n art. I believe that art can 
benefit from fresh points of view and that one does not need to be 
trained 1n order to produce good f useable Ideas. 

If you choose to work with me I will give you small assign- 
ments with which to experiment. For example, I might ask you to 
come up with some color, subject, or design layouts which I would 
review and perhaps Include In n\y work. I will also welcome your 
suggestions and opinions regarding the work I am doing. If you 
show talent and Interest I will consider taking you on as a 
paid apprentice. 
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POSITION: Photographer's Assistant 
LOCATION: Five Miles from Your College 
SUPERVISOR: Ms. S. Woods, Photographer, Freelance 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

I am looking for a student-volunteer who 1s willing to 
take photography as seriously as I do. Photography 1s a complex 
technical process as well as an art form, and 1n my work I 
dedicate myself to striving toward perfection- Therefore your 
work 1n my lab may not be easy. You will have to spend a good 
deal of time learning the fundamentals of camera techniques 
and developing processes. In fact, the majority of your time 
will be spent assisting me with the chemical and mechanical 
aspects of film development. However, this 1s a great opportunity 
for anyone who's Interested 1n learning about photography 
f1 rsthand! 
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POSITION: Accounting Assistant 

LOCATION: One and one-half Miles from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Ms. W. Wins low, Accountant 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

On behalf of this firm, I am pleased to offer you a 
work-experience 1n accounting. You will not need an extensive 
background 1n mathematics but self -discipline and the ability 
to concentrate will be necessary to perform your job. 

I have personally developed a "m1n1-work-and- training" 
program for students from your college which I think you will 
find very helpful. We provide Individualized Instruction 1n 
simple accounting procedures and the chance to practice these 
procedures with supervision. Please keep 1n mind that we are 
constantly looking for bright new prospects for future employment 
and this experience may lead to a job when you have finished 
your coursework. 
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POSITION: Librarian's Assistant 

LOCATION: Two Miles from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Mr. D. Hamilton, Librarian, Public Library 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

My work at the public library 1s 1n the area of "reader- 
services". As my assistant, you will have duties similar to my 
own. As soon as you become familiar with our selection of 
materials and our cataloguing system, you will help Individuals 
locate materials, lead tour groups through the library, and 
answer general questions. Because you will need to learn a 
great deal about how the library functions, this may be a very 
challenging job. If you are a self-d1sc1pl1ned worker, enjoy 
helping the public and perform your duties well, you will be 
offered paid employment at the close of your school term. 
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POSITION: Postal Clerk Assistant 
LOCATION: One Mile from Your College 
SUPERVISOR: Ms. M. Lewis, Postal Supervisor 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

I am looking for a young man or woman to work <js a 
student-helper at our post office branch. I have created a 
student position which I believe can give you an overall 
understanding of hove a post office works. As one of our 
student-helpers you will spend each week working 1n a different 
area. For example, your first week will be spent 1n our 
mall room. You will learn how to operate a mall sorting machine 
and some basic procedures for checking mall and getting 1t 
ready for delivery. Later 1n the semefster you will work at 
tasks such as delivering mall and serving customers Inside the 
post office. Each time you move to a new department I will 
explain whatever procedures you need to know and help you get 
started. For the most part, however, you will be working on 
your own. 
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POSITION: Telephone Operator Assistant 
LOCATION: Five Miles from Your College 
SUPERVISOR: Mr. F. Miller, Telephone Operator 



SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 



I am happy to announce that a student-assistant position 
1s now being offered through the Telephone Company. If you 
choose to work with us 1n this small four-person office your 
primary duty will be to aid customers who want to make collect, 
person-to-person, and other operator-assisted calls. Since 
you will be using a switchboard to place these calls, we will 
teach you how to use the switchboard and give you plenty of time 
to practice on it. 

The office we work in 1s small and I think you will find 
your co-workers to be helpful and friendly. I plan to work 
alongside you so that I can give you guidance and help with 
the work. 
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POSITION: Veterinarians Assistant 

LOCATION: Five Miles from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Ms. A. McCul lough, Veterinarian, Private Practice 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

Any student who desires to assist me with my practice 
will gain an overall experience 1n the varied aspects of animal 
care. Your duties will Include making preparations for surgery, 
assisting with application of anesthetics, assisting me 1n 
routine health care of animals, as well as providing food and 
water to boarded animals. My practice 1s extremely busy and I 
will not have time for extensive explanations or Instructions. 
There 1s much to learn and you must be alert, observant, and 
willing to work hard. 
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POSITION: Medical Lat> Worker 

LOCATION: Two Miles from Yckt Co, lege 

SUPERVISOR: Mr. M. Smyth, Laboratory Worker, Medical Center 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

I am pleased to Invite you to participate in our new 
"observe and experience" program for beginning Instruction 1n 
such areas as 

1) Sterilization & care of lab equipment 

2) Blood collection techniques 

3) Use of the microscope 

4) Slide preparation 

You will be provided with both formal (written and verbal) 
Instruction and the opportunity to observe members of our staff 
1n their work. You will then be assigned a series of very specific 
practice assignments, flurlng the final weeks of your term here, I 
will give you actual laboratory tests to do Independently. There 1s 
much to be learned about lab work but i think you will find the work 
Interesting and not overly difficult. I personally will do all 1n n\y 
power to make this a truly educational experience for you. 
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POSITION: Geology Assistant 

LOCATION: Nine Miles from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Ms. L. Mllbrook, Geologist 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

I am pleased to offer you a chance to assist me 1n my work as 
a geologist. At present I am studying a fossil type which was 
discovered for the first time only two years ago* If you choose 
to become Involved 1n this work, you will be collecting, sifting 
through, and analyzing samples of rock 1n an effort to locate 
specimens of this fossil type. Although much of the work 1s 
tedious and requires patience, you will be aiding me 1n making 
what I hope to be some very exciting new discoveries. Most of our 
time will be spent working together outdoors and during this time 
I would enjoy discussing various aspects of the project with you. 
When your school term 1s finished I will consider putting you on 
the payroll as n\y assistant. 
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POSITION: Forestry Aid 

LOCATION: Twelve Miles from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Mr. I. Hancock 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

I am pleased to report that the State Forestry Department 
has author* zed a student participation program 1n our area. If 
you enroll In this program you will be Involved 1n such activities 
as taking soil samples, checking pollution levels 1n streams, and 
reporting on the conation of hiking trails and campsites. You 
will be given Instruction 1n the necessary procedures but for the 
most part you will be working by yourself with limited supervision. 

If you show Interest and competence 1n the job, you may be 
offered paid employment as a Forestry Aid when your semester 1s 
over. 
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POSITION: Physical Therapy Assistant 

LOCATION: Three Miles from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Mr. F. Mclntyre, Hospital Physical Therapist 

SUPERVISORS COMMENTS 

If you join us 1n the Physical Therapy Department youi 4 x>le 
will be to help me give treatment to patients with muscle, it«rve, 
joint, and bone diseases. Each week I will demonstrate a new 
technique and you will be given supervised practice until you 
have mastered 1t. Once you have learned a technique you will 
work with patients Independently. You will have regular 
meetings with me, at the beginning and end of each day. to get 
work assignments, review your dally progress, and to solve 
any problems that may occur. Your duties nay Involve such things 
as teaching crippled children 1n ihe use am. care of braces, 
helping patients do exercises, or using ultiasound machines to 
give patients deep muscle massage. TM-. job 1s Important and 
carries with 1t a great deal of responsibility. 1 hope that your 
performance will reflect this attitude. 
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POSITION: Rehabilitation Counseling Assistant 

LOCATION: Two Miles from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Ms. B. Johnson, County Rehabilitation Counselor 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

Have you ever wondered whether anyone takes time to counsel 
and help people who are physically, mentally, or socially 
handicapped? Well, that's what my job 1s all about. As a 
rehabilitation counselor, I work with doctors, occupational 
agencies, families, and the handicapped persons themselv^ 
to develop treatment programs. My goal 1s to help these pi..o 
learn whatever skills they need to make their lives as satlsf ?. 
as possible. If you choose to work with me you will have mar> 
unusual and rewarding experiences. For example you may sit 1n 
on meetings with legal and medical specialists, and handicapped 
persons, and their families. Later on you will have the chance 
to help me lead group counseling sessions and train Individuals 
1n personal and job-related self-help skills. IV you are sensitive 
and enjoy people I think you will find this to be a v-ry rewarding 
job experience. 
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POSITION: Social Work Assistant 
LOCATION: Five Miles from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Mr. R. Princeton, Social Worker, Family Services Agency 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

I would like to Invite you to gain a first-hand experience 
1n the field of social work. If you decide to participate 1n 
this "job-experience" you will be accompanying me when I go out 
Into the community to visit my clients. You will observe and 
take' notes 1n such situations as Interviews with prospective 
foster parents and foster children, and case reviews with probation 
officers from the city Youth Authority. Your responsibilities will 
Increase as you gain a better understanding of the job and get to 
know some of the clients. Eventually, I will have you assist me 
1n writing up case study reports and will have you pay visits A o 
clients' homes 1n order to check on their progress and aid them 
1n filling out financial assistance forms. I look forward t< telp 
1ng you 1n this experience and hope that you will find K both 
interesting and rewarding! 
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POSITION: 



Teacher's Aid 



LOCATION: Three Mies from Your College 
SUPERVISOR: Ms. L. Fenton, 2nd grade teacher 



SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 



I in seeking a student-volunteer who will bring to this 
Job an attitude of dedication and enthusiasm. As the teacher of 
tills 2nd grade class, I will provide you with whatever guidance 
and advice 1s necessary to perform your duties. However, I 
will expect you to be responsible for realizing what needs to be 
done 1n the classroom and to work Independently without constant 
supervision. Your time will be spent 1n such activities as 



leading reading groups, tutoring children Individually, making 
learning center materials, and supervising children on the 
playground. In addition, I will occasionally ask you to help 
me 1n planning class activities. 

I am looking forward to working with you so that we may 
provide the children with the best education possible. 
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POSITION: Reporter's Assistant 
LOCATION: Eight Mies from Your College 
SUPERVISOR: Ms. N. Fulton, Newspaper Reporter 

SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 

If you enjoy challenge and day-to-day change , you will 
enjoy helping me report the news. As my assistant you will 
be expected to accompany me on assignments and to observe how 
I work. After you learn some basic procedures you will have 
the chance to cover and write up some stories with me. You 
will also be able to work Independently on some stories which 
are of special Interest to you. 

You must be enthusiastic, willing to meet people, and 
willing to work hard 1n this job, but the challenge and excite 
ment should make all your efforts worthwhile! 
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POSITION: Legal Assistant 

LOCATION: Four Miles from Your College 

SUPERVISOR: Mr. S. Layton, Lawyer, Legal Aid Office 



SUPERVISOR'S COMMENTS 



I sincerely hope that you will be able to spend some time 
with our legal advising staff. We are a team of lawyers pooling 
our special talents to provide the general public with legal advice 
1n such matters as tenant-landlord difficulties, consumer rights, 
and discriminatory employment practices. We have created a position 
for you which we think will give you a good overall view of legal 
services to the public. Your main duty will be to conduct an 
Initial Interview with each client upon their first visit to the 
office. At this time you will collect some basic details and back- 
ground Information on their legal problem and fill out forms 
giving a brief over-view of the program. 

This work requires that you follow directions well and pay 
close attention to detail, but 1t cart be very rewarding. I will 
do my best to make this a valuable and pleasant experience for you. 
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APPENDIX D 



CURRICULUM FOR TEACHING 
RATIONAL INTERVIEWING SKILLS 
(Control Treatment) 
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INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE TO 
EFFECTIVE INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES 



Introduction and Rationale 

(INSTRUCTOR SHOULD INTRODUCE HIMSELF AND SHOULD ASK STUDENTS 
TO INTRODUCE THEMSELVES.) 

Today we are going to discuss how to conduct oneself 1n a positive and 
effective manner during a job Interview, The job Interview 1s one of the 
major criteria used by employers to determine which applicant will be hired. 
Your performance during an Interview can make the critical difference of 
being offered a position or not. Consequently, 1t 1s wise to develop and 
Improve your Interviewing skills. 

You want to use the Interview to your best advantage. It 1s the time 
to convince the Interviewer that you would be the best person for the job. 
It 1s crucial to present yourself as a competent, hardworking, dependable 
and likeable person. 
Interview Rules and First Example 

Each job requires different qualifications and each Interview 1s unique. 
Yet 1t 1s helpful to look at some basic rules and be prepared to apply them 
to any specific Interview. I am going to hand out a 11st of 7 rules so that 
you can refer to them as we discuss Interview situations. 

(AT THIS POINT THE INSTRUCTOR SHOULD PASS OUT ONE COPY OF THE 

"21" HANDOUT TO EACH MEMBER OF THE CLASS.) 

In order to Illustrate the application of these rules I am going to run 
through a brief and simplified example. Suppose that Bruce, a male college 
student wants a gas station attendant job for the summer. He looked 1n the 
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paper and found an ad that said, "Gas station attendant. Dependable 
person wanted. Duties Include pumping gas, changing flats, keeping the 
station clean. No mechanical experience necessary. Hours, 9-5, Mon.-Fr1., 
Salary $150/week." 

Now let's look at the 7 rules and see how Bruce would apply them during 
the Interview to try and get this job. 

1- Know the job's requirements and expectations and how your qualifications 
fulfill them. 

Bruce determined from the ad that he had the necessary qualifications 
since no specific training or educational requirements were listed. Also, 
froai past knowledge and from speaking to several friends who had worked 1n 
gas stations, he knew that he did not need mechanical experience but that 
any experience would be viewed positively by most gas station managers. 
Therefore, he was prepared to tell the manager that he had pumped gas many 
times, fixed many flat tires and worked , n cars with friends of his since 
he was 14. he was also prepared to work 9 to 5 and ready to do any cleaning 
tasks required. 

2. Present yourself appropriately 

Bruce called the manager and told her he was very interested 1n speaking 
to her about the job. They set up an appointment and he made sure to arrive 
10 minutes early with his social security car.' and the names and phone numbers 
of past employers. 

He wore a clean flannel shirt and khaki pants. (A business suit would 
be Inappropriately over-dressed for this particular Interview.) When he saw 
the manager he addressed her by name, Introduced himself and gave her a strong 
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hand-shake. She appeared to be In a bad mood and preoccupied with other 
thoughts. Nevertheless, he maintained a cheerful demeanor and conveyed to 
her that he was very Interested 1n working there, making money and working 
hard. 

3. Be prepared to answer commonly asked questions. 

The manager was not very talkative and although he wanted to appear 
enthusiastic, he allowed her to ask the questions Initially. Eventually 
she did ask him 1f he knew how to re-charge a battery. Bruce said, "Yes." 
Luckily he had asked one of his friends to prep him on this procedure the 
night before. She didn't ask him to explain the procedure but Immediately 
shifted gears Into a more personal area. "Come on" she started, "you are 
a college boy. You don't want to work here. You college kids don't Hke 
getting your hands dirty, do you? ,: Bruce politely but firmly told her that 
he Hked working with cars and grease didn't bother him in the least. He 
also Invited her to call any of his previous employers 1n landscaping or 
fence building to Inquire about how hard he worked. 

4. Be prepared to ask pertinent questions. 

During a few of the quiet moments while she was yawning and looking out 
the window, Bruce asked her questions about how many cars were serviced a 
day and how she thought they could increase business. She didn't know. He 
also asked her 1f her wheels were out of alignment since he had noticed some 
uneven wear on her front tires. She perked up a little and said, "Oh, yeah?" 

Bruce made sure to reconfirm what duties she expected him to perform and 
the hours and salary. 
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5. Be honest and sincere but prudent. 

After she returned from getting a beer she hit him with, "Come on. You 
don't know anything about cars, do you?" Bruce answered, "I'm not an ace 
mechanic, that*s for sure, but I've worked on many cars before and I learn 
quickly." "You really want this job badly, don't you kid?" she said. He 
responded that he wanted this job because the station was the closest to his 
home but 1f he didn't get this one he would have to work at one further out. 
Although Bruce felt like telling her that she seemed as dull and abrasive as 
his former boss at the fence company, he refrained. Of course that kind of 
honesty would only insure continued unemployment. 

6. Know how to end the Interview on a positive note. 

He could tell by the manager's continual glances out the window that she 
was nearlng termination of the Interview. But he waited until she got up, 
started walking toward the door and mumbled for him to call her tomorrow 
morning. Bruce got up and shook her hand. He thanked her for the Interview, 
that he enjoyed meeting her and that she would not regret hiring him. He 
jokingly told her to be sure to check her alignment and ended by saying he'd 
call her 1n the morning. 

7. Know how to do follow-up. 

The next morning Bruce called the manager as arranged. She told him that 
he could start next week. He did and worked there for 3 months until school 
started again. It was not the best job he ever had but 1t put money 1n 
his pocket. 

Now that I have given you a brief example of how someone applying for 
a job as a gas station attendant might go about preparing for an Interview 

and how he or she might act during the Interview, let's work through 

d r "r k 

another example together. ^ * «* 
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(INSTRUCTOR HANDS OUT PACKET OF JOB DESCRIPTIONS AND TELLS 
STUDENTS THAT THEY CONTAIN 20 SAMPLE ADVERTISEMENTS AND THAT THEY 
WILL BE GOING OVER A FEW. BE SURE TO ASK THEM NOT TO WRITE ON 
THE PACKET.) 

Guide d Practice 

Interviewin g for a .job as a bank teller's assistant 
Let's suppose that you are going to Interview for a job as a bank 

teller's assistant. Please turn to the page with "Bank teller's assistant" 

on 1t. 

Let's assume that you found out about the job through a notice placed 
on the boa. d at the Student Placement Center. 

Accordi-1 to our 7 rules, the first thing we should be concerned with 
1s, "Know the j ^'s requirements and expectations and how your qualifications 
fulfill them." 

How might we research the nature of this job? (Sample answers; speak 
to bank tellers, look up the job 1n the library, D.O.T.) O.K. 

Based on the duties listed on this card, do you think Mr. Meyers would 
be Interested 1n whether or not you were artistic?. ..1n whether or not you 
had accounting classes 1n school?. ..1n whether or not you enjoyed working 
with people? Should you mention that you are an avowed communist and 
dislike capitalism? 

O.K. I think we are getting the point across. We want to stress the 
qualities we have that are appropriate for this particular job. 

Can anyone think of some more qualities that a person suitable for 
this particular job might possess? (Sample answers: friendly, organized, etc.) 
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Our 2nd rule is, "Present yourself appropriately." How might a person 
dress for an Interview for a Job as a bank teller's assistant? (Sample answers: 
suit & tie for males, dress or a pants suit for females.) 

When you walk 1n the door to meet Mr. Meyer, what should be the first 
think you do? (Sample answers: Smile, Introduce yourself, shake hands.) 

O.K. Let's look at the 3rd rule. "Be prepared to answer commonly asked 

questions." Can anyone give me a question that Mr. Meyer might ask? 

(Sample; Why would you Hke to work here?) 

O.K. Can anyone give us a good answer for that? (Sample answer: "I'd 

like a job where I can work with people and also use my computational skills. 

I am also Interested 1n a future career 1n banking.") 

(INSTRUCTOR NOTE: ALTERNATE HAVING DIFFERENT PEOPLE ASK A QUESTION 
AND THEN ANOTHER ANSWER. CALL ON PEOPLE IF YOU NEED TO. THEY SHOULD 
COME UP WITH SOME EXAMPLES OF BOTH JOB-RELATED AND PERSONAL QUESTIONS.) 
O.K. Now that we've practiced answering some questions that Mr. Meyer might 

ask, let's think about the 4th rule. 

"Be prepared to ask pertinent questions." Why don't we discuss this rule just 
as we did the previous one? Who will give us an example of a question he might 
ask? (Sample questions: What will my salary be? my duties? Will there be 
a training period?) (ALTERNATE PEOPLE WHO QUESTION AND PEOPLE WHO ANSWER AGAIN. 
WITH ALL SAMPLE QUESTIONS ON THIS AND THE ABOVE RULE, BE PREPARED TO DEMONSTRATE 
HOW QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CAN BE RE-WORDED TO BE MORE TACTFUL, ETC.) 
O.K. Now we are ready to discuss the 5th rule. 
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"Be honest and sincere but prudent.* 

How would you respond, for example, 1f Mr. Meyer asked you what your 
weaknesses are? (Sample answer: "I am Impatient with people who are la*y.") 
If Mr. Meyer asked you 1f you Hked your last boss and you disliked him, 
what should you say? (Sample answer: "Mr. X and I didn't always see eye to 
eye on some matters but I always put forth my best effort for him regardless.") 

The point 1s to turn questions designed to put you at a disadvantage to 
your advantage. Let's go on to the 6th rule. 

"Know how to end the Interview on a positive note." What should you do 1f 
Mr. Meyer Indicates that the Interview 1s over? (Sample answer: "Thank him 
courteously for his time and re-emphas1ze your strong Interest 1n the job.) 
What else should you do? (Sample: Make sure you know what the follow-up arrange- 
ments are.) What should you say 1f Mr. Meyer says he's sorry but can't use you? 
(Sample answer: Tell him to please keep you 1n mind 1f another opening arises 
and ask him to refer you to any other employment possibilities.) 
Now we have come to the 7th rule. 

"Know how to follow up on the Interview." 

What should a letter to Mr. Meyer contain? (Sample answers: "Thanks 
for the Interview, comments on how Informative or enjoyable the Interview was, 
reiterate your Interest 1n the job, mention any further follow-up arrangements.) 
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Final Practice 

We have looked at 2 job Interview examples. Now lat's do some actual 
role-playing of an Interview situation. I w? ve each of you a 

chance to role play. 

r will read a description of a job advu ™d then ask two of 

you to role play the parts of the Interviewer ano vlewee. Assume the 
Interviewee has just arrived for the Interview and i> t . n from there. 

Also, while the Interview 1s 1n progress I asF the rest of you to 
evaluate the positive and negative aspects of the V > Interviewee's 
performance 1n relation to each rule. Please make ,our comments about each 
Interview on this evaluation form that I am handing out. 

(INSTRUCTOR HANDS OUT 2 EVALUATION FORMS (31) TO EACH STUDENT.) 

(INSTRUCTOR ALSO HANDS OUT "25 COMMONLY ASKED QUESTIONS" TO EACH 

STUDENT AND TELLS THEM THAT THEY MAY REFER TO THESE WHILE DOING 

THE INTERVIEW.) 

Please don't be nervous or worried about your performance. This 1s 
just an exercise that should be helpful and fun. Now let me read the first 
description. 

Who will volunteer for the first Interview? (INSTRUCTOR APPOINT 2 
PEOPLE IF NECESSARY.) 

(INSTRUCTOR: AFTER INTERVIEW, ALLOW DISCUSSION PERIOD OF ABOUT 5 
MINUTES. THEN REPEAT PROCESS AND BE SURE TO COLLECT EVALUATIONS AFTER 
EACH INTERVIEW.) 

Final Comment; Our time 1s up. I want to thank you all for your 
participation. I hope that this experience has been a helpful one to you 
and I wish you all the best luck 1n getting the next job you apply for. 

Goodbye. 4j$ 
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CONDUCTING AN EFFECTIVE INTERVIEW 

Know the job's requirements and expectations and how your quail flcatl 
fulfill them. 

- Research the nature of the job through job description, 
other people 1n the field, books or publications, etc. 

- Know how your qualifications will fulfill the job and be 
prepared to present relevant background concisely. 

- Be prepared to emphasize your strengths as they relate to this 
particular job. 

Present yourself appropriately 

- Arrive on time. 

- Be appropriately dressed and groomed. 

- Introduce yourself 1n a confident, friendly and relaxed but 

« 

enthusiastic way. 

- Have resume, SS#, etc. neatly arranged and Immediately 
retrievable 

- Be attentive and keep good eye contact. 
Be prepared to answer commonly asked questions. 

- Be familiar with common questions relating to the job or 
occupation. 

- Be prepared to answer common personal questions. 
Be prepared to ask pertinent questions. 

- Ask questions that demonstrate your Interest and knowledge 
about the job. 

- Ask questions regarding your position, duties and salary. 
Be honest and sincere but prudent. 

- Present yourself 1n an honest but favorable light. 

- Word weaknesses to your advantage. 4^4 
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CONDUCTING AN EFFECTIVE INTERVIEW (Cont'd) 

- Don't mention personal problems. 

- Don't talk about how badly you need the job. 

- Present opinions frankly but avoid criticizing others. 

- Don't criticize former employers or co-workers. 
Know how to end the Interview on a positive note. 

- Be sensatlve to when the Interview 1s nearlng completion. 

- Allow Interviewer to terminate the Interview. 

- Reemphaslze strong Interest 1n the job and Iterate follow-up 
arrangements. 

- Conclude politely and positively. 

- Thank Interviewer. 

- If Interviewer tells you he won't hire you, request leads 
for other employment, ask him to keep you 1n mind 1f new 
openings occur. 

Know how to do follow-up. 

- Write a follow-up letter thanking person for the Interview. 

- Call on the phone to Inquire about Interviewer's decision. 

- Honor decision deadlines. 
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ROLE WORKING EVALUATION SHEET 

Please observe the interview and comment on what you believe, to be the 
positive and negative aspects of the interviewee's performance under each 
rule. 

1. Know the job's requirements and expectations and how your qualifications 
fulfill them. 

(a) What was done well? Comment. 

(b) What was poorly presented or omitted? Comment. 

2. Present yourself appropriately. 

(a) What was done well? Comment. 

(b) What was poorly presented or omitted? Comment. 

3. Be prepared to answer commonly asked questions. 

(a) What was done well? Comment. 

(b) What was poorly presented or omitted? Comment. 
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4. Be prepared to ask pertinent questions. 

(a) What was done well? Conment. 

(b) What was poorly presented or omitted? Comment. 

5. Be honest and sincere but prudent. 

(a) What was done well? Conment. 

(b) What was poorly presented or omitted? Comment. 

6. Know how to end the Interview on a positive note. 

(a) What was done well? Comment. 

(b) What was poorly presented or omitted? Comment. 

7. Know how to do follow-up. 

(a) What was done well? Conment. 



(b) What was poorly presented or omitted? Comment. 
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TWENTY-FIVE COWONLY ASKED QUESTIONS 

1. What was your rank In your college graduating class? 

2. What makes you think you're qualified to work for this company? 

3. What have you been doing since you left your last job? 

4. What have you read recently? 

5. Tell me why you were fired from your last job? 

6. Do you like working with figures more than words? 

7. Why did you major 1n canoe paddling at North Dakota State? 

8. Why don't you go back to graduate school? (Why did you go to 
grad school?) 

9. What 1s 1t you really want? 

10. Draw me a table of organization where you last worked and tell me 
where you fit. 

11. How many people did you supervise on your last job? 

12. By the way, what are your salary requirements? 

13. Name me three people 1n public life you admire most. 

14. I'm going to describe four kinds of jobs: Which would you want? 

15. How much money did you ever account for? 

16. How many people have you fired and how did you do 1t? 

17. Show me some samples of your writing. 

18. Did you ever put your job on the line for something you believed 1n? 

19. What men and women Influenced your life most and why? 

20. What do you want from a job: money 9 power, relevance, etc.? 

21. Describe several problems you've had 1n your occupational life and 
how you solved them. 

22. What do you mean by "social problem-solvlpg," "urban planning," 
"community development" techniques, "working with people," "citizen 
participation," "community outreach," [and a thousand other buzz 
expressions]. 
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23. Where do you see yourself 1n five years? 

24. Would you rather do a job, design 1t, evaluate It, or manage others 
doing It? 

25. When can you start work? 
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Appendix E 
Administrative Procedures 



The main administrative procedures enacted during the course of thi'j 
experiment included: 

1. Preparation for the experiment 

2. Arrangement of school participation 

a. Class selection, room sites, and subjects 

b. Administration of the Career Decision Simulation (CDS) 

3. Data collection procedures 

Preparation for the Experiment (September-October, 1977) 

1. Decision-Making Questionnaires (DMQ) were reproduced, collated, 
and distributed to members of the research team. Copies of the College 
Board's Career Decision-Making Skills Assessment Exercise (CDMSAE) were 
obtained. 

2. Copies of both experimental and control curricula were developed, 
collated, and distributed to the research team. Curriculum materials 
(books, handouts, tapes, and recorders) were obtained. 

3. Final administrative procedures on the production of the CDS were 
completed by early October. Several alternatives were researched in terms 
of graphics and manufacture. The decision was made to employ the Medical 
School graphics department at Stanford. The decision to construct a 
wooden model of the CDS was made and implemented. The staff consulted 
with several local data processing representatives throughout this process. 

School Participation , Class and Subject Selection, Room Sites, and Admin- 
istration of the CDS (September-December, 1977) 

Planning arrangements with the schools started in September. The 
following accounts are descriptions of the process for each school. 

MOORPARK (September-November, 1977) 

1. Several contacts by phone and mail were made to Dr. William 
Bendat, Dean of the Moorpark Student Personnel department in September. 
Coordination involved determining which classes could be used, setting up 
a schedule for each part of the project, locating room sites for the CDS, 
and recruiting local adminisurators. Seven classes were arranged. 
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2. Ongoing communication with the school was necessary to reconfirm 
schedules, to brief teachers, and to determine the feasibility of using 
specific rooms. Several changes of the room furniture had to be rearranged to 
accommodate the CDS. It was also necessary to arrange surveillance of 

the room while not being used. One faculty member was found who agreed 
to do this at each site. 

3. In order to coordinate scheduling of classes, several grids, 
calenders and charts were constructed to insure that each class proceeded 
through the project in the proper sequence, A schedule was also construct- 
ed for the research team instructors to coordinate their schedules and to 
be sure each research instructor taught alternate experimental and control 
groups. 

4. Two team instructors went to Moorpark (October 10-13). They 
transported all materials by automobile. Reconfirmation of class schedules 
was made on site, and then each sequence of the project for all classes was 
carried out. 

5. Lessons were tape recorded to control for consistent treatment. 
Following both parts, all materials were collected and stored. 

6. Before the curricula were presented, thirteen randomization 
lists of combinations of the numbers 1 and 2 were generated using a table 
of random numbers for each possible class site. Class rosters were 
obtained and transcribed onto the lists to insure randomization of subject 
assignment to either experimental or control groups. Next a coin was 
tossed to determine which group would receive either the experimental or 
control treatment. The coin was tossed again to determine which group 
would use which room. 

7. Following the completion of the DMQ, the treatments and the CDMSAE, 
all materials were packed and shipped back to Stanford. Before the team 
left Moorpark, administrators of the CDS were hired and trained. 

8. Through advertisements and consultation with local representatives 
seven administrators were hired. Administrators were trained by (1) taking 
the CDS as a subject, (2) receiving orientation, and (3) doing a guided 
practice. They also had' to be briefed on paperwork, technical operations, 
how to deal with possible difficulties and how to arrange payment to 
subjects. 

9. Each subject engaging in the CDS was to be paid $3-6, depending 
on his or her performance. Lists of all eligible subjects, identifying 
data, and amount paid had to be collected. Subjects had to sign the 
receipt £orm after payment. 
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10. Five hundred dollars was given to the school and deposited at 
the school bookstore. Vouchers were made, countersigned by the admin- 
istrator of the CDS and school dean. The amount accrued by each subject 
could then be redeemed at the bookstore through a voucher system. A 
total of $370 was paid to subjects. The remainder of the money was re- 
turned to Stanford project funds. 

11. Administrators were given the names and phone numbers of 
eligible subjects and called them to set up appointments. At Moorpark, 
two subjects could be scheduled simultaneously because of the size of 
the room. Grids and schedules were set up and filled in with appoint- 
ments . After a subject completed, the CDS, he was paid, signed his name, 
and was checked off the list.. Subjects that missed appointments were 
called and rescheduled. 

12. All subjects completed the CDS by November. A research team 
member kept in contact with administrators by phone. Following completion 
by all subjects, he returned to Moorpark, gathered all equipment and data, 
and transported them back to Stanford. 

13. This concluded the project at Moorpark and it was agreed that 
progress of the project would be reported to them. School staff and 
subjects were issued The Guide to Career Decision-Making Skills as a feed- 
back device upon completion of all phases. 

DE ANZA (October-December, 1977) 

1. Coordination was provided by Carol Howard, Counselor at De Anza. 
Instructors of seven counseling and guidance classes agreed to participate 
in the project. Each teacher was briefed about the study. 

2. To facilitate scheduling of classes, grids, calenders and charts 
were constructed to insure that each class proceeded through the project in 
the proper sequence. A schedule for the research team instructors was 
constructed and coordinated (October 3-31). It was arrt aged for each 
instructor to teach alternate experimental and control groups. 

3. Each teacher at De Anza was contacted for final reconfirmation 
of scheduled classes. Team instructors traveled individually to De Anza. 

4. Before the curricula were presented, the randomization lists 
were brought out and transcribed from class rosters. Class rosters were 
obtained from each teacher. As at Moorpark, coins were tossed to decide 
which groups would receive which treatment and which group would move to 
the extra room for the instruction. 

5. Through advertisement and representative consultation, two 
administrators were hired and trained to administer the CES. Both admin- 
istrators stayed until all subjects were completed. One administrator 
was trained in more detail in order to supervise the second administrator. 
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6. Payment to subjects followed the same procedure as at Moorpark. 
Lists of all eligible subjects, identifying data, and amounts to be paid 
were constructed. Subjects had to sign the receipt form upon payment. 

7. The sum of five hundred dollars was transferred to De Anza 
College and locked in a safe at the Registrar's Office. The administrator 
checked out $40 a day to use for payment to subjects. 

8. Administrators were given the names and phone numbers of all 
eligible subjects. They first visited each class and signed up those who 
were eligible to participate in the CDS. Those who were absent or who 
were unable to make a commitment at that time were later called at home. 
Grids and schedules were constructed and filled in with appointments. 
Appointment cards were made and given out to each subject. After subjects 
completed the CDS, they were paid and checked off the list. 

9. Several meetings were held with the teachers at De Anza and 

they were given the questionnaires and the treatment curriculum. Questions 
were answered and a summary of the research project was presented. Addition- 
ally the treatment curriculum was administered to volunteer De Anza 
counselors as a courtesy. 

FOOTHILL (October-December, 1977) 

1. Contact by phone and letter was made to Ruth Morales, a Counselor 
at the College. She helped to organize subject participation. Six 
counseling and guidance classes were available. In two classes students 
were required to participate, but the four other teachers did not hold 
mandatory classes and announced to their students that participation was 
voluntary only. Thus, some classes were very small. 

2. Grids, calendars, and charts were constructed to schedule 
students. Students were notified by Ruth Morales and research instructors 
of the sequence of the project. The administration of the DMQ, the teach- 
ing of the curricula, and the administration of the CDMSAE took place 
between October 24 and November 10, 1977. 

3. Before each teaching session, the randomization lists were 
used for transcribing class rosters. Class rosters were provided by 
Ruth Morales. A main conference room was made available for curricula 
training. As at Moorpark and De Anza, coins were tossed to determine 
which group would receive which treatment and which group would move to 
,the conference room for the teaching. 

4. The administrator of the CDS was one of the people who had 
administrated at De Anza. One local administrator was contracted and 
hired to assist. 
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5. Payment to subjects followed the same procedure as at Moorpark 
and De Anza. 

'6. This concluded the project at Foothill. Feedback for the 
subjects was disseminated in January. 
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